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THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


UFFICIENT time has now elapsed since the election of 
S 1868 to enable us to judge of the character and com- 
ition of the great Liberal majority in the House of Commons. 
year it was in the flush of the first excitement of finding 

how great and how powerful it was; it had a great and absorb- 
ing subject before it, to which it could devote all its energies, 
and it had undoubted confidence in its chief. It was fresh, too, 
from the hustings, where above all things it had been found to 
be unpopular to belong toa Cave. This year, however, there 
is less enthusiasm ; the Irish Land Bill has in a large degree 
lost its character of a great measure, and among his numerous 
followers Mr. Giapstone finds some who long to be a little 
independent, and to feel that they have a Parliamentary exist- 
ence not wholly absorbed in his. The consequence is, that 
there is some sort of faint division in the Liberal party—a very 
faint division, one which, judged by the experience of former 
Parliaments, might be considered too small to notice, but 
which may be spoken of as perceptible if the comparison 
is made with the unbroken unanimity of last Session. There 
is asection of ardent Liberals, represented tolerably well by 
Mr. Fawcett, who think Mr. Guapsrone inclined to hesitate 
in walking in the strict path of Liberalism, and strive to push 
him on in the right road. There is another section of Liberals 
hesitating, timid, and fond of finding objections in detail, 
represented tolerably well by Mr. Heapiam, who do not 
exactly give out that they think Mr. GLApstonx is inclined to 
go too fast, but who, for fear he should go too fast, like to 
ioe obstacles of their devising in his way, and make 
im spend a little time in jumping over them or pushing 
them aside. There always have been, and it may be con- 
fidently asserted there always will be, two sections of this 
kind forming part of the Liberal party when it is in power; 
and, if their action is kept within reasonable bounds, it is 
very desirable that they should exist. That the whole Liberal 
party should vote as it is told by Mr. GLapsrone, exactly as 
the French Senate votes as it is told by M. Rovner, would 
be a great misfortune. The Liberal party is the party of 
action, of movement, of progressive thought. It is inevitable 
that in such a party there should be many differences of 
opinion. Different habits of thought, different accumula- 
tions of experience, different social relations, will make men 
view in different lights a matter on which they have come 
to @ general agreement. It is advantageous that these 
differences should find expression. It is only if they do 
find expression that the whole range of a great subject 
can be brought before the nation. It must be remembered 
that a large number of Liberals who would be inclined to 
criticize a Government measure, who only partially approve 
of it, and think it might be greatly improved, are silenced 
by the simple fact that they themselves belong to the Govern- 
ment, A rising member of the party not in the Cabinet is 
absolutely debarred from taking any real part in the con- 
struction of a great measure. He must vote for every clause 
%s proposed by the Government, and he is generally not 
allowed to saya word for or against the clauses he has to 
Support. There would thus be a sad lack of Parliamentary 
criticism to enlighten and assist the judgment of the nation 
if Liberals outside the Ministry were as much bound to 
give silent votes in accordance with the dictates of the Cabi- 
het as if they were in the Ministry. The criticism of a 
Conservative Opposition can never suflice by itself. There 
8 much to be learnt by every impartial Liberal from the 
Speeches of eminent Conservatives, but if criticism from a 
‘totally antagonistic point of view is valuable, so also is criti- 
ae from a friendly point of view. All Parliamentary legis- 
itn m is bad in the sense that it is slow, haphazard, and 
in ertoct but it has the one supereminent merit that it is 
"accordance with the judgment of the nation, educated by 


the discussions that attend its course, and therefore it is not 
liable to be swept away by sudden reactions. Were the 
Liberal party to act silently and as if by machinery at the 
bidding of its chief, itis difficult to see how this process of 
national education could go on in anything like a satisfactory 
manner. 

Those devoted adherents of Mr. Giapstone, therefore, in 
the press and in Parliament, who complain bitterly of what 
they term the factiousness of Mr. Fawcert and Mr. Heapiam, 
are, we think, unjust to those whom they blame, and blind to 
the true character of the Liberal party. Men who, like the 
Conservatives, at present simply resist, who have none of the 
responsibilities of Government pressing on them, or likely to 
press on them, and who enjoy the passing amusement of 
snatching any little party triumph that they can get on a point 
of no importance, easily manage to vote together in amass. But 
this cannot be the case and ought not to be the case with the 
Liberal party. Of course it is all a question of degree. If Liberals 
oppose the Government from mere wanton love of mischief 
or excitemert, or if they fail to support it when its existence 
or character is seriously attacked, they desert their party, and 
ought to be called strictly to account for doing so. They take 
a step which may be perfectly justifiable, but which they 
ought to justify. But nothing of the sort has happened this 
Session. The two sections of the party that have ventured to 
differ with the Government have kept themselves within the 
most moderate bounds; and it is not too much to say that. 
their opposition has done perceptible good. Mr. Fawcetr 
and his friends made a stout stand on the Education Bill and 
onthe motion relating to Dublin University. They thus forced 
the Government and the nation to consider at an early period 
of the Session what is called the religious difficulty. They 
made known the feelings of the Nonconformists, and brought 
into full notice the jealousy and alarm with which that 
respectable body of persons confess themselves to be filled 
whenever they dream that the parsons are going to steal an 
advantage against them. The result has been that the 
religious difficulty has been discussed and looked into, and put 
in every form and shape, until public opinion is beginning to 
be formed about it, and is moving in a direction which we may 
guess to be not quite in harmony with the views of those who 
set it in motion. How much better it is that a solution of 
the difficulty should be thus slowly and painfully arrived 
at by general discussion, than that it should have been im- 
posed towards the close of the Session on Parliament and. 
the public by the dead force of the Government. In the 
same way Mr. Heaptam has been, we trust to find, 
useful after his fashion. He is just the man to convince 
Mr. Gvapstone that, if the Irish Land Bill is suffered to get 
into hands like his, it will be fatally spoiled. What the 
Government so sadly want in dealing with this measure is 
distinctness of view, adherence to some intelligible principle, 
and a perception of the necessity of letting poor, ignorant, 
excitable creatures like Irish tenant-farmers know exactly 
what they have to expect. Mr. HeapLam is just the man to 
recall them to a sense of what is needed, and to make them 
feel that the faint querulous type of Liberalism is not exactly 
the type that ought to determine the character of a Bill that 
is meant to give new life toa nation. Of all queer things 
that could happen in current Parliamentary history, the 
queerest perhaps would be that one of the ablest Prime 
Ministers of modern times should bring in the skeleton of a 
great Bill, and that he should allow a legislator whom he did 
not think up to the humble office of Judge Advocate General 
to fill up the details. But if this is too absurd to take place 
really, it may be very expedient that its absurdity should be 
forced on the mind of Mr. GLapsTonE at a moment when, in 
the confusion and weariness of endless discussions on details, 
mind, 
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The utility of the Liberal opposition is, as we have said, 
entirely a question of degree. It would be a great mistake if 
Mr. Fawcert interrupted the progress of the Land Bill by 
further educational difficulties; and it would be a terrible 
nuisance if half a dozen other faint and querulous Liberals 
imitated Mr. Heapiam. Assuming it to be a good thing, because 
consonant to its nature, that the Liberal party should exhibit 
a considerable variety in its composition, we acknowledge that 
these varying elements should only express and develop them- 
selves within moderate limits. But there is no reason at 
present to fear any excess of Liberal opposition. There is 
nothing like a split in the Liberal party, nor anything 
approaching to the beginning of a split. The Conservatives 
announce that they are waiting for such a split, and are keep- 
ing quiet till it occurs. In the same way they are waiting for 
the great Conservative reaction, which has so long been just 
going to begin. But they can only comfort themselves with 
references to general experience, and to the philosophy of his- 
tory. Every Liberal party splits up, therefore this Liberal 
party will split up, is their simple logic. But there is no 
ground whatever for thinking that this Liberal party is going 
to split up now. And there are many good grounds for 
thinking that it will keep together. In the first place, the 
constituencies would abhor a split, and hold the terror of 
refusing re-election over the heads of those who might be- 
gin to thwart their wishes. In the next place, the Ministry 
is in thorough harmony with the Liberal party. Excep- 
tion may of course be taken to this or that portion of the 
conduct of the Ministry. The Cuancettor has shown un- 
expected weakness in his Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, and 
Mr. Guiapstoxe has, we trust only for a time, allowed him- 
self to be puzzled out of the boon he meant to confer on 
the Irish tenants. But these are very small matters if we 
take the whole relations of the Government and the party. 
The general attitude of the Government towards Ireland com- 
mands the support of ninety-nine Liberals out of a hundred. 
Their educational measures are at least steps in a Liberal 
direction ; and, so far as appears at present, they have satisfied 
very fairly the wishes of most of their supporters, or, with a 
very little pressure, are evidently prepared to satisfy 
them. They have shown great activity in their bribery pro- 
secutions, and are not to be shaken in their resolve to dis- 
franchise Beverley and Bridgewater. There is no assignable 
ground of difference between them and their supporters; and 
therefore the Liberal opposition they have to encounter is of 
a very mild sort, and has no root of bitterness in it. And, 
lastly, there is this peculiar weakness in the Liberal oppo- 
sition at present, that there is no one to lead it. The 
Ministry has been constructed on so wide a basis that 
there is no Liberal of anything like eminence, or promise 
of eminence, outside of it. In the old Patmersron days, 
some of the foremost Liberals were not in the Govern- 
ment, were severely snubbed by the Government, and 
hated by the Government in a very unmistakable way. 
Now all sections of the party are represented in the Minis- 
try, and all the conspicuously able politicians of the party 
are provided with places. There are many men of good 
practical ability on the Liberal side not in office, and there 
are the usual number of lawyers pushing on for their appro- 
priate promotion in rotation, but there is no one outside the 
Ministry of whom his admirers would say at once that he 
ought to be in it. There is nothing therefore at present for 
Liberals to fear in the recent dissensions of the party ; and 
such opposition as theirs is has certainly not transgressed the 
boundary of healthy independence, even if it has reached it. 


AUSTRIAN DIFFICULTIES. 


vo sincere desire of the Emperor of Ausrrta to establish 
Constitutional government in all parts of his dominions 
deserves a success which has not yet been achieved. Few 
instances can be cited of a potentate who has, with equal good 
faith, surrendered, under the teaching of experience, his own 
absolute power. Educated by a bigoted princess, ascending 
the throne in the crisis of a civil war, and initiated into public 
business by the most despotic of Ministers, the Emperor 
Francis Josepu strove during the first half of his reign to 
suppress every vestige of liberty in Austria, in Hungary, and 
in Italy. The Concordat with Rome was the climax of a 
short-sighted and impracticable policy which produced its 
natural results, The disasters of 1859 first enlightened the 
Emperor on the errors which he had committed; and he con- 
sequently made several experiments towards the introduction 
of a less unpopular system. His advisers were long incapable 
o: understanding the steady refusal of Hungary to accept 


new institutions in the place of ancient and hereditary rights, 
It was impossible to establish Parliamentary government in 
an Empire which included a separate Kingdom only eon. 
nected with the monarchy by the link of the Crown. 
German war of 1866 finally dispelled the illusions which 
had been disturbed seven years before. The fortunate losg 
of Venetia relieved Austria from one chronic difficulty; and 
the acknowledgment of the local independence of Hunga 
enabled the Emperor, after an interval of fifteen years, to 
celebrate the coronation which had necessarily been deferred, 
The inconvenience of dealing with two separate Parlig. 
ments has been successfully encountered by the machin 
of delegations and by the appointment of Count Bevsr ag 
Chancellor of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The old 
Parliament of Hungary, as it had been reorganized in 1848, 
easily resumed its functions as soon as the reconciliation wag 
effected. The present embarrassments of the Empire relate 
exclusively to the Cis-Leithan or Western portion of the 
Empire. The transition from absolute monarchy to a re- 
presentative system is troublesome and doubtful in its results 
when it takes place in a State which includes several races 
and languages. The medieval aggregates of provinces which 
became Kingdoms or Empires were originally formed, like 
private estates, by the acquisitions of the reigning families, 
Austria, fortunate in marriages and occupying the border- 
land of the German-Slavonic populations, held Germans, 
Poles, Magyars, Servians, Ruthenians, and Czechs under 
acommon sceptre. Comparatively little jealousy was felt in 
the Western provinces as long as the various communities 
were ruled by the central authority at Vienna; but one 
Parliament will not acknowledge the supremacy of another, 
nor is government by majorities popular where there is a 
conflict, not of parties, but of geographical sections. It 
was a comparatively simple matter to recognise and extend 
the qualified independence which had long been enjoyed 
by Hungary ; but the remaining half of the dual monarchy 
has not yet been fused into a whole. The Germans, who 
had always controlled the policy of the Empire, had seen 
with regret the concessions which were necessarily made to 
Hungary, and they are not prepared to see other provinces 
detach themselves from the Empire. On the other hand, the 
Bohemian Czechs claim for their own kingdom the position 
which has been secured to Hungary, and the Poles of Galicia, 
though they are loyal to the Emperor, are also jealous of the 
power of an Assembly in which German influence pre- 


dominates. 


The constitution of the Council of the Empire was in some 
respects copied from the American Senate. As in some 
of the American States, the members of the central Parliament 
were chosen by the local Legislatures; but the experiment, 
although it was recommended by plausible reasons, has not 
proved successful. The representatives of each province have 
been too much disposed to sort themselves into separate bodies, 
and several of them have from time to time threatened seces- 
sion. There has been no pretext for suspecting the fidelity of 
the Emperor to his pledges; nor can it be doubted that he 
would co-operate loyally with a Parliament which could arrange 
its own internal differences. His sincerity was tested two or 
three years ago when the bishops protested against the Act of 
the Council which had legalized civil marriages, The Emperor 
replied to their remonstrances by a reference to the responsible 
Ministers who exercised the Imperial prerogative; and when 
the Pore with ill-advised insolence declared that the Austrian 
laws were null and void, it appeared that the hold of Rome on 
the Empire through the personal conscience or spiritual selfish- 
ness of the Sovercign had finally burst asunder. It is a just 
cause for regret that so great a triumph of liberty and of right 
should be associated with even a temporary failure; but the un- 
satisfactory constitution of the Council was illustrated by the 
comparatively trivial incident of a menace of secession on the 
part of the Ultramontane representatives of the ancient and loyal 
County of Tyrol. The disaffection of the Bohemian members 
causes more serious alarm. ‘The indigenous population of the 
kingdom of Bohemia, though it constitutes a local majority, 18 
intermixed with a large number of Germans, who are naturally 
averse to separation; but the national aspirations of the 
Czechs have been encouraged by the success of the Hungarians, 
and they have been carefully and assiduously fostered by Rus- 
sian intrigues. The Panslavonic Congress at Moscow, which 
assembled two or three years ago for the ostensible purpose 
promoting literary and ethnological knowledge, was primarily 
designed as an invitation to the Slavonians of Bohemia to 
transfer their allegiance to Russia. The Galician Poles are 
fortunately not open to Russian overtures, but the Ruthenian 
peasantry of the kingdom have been sedulously taught om 
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every possible occasion that they are oppressed both by their 
Polish countrymen and by the Austrian Government. The 
Russian agitation, however, appears to have subsided for the 
time; but attempts to establish unity in the Council of the 
Empire have not hitherto prospered. 


The late short-lived Ministry was essentially German in its 
thies, and it consequently precipitated the rupture 
which had long beenimminent. The Bohemian and Galician 
members have simultaneously retired from the Council, and it 
has become indispensably necessary to attempt some new 
arrangement. ‘The new Ministry under Count Porocki seems 
to have assumed a provisional character; but it is under- 
stood that it will attempt a great constitutional change by 
substituting direct elections to the Council of the Empire 
for nominations by the provincial Legislatures. It seems 
not improbable that the constituencies may repose greater 
confidence in an Assembly which will have been chosen 
by themselves than in the results of secondary or indirect 
elections. In other respects it is believed that Count Porocxt, 
who is supposed to enjoy the support of his Polish country- 
men, will not concede any degree of independence to 
Bohemia. It is necessary not only to maintain the unity of 
the Western half of the monarchy, but to consider the 
susceptibility of Hungary, which would not consent to the 
establishment of a Federation in which the Kingdom 
would only be one of several co-ordinate States. In general 
Count Pvrockt and his colleagues are understood to be 
advocates of unity; and although Dr. Recusaver, the leader 
of the German Radicals, has not consented to join the Govern- 
ment, his party has not yet declared its purpose of opposition. 
If Austria has not thus far succeeded in acquiring Parliament- 
ary habits, all parties which are likely to attain power seem to 
be agreed in asserting Liberal principles on questions which 
involve no matter of provincial dispute. The Imperial Go- 
vernment has taken no direct part in the deliberations of 
the Roman Council; but it is well known that it discourages 
the extravagant pretensions of the Pore and his Jesuit insti- 
gators, Cardinal ANTONELLI has been informed that the adop- 
tion of the dogma of infallibility would be followed by the 
exclusion of the bishops from the Upper House. It would 
perhaps have been still wiser to abstain from all inter- 
ference with theological dogmas; but the Catholic Govern- 
ments seem to apprehend annoyance, not so much from the 
barren figment of infallibility, as from the sanction which 
it might by a logical inferenee afford to the immoral and 
anarchical propositions of the Syllabus. Italy, in its pro- 
fessed and well-founded hostility to Rome, would welcome 
the affirmation of the dogma of the Syllabus, or of any other 
form of suicidal folly which could tend to widen the breach 
between the Church and the kingdoms of the world. Austria, 
which, like France, is still not prepared for an entire breach with 
Rome, would willingly save the Holy See from the conse- 
quences of its own ruinous imprudence; but if it becomes 
necessary to choose between the Syllabus and political seces- 
sion from Rome, there will be no hesitation in preferring good 
toevil. It is in anticipation of the inevitable policy of the 
Government that Cardinal ScuwanrzeNBerG, himself the chief 
author of the Concordat, is, in concert with other able Aus- 
tan prelates, struggling to counteract the conceited obstinacy 
of the Porz, It is remarkable that, with the exception of the 
Tyrolese, none of the dissatisfied representatives of the various 
Provinces have thus far thought it worth while to defend the 
cause of orthodoxy against the Erastian propensities of the 
Government. ‘The advance which has within ten or twelve 
years been established in Austria, as in many other parts of 
the Continent, is satislactory, notwithstanding its incomplete- 
hess, 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


WRITER in the Dublin Review has attempted to show 
that Ireland is not irreconcilable, and in fact that she is 

t being reconciled to England. ‘The article is full of what, 
from the English point of view, we may call very good sense. 
Ii 1s especially strong on the total uselessness of the Irish 
King or thinking of using force against England. ‘The 
“Writer in a most candid manner reminds his countrymen that 
Whenever they have had an opportunity of rising against 
land they have failed to do so, and that, however much they 
May vapour, they never really mean to fight. Even if they did, 
€y could not possibly hold out for a week. Nothing therefore 
heed for the future be said about open rebellion. ‘The Irish are 
hot going to rebel, and there is an end of the matter. But they 
Can give an infinity of trouble and annoyance to England with- 
ows open rebellion, and this is what they have long wied to do 


with much success, They have distrusted England, and 
sulked and scowled and held aloof, being made wretched. 
enough themselves by the course they have taken, but still 
causing an amount of vexation that has been consoling to 
them. In this distrust they have been, however, largely 
justified, as the writer in the Dublin Review thinks, by the 
attitude assumed towards them by the Liberal party in Eng- 
land and its leaders for the thirty years that followed the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Few people, he says, ran more diametri- 
cally counter to the wishes and hopes of the Irish than Lord 
Patmerston and the set of persons most under Lord Pat- 
MersTON’s influence, This is very true. Lord Patmerston 
thought Irish grievances all rubbish, and was determined to 
keep them in the background. He treated any great change in 
the Established Church as an impossibility, and he invented the 
dictum that tenant-right is landlord-wrong. Mr. CarpWELL, 
and followers of Lord Patmerston of the usual official stamp, 
took their tone from their leader, and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, were quite in harmony with English opinion in doing 
so. ‘To give the tenants a hundredth part of what they asked, 
to give it them in an unacceptable form, and to assure them 
that England could never go beyond what was then given, was 
the Irish policy of Mr. Carpwett. But the Irish were hurt 
and vexed more by the performances or conduct of minor 
officials than by anything Lord Patmerston and Mr. CarDWELL 
did or said, ‘They were a little provoked, and perhaps a little 
amused, at the nonchalance of Mr. Horsman, who proclaimed 
that, as Irish Secretary, he had nothing to do, and summed up 
the distribution of duties in discharging which he had to take 
a part by saying, “‘ CaRLIsLe does the state ; Larcom does the 
“work; Ihunt.” But the full indignation of the Irish was 
reserved for Sir Rozert PEEL, who made a point of outraging 
and quarrelling with every one except the Ulster Orangemen, 
snubbed the tenant-right movement as if it were dirt, and 
pledged himself and Lord Pamerston to fight for ever for the 
Established Church. The irritation of Irishmen was in a very 
large degree the irritation of men who could get no attention 
paid to them, and who were only kicked when they com- 
plained. Now that they can get attention enough, and they 
and their grievances and the peculiarities of their ease occupy 
a sympathetic Parliament night after night, their irritation is 
fast subsiding, and they are no longer irreconcilable; or at least 
they ought not to be; and it is, in the view of the writer in the 
Dublin, who speaks with authority as an Irish patriot, very 
foolish and very wrong for the national leaders to try to keep 
alive the fading discontent, 

Mr. Giapsrone and the Fenians and the growth of Liberal 
opinions in Great Britain have all combined to bring about 
this altered state of things. Sentiment does much in Ireland, 
and the sentiment of pain at being neglected is giving way to 
the sentiment of pleasure at being well treated. This is, 
doubtless, most satisfactory. If we have not conciliated the 
Irish we have done nothing; and it is very cheering to find 
that there are Irishmen, like the writer in the Dublin Review, 
who confess themselves satisfied, and are willing to see every- 
thing done by the Parliament of the United Kingdom in the 
most favourable light. There are unmistakably some signs 
to be observed which seem to show that the Irish are, if not 
satisfied, yet hushed into quiet by what has been done for 
them. The Coercion Bill has met with very ready ac- 
quiescence in Ireland, and the truth has been made apparent 
of the statement that no set of persons were so much in- 
terested in its passing as the small tenants themselves. The 
system of terror had reached down much below the landlords, 
and even the humblest cottiers were subjected to the threats 
of the roving blackguards who were once supposed to be the 
embodiment of Irish discontent. The Coercion Bill has not 
only stirred up no ill-feeling, it has done a great amount of 
positive good. It has made those who were in a state of law- 
less excitement feel that the Government exists, and means 
to make its existence known and felt. Thus the state of 
Ireland is incontestably better than it was when the Session 
began, and both the Coercion Bill and the Land Bill have con- 
tributed to bring about the result. The tenants have, so far 
as can be judged, accepted the Land Bill with at least a passive 
approval. We hear of no fierce declarations now that nothing 
will do but fixity of tenure and rents by valuation. ‘The Bill 
is treated as a Bill that is well meant, and is all that ean be 
got, and it is therefore allowed to run its course without. 
any strong support or any strong opposition. The writer 
in the Dublin Review regards it almost exclusively from the 
side of sentiment. He takes it as a message of peace, with 
which he is thrilled and touched. He loves every one that 
has anything to do with it. His rapture for Mr. GuapsTone 
is all that could be wished; he adores the Irish Lorp Cuan- 
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CELLOR; he very nearly adores Mr. CuIcHESTER FoRTESCUE. 
Nothing could be more delightful in every way than the 
manner in which he expresses himself about these persons and 
about the present attitude of England towards Ireland. That 
such feelings should be expressed in such a quarter with so 
much warmth and evident sincerity is very gratifying, and is 
a political event of most serious importance. But if the Irish 
are reconciled, or very nearly reconciled, it is impossible 
not to wish that they would turn their minds while in 
this happy disposition to the consideration of the Land Bill 
while it is in course of formation. Not to denounce it as 
the work of a hostile and ignorant Legislature is some- 
thing ; to accept it generally as a token of goodwill is a great 
deal; but it would be most useful if the Irish would go 
beyond the regions of sentiment, and help us to make it a 
good Bill. Ulster tenant-right is safe, and so is compensation 
for past improvements; but the third pillar of the Bill, that 
of compensation for disturbance, is in a very tottering and 
shaky state, and if the Irish would help to prop it up before it 
tumbles down altogether, they would be doing themselves a 
very great benefit, and would at the same time afford us the 
satisfaction of thinking that we were not only meaning well, 
but were in the way to carry out our kind intentions. 


The total absence of interest which appears to be felt in 
Treland as to the details of the Land Bill is very remarkable. 
No Irish meeting of farmers, or of any section of the agricul- 
tural population, no Irish member, no Irish writer of eminence, 
comes forward to show what should be done in a matter so 
exclusively Irish. The agitators went in for fixity of tenure, 
and not seeing any chance of that they keep silent, fearing to 
descend off the high pedestal of having a grievance if they 
condescend to improve a Bill that is not drawn on the prin- 
ciples they recommended. The tenants have not sufficient 
coherence or education to express in any appreciable form 
their wants and wishes. The Irish members either hold aloof 
from the Bill because it does not sanction fixity of tenure, or 
they fear above all things to embarrass the Government, and 
think that to keep quiet, and vote steadily as they are 
wanted, is the best thing they can do under the circum- 
stances. The consequence is that no light is thrown from Ire- 
land at this important crisis of the Land Bill on the form which 
its provisions ought to assume in order to benefit Ireland 
as much as possible. Mr. GLapstone, with no one but the 
moderately adorable Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue to help him, 
is left to engage in a little series of conflicts with the English 
and Scotch landlords. The result has been a great waste 
of time, much useless discussion, and a grave deteriora- 
tion of the measure. Possibly, however, things have been so 
bad that they will now take a turn. The House of Commons 
will re-assemble on Monday, and it must go to work with an 
earnest desire to make progress if the Land Bill is to be 
passed this Session. The Ministry will have had time to re- 
consider its position, and Mr. GLapstove can hardly be prepared 
to go on henceforth as he has been going on hitherto. The 
opportunity for rest and reflection which he has enjoyed will, it 
may be hoped, have enabled him to put to himself the simple 
question whether he does or does not wish the prospect of 
compensation for disturbance to be a strong encouragement 
to tenants to throw themselves heartily into the cultivation of 
the land of Ireland. If he makes up his mind that he does 
wish it, and that he means to attain it, he can scarcely rest 
satisfied with allowing compensation for disturbance to be cut 
down until it comes to mean nothing but the chance of getting 
something out of a law-suit, if a Court can be persuaded that 
the balance of uncertainties is in favour of the tenant. It is 
impossible for Mr. Guapstone to persuade himself that this 
is what he meant to give the tenant when he first brought in 
his Land Bill. If, however, he does not see his way to giving 
the tenant any clear advantage, perhaps the best thing for 
the Irish farmer will be that the Bill should not pretend to 
give him an advantage which will bitterly disappoint him if 
he tries to avail himself of it. It would be better that the 
interminable uncertainties of the position which the Bill, as 
things now stand, will create should be lessened, even if am- 
biguities are ended by express declarations in favour of the 
landlord. When next week the discussion on the Land Bill 
is resumed, either the Government must show itself resolved 
to make compensation for disturbance a reality, or the best 
thing the friends of Ireland can do is to get rid of a sham 
compensation and to take a very little for the tenant as long 
as he knows that on that little he may confidently rely. 


ITALY. 


iy statement of the financial condition of Italy which 
was lately published on the highest authority in the 
Times is rather creditable to the country than satisfactory, 
It is well that Governments and nations should make ey 
exertion to maintain public credit; but the unfortunate fae 
remains that there is an annual deficiency which is not like} 
at present to disappear. The revenue, including a 
addition from Venice and its territory, has nearly doubled 
since the formation of the kingdom of Italy; and, if it could 
be exclusively applied to meet the working expenses of 
administration, there would be a large surplus. The embar- 
rassments of the Treasury are caused by the pressure of the 
debt, which was partly inherited from former Governments, 
and which was largely increased during the struggle for inde- 
pendence and national unity. The benefits which have been at- 
tained are well worth the purchase-money, which may perhaps 
not have been unnecessarily large. The portion of the debt of 
160,000,000/. which has been incurred by the Italian Govern- 
ment imperfectly represents the share of Italy in the cam- 
paigns against Austria in 1859 and 1866, the cheap conquest 
of Sicily and Naples by Garipatp1, and the suppression at 
Aspromonte of the wild enterprise which had been attempted 
by the same unmanageable patriot. In addition to the money 
which has been borrowed, large sums have been provided out 
of annual income, and the estates formerly belonging to mon- 
astic institutions have been sold on terms for the most part 
inadequate. It is only since the acquisition of Venetia that 
it has been found possible to effect a large reduction in the 
army; nor has any part of the national expenditure been 
more useful than the military outlay during the earlier years 
of independence. The army was the best school of unity 
and patriotism for a divided population which had grown 
up in provincial traditions. Conscripts from Naples and 
from Romagna who have served under the Italian flag 
will return to their respective districts as humble but 
effective missionaries of the national faith. The process 
of education through discipline is now less actively con- 
ducted, since it has been found necessary to curtail expense 
by every practicable method. The reductions in the army 
and navy have probably been carried to their utmost 
limit. An expenditure of seven millions sterling for military 
and naval purposes by a State with twenty millions of inha- 
bitants may be regarded as moderate. It is still necessary to 
intimidate the robber-bands of Naples and Sicily ; and recent 
occurrences show the difficulty of maintaining order even in 
the more civilized region of Romagna. It is also prudent 
to keep on foot a respectable force in preparation for con- 
tingencies which might at any time occur in the dominions 
of the Holy See. It is not likely that the melancholy event 
of Mentana will be repeated, or that any serious attempt will 
be made against Rome, as long as it is under French pro- 
tection; but a change of Government or of policy in France 
might render action on the part of Italy indispensable; and 
it would be desirable to act, if at all, with an irresistible 
force. If there is still further room for economy in military 
administration, there is no probability that an equilibrium 
can be produced by reductions in civil establishments. _ Italy 
possesses none of the sccial elements by which the services of 
paid functionaries may in some countries be superseded. The 
property of the convents is nearly exhausted ; and it would 
be neither just nor politic to confiscate the modest incomes of 
the parochial clergy. As it is difficult to increase taxation, 
the Italian Government is constantly tempted to make still 
further use of the national credit; but capitalists distrust 4 
State which is already heavily burdened, and even if loans are 
possible they are only to be raised at a very high rate of 
interest. The semi-official publication in the Ztnes may 
perhaps tend to raise Italian credit; but it is not itself caleu- 
lated to encourage sanguine expectations. 


If the Government can only tide over the difficulties of a 
few years there is little doubt that the resources of the country 
will be greatly increased. The former Governments, with one 
or two exceptions, discouraged every kind of improvement, 10 
the well-founded belief that the disaffection of their subjects 
would increase with the diffusion of intelligence and prosperity 
Within ten years there has been a large addition to the 
mileage of railways, and considerable sums have been spent 2 
the construction of ordinary highways. The trade and activity 
of the towns are said by the most competent observers to have 
advanced as rapidly as could have been expected, and m 
some of the most backward districts creditable efforts have 
been made for the promotion of popular education. e 
numerous schools which have been established in Naples am 
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Palermo may ultimately produce their natural effect by 
changing the character of the population. The Southern 
half of the kingdom, both on the Continent and in the 
jsla.d, may be expected by degrees to develop the fertility 
which has for centuries lain fallow. More than two thousand 
years ago Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily were studded with 
flourishing cities, and the natural capabilities of the country 
still remain. The Italian Government has many faults, but its 
administration is incomparably better than that of the younger 
branch of the Spanish Boursons. A statesman ambitious of 
achieving economical success would select by preference the 
worst possible state of things as the starting point of improve- 
ment. There is no reason why a State possessing one of the 
largest seaboards in Europe should not again display the spirit 
of maritime enterprise which long since constituted the wealth 
and power of the Italian Republics. The supposed advantages 
to be derived from the transit of the Indian mails through the 
port of Brindisi have been greatly exaggerated ; but the return 
ofa large part of the Eastern trade to its ancient course may 
perhaps tend to the improvement of Italian trade. Venice, 
Brindisi, Genoa, and Naples have by the opening of the Suez 
Canal been brought relatively, as well as positively, nearer 
to India and China, and their shipowners and traders naturally 
hope to profit by the start which they have gained at the 
expense of Liverpool and Southampton. ‘There is nothing 
wanted to Italian commerce but a supply of products and 
an effective demand for consumption. It is not likely that 
Italian manufacturers will for many years compete with 
England, with France, or with Germany. ‘The carrying 
trade must be conducted between the markets of exports and 
imports; and Venice, with little to sell or to buy, will not 
at present be able to rival the great commercial ports; but 
maritime energy always tends to find employment, and the 
aptitude of Italians for trade is proved by the general use of 
their language as the common dialect of the Levant. In 
the opposite direction, in the valley of the Plata, a prosper- 
ous and growing Italian colony will perhaps cultivate com- 
mercial intercourse with the mother-country. The rising 
generation in Italy may reasonably hope to enjoy a large 
increase of national wealth. 

One principal impediment to Italian prosperity may perhaps 
gradually disappear. The leader of the crazy anarchists who 
pass their lives in conspiracies against every actual Govern- 
ment is, as he himself pathetically observes, growing old, and 
inclined to despondency. Within a few weeks the Government 
has been compelled to repress disorders in different parts of 
the country at considerable expense to the State, and with the 
inevitable result of diminishing general confidence. Wherever 
there is mischief to be done in Italy Mazzini is busy, through 
his agents or by the indirect influence of his writings. In his 
youth he dreamed of the assassination of despots, of the rising 
of a liberated people against foreign oppressors, and of a mil- 
lennium in which the Italians, governing themselves, should 
enjoy perpetual felicity and peace. The means which he 
proposed for the accomplishment of his designs were for 
the most part inappropriate and insufficient, and his schemes of 
tyrannicide were doubtful in morality and injudicious in the 
selection of victims. If Mazzini had had his will, CHarLes 
A.sert would have perished by the dagger many years before 
the invasion of Lombardy, which was the first step to the 
liberation of Italy. When the decisive moment came, Mazzin1 
tefused to aid the enterprise of a Prince who was not disposed 
to engage in a desperate war without a prospect of aggrandize- 
ment in the event of success. During the campaign of 1848 
the Republican agitator used all his efforts to thwart the policy 
of Piedmont, but in the following year he partially redeemed 

is character by his share in the heroic defence of Rome. His 

Sincerity has indeed never been doubted; and, although his 
life has been a long series of perverse blunders, no living 
man has done so much to propagate the sentiment which 
rendered Italian unity and possible. Unluckily, 
he was a bigoted fanatic as well as a disinterested patriot, 
and he has always thought that the kingdom of Italy has 
unfairly superseded his ideal Republic. An implicit be- 
liever in creeds and symbols of political faith, Mazzini is 
4s bitterly opposed to Italian Royalty as in former times 
‘o Austrian domination. His zeal bears an exclusively 
Sectarian type, and his political harangues abound in reli- 
gous phrases. His latest address to his disciples is highly 

acteristic, and it is perfectly consistent with the doctrines 
beg he has uniformly preached. 4s at all times, he exhorts 

is followers to plot, to rebel, and generally to make govern- 

ment, except after his own fashion, to the best of their power 
impracticable; but he mournfully confesses that the present 
Seneration cannot hope to reap the harvest which destiny and 


duty require it to sow. There is no longer, he fears, even disin- 
terested devotion to abstract ideas; and a demoralized people is 
gradually falling off to the worship of opportunity and suc- 
cess. ‘The leader whom he most earnestly denounces is not 
some prophet of Christian priestcraft or of hereditary monarchy, 
but the founder of the religion of the Positivists. The 
school of Comre may be as subversive of all existing institutions 
as the sect of Mazzin1; but it affects to deduce its conclusions 
from science, and it has definitively abandoned the sentimental 
theism in which the Italian agitator earnestly believes. It is 
true that the political doctrines of the Comtists for the most 
part approach to a form of despotism; and it must be dis- 
tressing to the aged revolutionist to find that even the over- 
throw of all existing States and Churches might only leave 
open room for a novel heresy. More vulgar well-wishers to 
Italy would prefer a full treasury, a growing trade, and an 
effective police, to the systems either of Mazzini or of 
ComTE. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE PLEBISCITUM 


bape Liberal party in France has been spared one dis- 
couragement which would possibly have befallen it if 
the plebiscitum had been proposed a few years earlier. There 
is no symptom now of any disposition on the part of its most 
extreme section to draw a moral unfavourable to Parlia- 
mentary government from the Emperor’s readiness to appeal 
directly to the people. The delusion of a Cesarian democracy 
may endure in theory, but it no longer operates to the benefit 
of Naroteon III. ‘The retiring Ministers carry with them the 
respect of the Left as well as of the Left Centre; M. OLLIvier 
and his remaining colleagues have not so much broken up 
the Liberal party in the Corps Législatif as sent it whole 
and entire into opposition. They can still no doubt count 
on a large majority in every division, but this advantage 
would equally have been theirs if they had proposed 
to re-enact in its integrity the Constitution of 1852. The 
Chamber has recovered from the fright which led it, in 
the first moments of its existence, to display such un- 
expected zeal for Parliamentary institutions. It had been 
so unaccustomed to the idea of an Opposition possessed of 
any numerical strength, that the discovery that more than 
three million electors had given their votes against the Govern- 
ment was enough to persuade it that the revolution was 
already at the door. In the first zeal of this unpleasant con- 
viction, it was eager to make firm friends of the maimmon 
of Constitutionalism, as the only chance of safety. The 
Emperor had shown his powerlessness to hold his worshippers 
harmless, and the best thing they could do was to set up 
M. Ottivier as a barrier against the onslaught of M. Rocuz- 
Fort. Now that the danger has turned out to be less imme- 
diate than they thought, these same gentlemen are trying 
their hardest to make the world and the Emperor forget that 
they were ever frightened. That they may succeed as far as 
the world is concerned is highly probable, since the members 
of the Corps Législatif are not for the most part men whose 
actions have any secure dwelling-place in popular recollection. 
The Emrzror perhaps may have a better memory, and we ques- 
tion whether their reconversion to Napoleonism will be found to 
have done the majority much good. They may fairly flatter 
themselves, however, that if it has not regained for them the 
Imperial favour, it has had its share in determining the Impe- 
rial conduct. The return of the rats to the house which they 
had left by mistake is an indirect testimony to the-solidity of 
the structure; and the frank re-assertion of personal govern- 
ment contained in the new plebiscitum might not have been 
ventured on had it not been for the revived obsequiousness of 
the Corps Législatif. 

If anything had been wanting to prove that this appeal to 
the people is such a re-assertion of personal government, it 
would be found in the particular machinery by which the 
French elector is to be summoned to the exercise of his ex- 
alted function. The plebiscitum will be announced in an 
Imperial manifesto, a copy of which will be sent to every 
voter. That the Emperor will draw this proclamation 
with his own hand, and that the share of the Cabinet 
in the document will be restricted to a few suggested 
alterations of style, there can be no doubt; and, considering 
the political ignorance of a large portion of the classes 
addressed, it is more than probable that the receipt of 
this proclamation will, to many Frenchmen, be the first inti- 
mation that the Constitution of the Empire has undergone any 
change. The gain to Napoteon III. of being himself the per- 
son to make the announcement is obvious. He will describe 
as he pleases what has happened since June 1869, and the 
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fact that he is thus allowed to ‘be his own mouthpiece will be 
the surest evidence that his account of the matter is the true 
one. ‘The most patent distinction between personal and 
Parliamentary government is the fact that under the former 
the Sovereign speaks for himself, while under the latter a 
responsible Minister speaks for him. The French peasant will 
simply suppose that the Ereror has made some trifling change 
in the system which it pleased him to construct eighteen 
years ago. The same irresistible necessity which requires 
him to pay taxes, or to be drawn for a soldier, will be 
laid upon him to attend at the polling booth, and he will vote 
for the official Constitution as uncomplainingly as he has 
hitherto voted for the official candidate. To him the difference 
between a plebiscitum and an ordinary election will be merely 
one of detail. It pleases his superiors to make use of him for 
one purpose one day and for another purpose another day, and 
who is he that he should question what his superiors do? 

The most probable explanation of the Emrrror’s reactionary 
policy is to be found in this consideration. If he had gone any 
further in the road in which he has been travelling for the 
last nine months he might have lost the support of the 
peasantry. That support is given asa matter of habit rather 
than of conviction. Since the peasant has been an elector 
the free exercise of his privilege has been carefully with- 
held from him. He has never been allowed to taste 
the dangerous pleasure of voting for the candidate of his 
choice. It is this fact that has invested every speculation 
as to the ultimate course of events in France with so much 
uncertainty. The rural voters have been the < of the political 
problem. If the recent Constitutional interlude had lasted 
over a general election this obscurity must have been partially 
dispelled. It would have been impossible for M. Ottivier, while 
acting in concert with Count Darvu and M. Burret, to have 
maintained the system of official candidates, or to have allowed 
the Emreror to misrepresent the issue to the country. The 
traditional prestige of the Empire would have been discredited 
in the eyes of the one class over which Naroteon III. can 
reasonably hope that it retains any hold; the peasantry would 
have learned that the Imperial Providence had suffered him- 
self to be dethroned by the creatures which his hand has 
inade. The Emperor has risked something to avert this cata- 
strophe, and as yet events have justified his boldness. The 
peasantry are safe, for M. Ottivier does not even pretend 
that the influence of the Government officials will not be 
exerted in the canvass preceding the plebiscitum with 
all the vigour which has heretofore been enlisted in behalf of 
official candidates. Nor will the benefit end when the ple- 
biscitum has been taken. It may be expedient hereafter for 
M. O tivier, or his successor, to use language about freedom 
of election which, in the absence of authoritative comment, 
might deceive the Prefects themselves. This authoritative 
comment will now be supplied by anticipation. The whole 
bureaucracy of France will know how to interpret constitu- 
tional commonplaces which are preluded by a plebiscitum. 
The Government may hereafter talk as they please, in the 
comfortable certainty that, when their declarations come to be 
translated into action, the necessary limitations will be liberally 
supplied, and the result made in all respects agreeable to the 
Imperial palate. 

What are the losses to be set against this obvious gain ? 
Only the confidence of the Liberal party—a confidence which 
it is quite natural that the Emperor should have held it to be 
hopeless to labour for. Te knew that he was not dealing fairly 
by his Ministers, that his apparent conversion to Constitu- 
tionalism was at most only experimental, that he was simply 
waiting to ascertain how far it was necessary to go before 
venturing to retrace his steps. A man in this temper is, as 
a matter of course, distrustful of others. The preacher who 
knows himself to be an unbeliever at bottom will not be 
casily convinced that the emotion of his hearers is genuine. 
So long as it remained uncertain how far the French nation 
had cast in its lot with the Liberal party, it was necessary to 
assume a confidence in the loyalty of the former Opposition 
which Napotron III. was probably far from feeling. Now that 
he believes himself to have ascertained that the Liberals are 
only a minority, his scepticism as to their loyalty resumes its 
hold, and he discards a problematical gain in order to secure a 
certain possession. 


LAND AND LABOUR ON GOOD FRIDAY, 


F Mr. Cnonper Sex—if that is the correct name of the 
gentleman who has come to England in search of a creed 
—had studied London on Good Friday last, he would have found 
some curious materials for assisting his judgment on popular 


Occidental religion. The theory of Good Friday mizht have 
been explained to him by his ecclesiastical friends and the 
Daily Telegraph ; the practice of Good Friday he might haye 
learned for himself; and we dare say the Baxoo is intelligent 
enough to find that the theory and practice do not exact} 
suit each other. In his own country he is accustomed to some 
extent to religious rites in which a decided cultus of unedifyi 
animalism may be the chief feature; and perhaps there- 
fore the kissing in the ring at the Crystal Palace and the 
wrestling-matches at Islington might pass fur some sort of relj- 
gious observance. What was he to think of the Land and Labour 
League at Charing Cross? Charing Cross might in some sense 
be taken for a sacred site; it is adorned with statues of 
heroes and heroic lions, and the Oriental inquirer might take 
the whole thing for a bad imitation of the topes of his native 
land. ‘To add to Cuunper Sen’s illusion, he would see a grimy 
procession not much more squalid than a fanatical crowd at 
Benares, adorned with blood-red scarfs, which might recall} 
the rags and frippery of the devotees of Juggernauts. The 
tom-toms and flutes of Hindostan could not bray harsher 
dissonance than the band which accompanied these typical 
specimens of English Christianity. Passing from ritual to 
dogma, which is more in the new MAHomet’s way, he might 
further inquire what doctrine was taught by the devotees 
of Trafalgar Square. The Land and Labour League are 
preachers of an economical revelation quite as surprising as any 
which Mr. Cuunper Sen in his review of all the religions which 
are or ever have been in the world is likely to meet with. In 
fact, he will find no African fetishism nor the spiritual blank 
of the Australian savage more false and debasing than the 
Proletariate gospel of the Land and Labour League. To 
hardihood of assertion, as far as figures go, and to good solid 
lying, when numerals are concerned, the Oriental mind is 
accustomed. But some of the statistics of the Charing Cross. 
League might stagger a mind habituated to the exaggerations of 
the East. When we are told that the parks attached to the Royal 
residences alone are suflicient to afford a living to 1,700,000 
persons, and when we remember, on the highest authority, 
that every rood of English ground used to maintain a man, a 
very imposing acreage of the Royal demesnes is brought out. 
The stately pleasure domes and sumptuous pleasaunces con- 
structed, according to Mr. CoLeripce and a dose of opium, in 
Xanadu by Kusiai-Kuas, are as nothing in comparison with 
Hampton Court and Kensington Gardens. 


The existence of waste lands even in England would not 
be a strange conception to an Oriental, but Oriental gravity 
might perhaps be staggered, first, by being assured that 
these English waste lands are to be counted by millions 
of acres; and next, that they are held by proprietors who 
might make them profitable, but wilfully abstain from having 
them cultivated, in order that, by not adding to their rents, 
they may become, as in fact they do, much richer. These 
millions of acres of forest, foreshore, bog, marsh, and morass 
are kept uncultivated, and therefore produce no rent; and these 
“* cultivatible ” lands are kept by a bloated landed aristocracy 
untilled, because, as they produce nothing, so they help the 
“Jounging class” to a larger income. A mind accustomed to 
hear of the world resting upon the elephant and the elephant 
on the tortoise and the tortoise on nothing, could alone appre- 
ciate this account of landlords preferring to keep profitable 
lands unprofitable in order to increase their wealth. These 
profitable lands are kept maliciously barren in order that. 
the produce of what is cultivated should be kept dearer. It 
seems, then, that a brazen wall is built around the British 
Empire, and that the inhabitants, shut out from the commerce 
of the rest of the world, liave only the supplies of food 
raised in this island to depend upon. ‘There is no foreign 
corn, no foreign meat, no foreign produce of any sort 
imported. Just as the Dutch are said to have been in the 
habit of burning and destroying half the spices of the East 
in order to get the maximum of price for the minimum 0 
produce, so the cultivation of British corn is restricted by the 
landowners in order to enhance the value of what is grown. 
And the proof of this is to be found in the fact that we 
are eating bread at 5d. the 4-Ib. loaf. Of course it is of no 
use to argue on the profitable cultivation of corn with people 
who probably never saw a field of wheat in their lives; but, 
with the prohibition of the importation of foreign grain, am 
the correlative cultivation of our millions of barren foreshore, 
the price of bread would be certainly doubled, and perhaps 
trebled. There is certainly one result which we agree with 
the Land and Labour League would follow. Half the present 
English population being starved off, the necessity of eml- 
gration would be dispensed with. Mr. Hennessey, the Chair- 
man of this mecting, remarked that the working-men n0W 
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have'a political economy of their own; and we are thankful 
for his exposition of it. First we are assured that bread is 
dear, next, that it is kept at an artificially high price by the 
jandlords; and, finally, that it would be really profitable to 
cultivate the sea-shore, and that corn produced on Bagshot 
Heath could be grown cheaper thanin Poland. ‘The facts are 
just the other way; a great proportion of the corn land in Eng- 
jand is cultivated at the very narrowest margin of profit; and 
those who might be expected to know their own interests are 
already predicting that the time may come when it will no 
jonger pay to grow English wheatat all. Certainly Land and 
labour are understood very differently in Trafalgar Square 
and in Norfolk and Mark Lane. 


Such being the workmen’s political economy, we turn with 
gome interest fromtheir theory to their practical suggestions. It 
js something to be assured that the State is not to be required to 
seize all these uncultivated millions of acres without compen- 
sating the owners, though we see no reason why, on the 
Trafalgar Square estimate, the State should not do so ; indeed, 
unless the landowners use properly their hour of grace, 
this is, according to Mr. Weston, what it will come to. The 
State is to pay the owners the market value, and of course to 
find the capital for all this draining and reclaiming of all these 
innumerable wastes. This is only a reproduction of the ordi- 
mary socialistic national workshops; and it is not said where 
the money is to come from. Of course not from the taxation 
of the working-man; he is never to be taxed. Therefore 
it must come out of property. But there is no material 

but land, and “the possession of land is a crime, 
“and all rent is robbery.” It is superfluous to remark 
that on the new economical theory the State would be the 
greatest criminal, and the robber of the first magnitude. 
But if the possession of land is a crime, and rent is a 
robbery, the very first thing which a moral government, with 
Mr. Hennessey or Mr. Weston in Mr. Lowe's place, would do, 
would be not only to appropriate waste lands, but cultivated 
lands—in other words, to put an end to this crime and robbery. 
And when property in land is extinguished, and taxation on 
labour is not to be thought of, the funds required for pur- 
chasing at market-price the foreshores and forests must be 
got from—Mr. Hennessey does not tell us. The State is to 
be the only landlord, and rent is only to be paid to the State ; 
but in the meantime the State is to find means to buy out 
danded proprietors out of a revenue in which taxation is not 
tofind a place. This view of the capabilities of the State 
in finding capital at will is not indeed so surprising, consider- 
ing that the Trafalgar Square economists have persuaded 
themselves that not one penny of the remission of taxation 
which has been going on for so many years has gone 
towards making the food of the people cheaper. The 
remission of the duty on corn has, we are told, only made 
corn dearer; emigration has not reduced competition in the 
labour-market ; and we can quite understand that the reduc- 
tion of the sugar-duties just granted by “Coercion BiLL”— 
only to think that the People’s Witt1am has come to be 
nicknamed Coercion Bitt—is quite unintelligible to the 
leaguers, who certainly have had little experience of what 
Sweetens man’s life. Not one penny has gone to the working- 
classes; not one penny off the loaf, not one penny off rice, 
hot one penny off sugar. 

All this is more lamentable than ludicrous; the pathetic 
lement is stronger than the grotesque. That this sort of 
thing should be talked over by people so contemptible as 
Messrs. Hennessey and Weston is very sad. There was no 
‘Occasion, as one of them did, to express an opinion that the 
Sooner we are rid, or “ get shot,” of civilization the better for 
the British Empire ; or to look with lingering regret at the 
state of Savage man to whom the earth was as free as the air. 
Our Indian visitor may fairly doubt whether he has much to 
learn if the British civilization of Trafalgar Square is to be con- 
sidered a fair, or even tolerable, specimen of the results of our 
Christian civilization. The worst of it is, that, though not as yet 
‘o this absurd extent, there are principles and doctrines about 
Protection to British Industry which are current, and even 
Popular, elsewhere than in Trafalgar Square, though they are 
not pushed to this extent. Whether Mr. Hennessey and Mr. 

ESTON are more dupes than knaves is a question which it 
Would be useless to speculate upon. But it is a fact that the 

es which are simply revolting when presented in this 
vulgar form are held by others whose ignorance is in one 
Sense more culpable than that of these poor men. Mean- 
®, a8 in the case of the drunken helots, such a meeting 
and such speeches may have a sort of moral value. 


PROSPECTS OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Riadorny RICHARDS, R.N., Hydrographer to the Ad- 
miralty, and Lieut.-Colonel Ciarke, R.E., have made a 
Report on the Suez Canal which is a model of comprehensive 
conciseness and of clearness. The officers of the Canal Com- 
pany have at all times shown much good sense and good feel- 
ing in their readiness to furnish the fullest information on all 
matters connected with their great and successful enterprise. 
The dislike of the project which was formerly entertained in 
England on political grounds by the Government and by no 
inconsiderable portion of the community might have caused a 
certain degree of coldness and backwardness on the part of 
M. de Lessers and his associates; but the Company wisely 
looks to the commercial prosperity of the undertaking, and 
desires to secure for itself the greatest possible amount of 
traffic. It is possible that the Mediterranean States may after 
a time realize their expectations of a large increase of com- 
merce with the East, but since the opening of the Canal more 
than one-half of its receipts has been derived from English 
vessels, although no ships of the largest class have yet at- 
tempted the passage. Any comparative advantage which may 
accrue to foreign trade will be caused by the limited dimensions 
of the Canal. For many years the size and capacity of English 
ships have been constantly increasing; and although ship- 
builders will have no difficulty in adapting their construction 
to the exigencies of the Canal, any reduction of the dimensions 
which have been found most convenient and economical will 
cause serious loss. Captain Ricuarps and Colonel CLarke 
appear to be satisfied with the depth of the centre channel of 
the Canal, and they treat lightly the alleged difficulties of 
maintaining it by dredging; but they regret that the width 
of the floor of the Canal had not been originally doubled, so 
that it might have been possible for large vessels to pass one 
another, to round the curves with safety, or to avoid the risk 
of grounding if they accidentally deviate slightly from their 
course. There would be no engineering difficulty in widening 
the channel; but the Company, which has already sunk a large 
capital in the undertaking, has no intention of making so 
costly an improvement. At some future time it may perhaps 
be worth the while of commercial ‘nations to provide funds 
for the enlargement of the Canal. In the meantime it cannot 
be safely used by the large Government transports which are 
employed to convey troops to India. The transit by railway is 
fortunately not more expensive, and, as compared with the 
Canal, it saves a day or two in time. 


The difficulty which some engineers have anticipated in 
keeping Port Said open appears to have been imaginary. The 
experience of ten years since the commencement of the works 
furnishes materials for calculating the rate of accumulation of 
silt, and there is no doubt that it can be overtaken by dredges, 
or that in case of necessity the port can be protected by an 
extension of the breakwater. According to the Report the 
harbour is on a level in security and convenience with that of 
Alexandria ; and the steamers by which it will be principally 
frequented will find no extraordinary difficulty in obtaining 
access to the entrance of the Canal. The Suez approach is 
also unobjectionable, although large ships will depend to some 
extent upon the tide. In expectation of an increased naviga- 
tion of the Red Sea, it is recommended that additional lights 
shall be placed at certain specified points. Such precautions 
will be more necessary because the Red Sea will henceforth 
be frequented by masters who have not, like the Peninsular 
and Oriental officers, any special knowledge of its waters. 
Although it has long been known that a strait a thousand 
miles long, with the wind always blowing up or down 
it, would be practically unavailable for sailing vessels, 
the projectors of the Suez Canal can scarcely have foreseen 
the extent to which, in the interval between the be- 
ginning and the completion of their enterprise, steam naviga- 
tion has increased. As the invention of printing waited for 
the manufacture of paper which was necessary to make it 
practically useful, the construction of the Suez Canal has been 
aptly contemporaneous with the general adoption of steam. 
It would have been easy to tow sailing vessels through the 
Canal itself; but the narrow length of the Red Sea limits and 
determines the nature of the traffic. It follows that the voyage 
by way of the Canal will require a much larger consumption 
of fuel than the passage round the Cape. Although mail 
steamers never depend on the wind, men-of-war and ordinary 
merchantmen only use their screws as an auxiliary power 
in the absence of a favourable wind. According to the 
Report, a ship of war of 850 tons will consume on the 


| voyage by the Canal coal to the value of 5o0l. above 
| the quantity which would be used by way of the Cape. 
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Commercial shipowners will have further to take into con- 
sideration the loss of stowage which will be caused by the 
extra coal on board. The Canal dues on a ship of war of 
850 tons would amount to about 4o0o0/., with an additional 
charge in the case of transports for the troops, if they were 
regarded as passengers. On the other hand, the Canal will 
save, between the English Channel and Point de Galle, which 
is a common point of departure for India and China, more 
than 5,000 miles of distance and 36 days in time. In the 
majority of cases there is no especial need of haste in de- 
spatching a man-of-war to the Indian or Chinese stations ; and 
if any political emergency rendered a quick passage desirable, 
expense would not be taken into consideration. A large part 
of the trade between England and the East will certainly use 
the Canal. The saving in wages and provisions, and the con- 
venience of bringing the goods sooner into the market, will 
overbalance the additional expense of fuel and of canal dues. 
Captain Ricnarbs and Colonel CLarkE discourage any attempt 
to send the large transport ships by the Canal; and pro- 
bably the Government will be disinclined to exchange the 
present transport fleet for smaller vessels. Hereafter it 
may become a question whether the saving in the cost of 
transhipment and in a reduction of the number of transports 
would be worth effecting. As far as the troops are concerned, 
there is no inconvenience in passing from sea to sea as at 
present by the railway ; and the loss of two days in the Canal 
must be taken into consideration. It is a matter of detail that 
there is some difference in the fitting of the vessels for the 
tropical voyage on the other side of the Isthmus; but a 
ditticulty which is not felt to be serious in the long voyage 
round the Cape would not impede any change which might 
be otherwise thought desirable. The Peninsular and 
Oriental ships, which are considerably lighter and shorter than 
the transports, will probably be able to use the Canal with 
safety ; but the Company has not yet announced any change 
in its mode of transit, although the rival conductors of the 
Messageries Impériales have already begun to use the Canal. 
If the passage can be effected with safety, there will be a 
large saving of trouble and expense by avoiding a double 
transhipment of cargo, and passengers will gladly escape the 
disturbance of shifting their quarters as well as the trouble- 
some journey by land to Suez. The addition of two days 
to the entire length of the passage would not be regarded as 
a serious objection to the change, and it seems not beyond 
the reach of ingenuity to provide the means of making, during 
the passage of the Canal, any needful alteration in the internal 
arrangements of the vessel. The competition of the French 
boats will probably accelerate the decision, unless indeed it is 
found that the draught and length of the Peninsular and 
Oriental boats render the Canal unavailable. If the passage 
can be conveniently used, the number of packets might pro- 
hably be slightly reduced. It would be a grave misfortune if 
the French monopoly of the mail service to the East, which 
Mr. Warp Hunt, when he was for a short time converted by 
accident into a statesman, vainly endeavoured to establish, 
should be secured in consequence of the scanty dimensions 
of the Canal. 


There is no doubt that the Canal will yield a profit 
after providing for maintenance and working expenses; and, 
except to the shareholders themselves, it is unimportant 
whether it will return a due percentage on the capital. 
The balance-sheet of the undertaking would only become 
intelligible when it was fully known how much succes- 
sive Viceroys of Egypt have contributed in money and 
in labour to the entire outlay. M. de Lessers was one 
of those projectors who regard the accomplishment of a 
great work rather than the profitable investment of money. 
It may now be considered as certain that the Canal will 
in all future time be open to navigation ; and its constructors 
may boast that they have set an example to distant competi- 
tors who may perhaps hereafter divert from the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea a certain portion of the trade. The treaty 
between the United States and New Granada provides for the 
making of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and the 
surveys for the purpose of determining the course have already 
commenced. Whatever may be the material impediments to the 
undertaking, engineering difficulties may almost always be re- 
solved into expense. The political and commercial advantages of 
a canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific would to the people of 
the United States be worth almost any imaginable outlay. 
Almost the only natural defect of the North American con- 
tinent is that it is not an island. New York and San Fran- 
cisco are already connected by railway, and a canal would 
provide corresponding facilities for maritime commerce. _ It is 


to be regretted that the American Government should have 


sought to acquire a monopoly of a passage which ought to be 
the common property of all maritime nations. It may be 
hoped that there is ground for the report that the representa. 
tions addressed, formally or informally, to the Department of 
State by the English Minister, have met with a satisfactory 


reply. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 


| would be by no means wonderful that a military observer 

deputed by a foreign Government to witness the Volunteer 
review should find material for a disparaging report. (Con. 
sidering that such a force can be brought together only once 
a year, and can be kept together only for a few hours, it is quite 
possible that its commanders may commit serious mistakes, But, 
after all, the fact remains that the force has been brought together 
and may be expected to assemble in equal numbers on any 
similar occasion. Military criticisms on the conduct of an annual 
review need not, even when they are well founded, cause any 
great anxiety to Volunteers. But it would be idle to disguise 
that there has been a decline in the popularity of the service, 
The numbers attending this review were greater than have 
assembled in former years at Brighton, but nevertheless several 
well-known corps fell short of the strength which they used to 
show. ‘There is also an agreement among spectators of the 
march past that it was not so steady as it used to be, and it is 
reasonable to infer that neglect of drill, which is known to 
have prevailed, has produced its natural result. The original 
Volunteers have, from various causes, either withdrawn from 
the work or become lax in their attention to it, and their places 
are not supplied quite as much as could be wished with younger 
men. It is not, however, wonderful that there should be less 
enthusiasm than was felt for the service in its earlier years, 
and it would be absurd to desire even the possibility of 
a war for the sake of attracting recruits to the ranks of the 
Volunteers. Nevertheless, it were to be wished that the duty 
of becoming efficient members of this service could be felt by 
the young men of England more generally and powerfully 
than it is. Looking to the size and wealth of London, the 
number of its Volunteers that can be produced under arms is 
inconsiderable. It ought never to be forgotten that, unless 
the country can be efficiently defended by Volunteers, some 
method of compulsory service will become inevitable. With- 
out reviving discussions of the danger of invasion, there 
is always a liability to discreditable panic, unless we are 
willing to adopt simple and inexpensive, and at the same 
time efficient, means of safety. The Volunteer organi- 
zation, as it exists at present, is highly valuable, and no one 
doubts that, on the least alarm of war, it would be rapidly 
extended. But it would be satisfactory to see some exten- 
sion without such an alarm. Small musters are discouraging 
to those who do attend, and thus they have a tendency to 
become smaller. It is not only that the London corps do not 
assemble in such numbers as they used to do, but they do not 
assemble anything like so often. On the long summer even- 
ings it was formerly easy to get together two or three thousand 
men, but now such an attempt would probably end in disap- 
pointment. It would, however, be a lamentable result if the 
existing body of Volunteers were to allow themselves to be 
discouraged by the want of that support which they might 
reasonably have expected to receive. The great object to be 
aimed at is to preserve the framework of the force, and to keep 
together a number of experienced men sufficient to enable 
recruits to learn their duty. 


The criticism which has been bestowed upon last Monday's 
review was doubtless well deserved, but Volunteers may con- 
sole themselves by thinking that they could do better with more 
practice. It may be admitted that the officers are inferior in 
knowledge of their duty to the men, and it may be added that 
the officers would learn their duty more completely if the men 
would give them more frequent opportunities of studying 1 
There can hardly be any occupation less exhilarating than that 
of practising company drill with the skeleton of a company. 
And when it is complained that the metropolitan Volunteers 
neglect to take advantage of cover in their skirmishing, 1 
should be remembered that they have very few opportunities 
of exercising, except on perfectly even ground, where the 
only cover available is a lamp-post or a pillar letter- 
box. But if it be true that Volunteer officers at Brighton 
lost distance in marching past, or exposed their men un- 
necessarily, or allowed them to fire at absurd ranges, these 
are mistakes which may be easily corrected. Any man 
who has eyesight and intelligence may teach himself some 
portion of what he would quickly learn if he had an act 
enemy in his front. It is to be observed, however, that 
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olunteers require practice in firing asin everything else, and 
neon be better that they should have that ter, when the 
supposed enemy is distant 1,000 yards than that they should 
home their cartridges unexpended. We are not greatly 
disturbed by the possibility which is suggested by a military 
critic, that a Volunteer who witnessed the contest for Oving- 
dean Hill might acquire a false idea of what being driven out of 
a position really means. We have no doubt that any Volunteer 
who is actually driven out of a position will thoroughly under- 
stand the meaning of the expression. And if a Volunteer was 
tin company drill and skirmishing, and, above all, in 
obeying orders, we should feel satisfied that he was competent to 
occupy a position until the time came for quitting it, of which he 
would not be judge. Itis easy to showthat the tactics in a review 
at Brighton are less scientific than in a sham fight at Alder- 
shot. But the purpose of the two operations is different. 
There is at Brighton the object, which is not to be despised, of 
gratifying the spectators. They will not come unless there is 
something striking for them to see, and if they do not come 
the interest of the review will slacken. Again, it is an im- 
portant object to give all the troops upon the ground some- 
thing to do, because inactivity is sure to be looked back upon 
with dissatisfaction. To attain this object it would be quite 
allowable to proceed in a manner which might be described as 
circuitous and dilatory. It is mere pedantry to demonstrate 
that, if something had been done which was not done, the 
battle ought on scientific principles to have ended sooner than 
itdid. We should answer that this was a sufficient reason 
for not doing it. The brigadier who incurred a critic’s 
censure for taking the longest way to reach his point would, 
in our opinion, exculpate himself if he answered that he 
wished his men to stretch their legs and expand their chests. 
But of course a critic is nothing if he is not critical. 


It must not be forgotten that the force which was reviewed 
at Brighton was brought from London, or greater distances, 
and carried home again with punctuality and without accident. 
It is no inconsiderable gain that railway companies as well as 
general officers have learned by these reviews to perform 
duties of which formerly they were ignorant. The pity is 
that such occasions come so very seldom, and that 25,000 
men under arms can only be collected by a great and rare 
effort of London and the Southern counties. If it were 
possible to keep such a force together for a week, and 
if the force and its commanders at the week’s end 
did no better than at the beginning, we should begin 
to think that there was good ground for adverse criti- 
cim. But if it were possible to collect and keep together 
such a force, it would be totally impossible for the War Office 
to provide them with tents or provisions. The Volunteer 
must continue to depend on his havresack and what Colonel 
Wricut euphemistically terms his “ water-bottle,” and his 
campaign must be begun and ended in a single day. The 
foreign officers whom the newspapers represent as viewing 
the proceedings of Volunteers with alternate admiration and 
amazement might properly report to their Governments that 
the result of ten years’ experience of this force is moderately 
encouraging. It might have been expected that a conviction 
of the necessity of such an organization would have taken 
hold more strongly than it has of the minds of those who 
Within the last ten years have grown from boys to men. 
Itmust not be forgotten that there is no escape from the 

ive of an efficient Volunteer service, or some com- 
pulsory organization. The men of England cannot evade 
the obligation which rests on the men of other countries, 
lor is it desirable that they should. Without desiring to see 
4 Prussian system established here, one cannot help feeling 
that the results of volunteering show rather poorly by com- 
Parison. The country cannot be said to have attained that 
Position of security which it would have reached if the 
Volunteer movement had gone on as it began. The military 
ctiticisms to which reference has been made have at least this 
Value, that they disclose the opinions of the writers that 
something more is wanting. It is, however, to be remem- 
that the number of Englishmen who have learned 

the use of the rifle is much larger than might be in- 
ed from observation of these annual reviews, and it may 
be hoped that even those who have grown tired of drill 
Will retain their love of shooting as long as any share of bodily 
activity remains to them. It may be hoped also that the 
+ ar which has been evoked by the marching past of the 
olunteers at Brighton will induce the effort which is neces- 
Sry to regain their old proficiency. The corps which have 
/quired and thus far kept a reputation will be in danger of 
as it unless they can obtain recruits. It is not much that 
youth of England are asked to do for their country’s sake. 


We have seen lately how the Paraguayans gave their lives and 
all that they possessed to one of the worst Governments in the 
world. Shall Englishmen give nothing for the reality of that 
“peace and justice” which was a bitter mockery in Paraguay ? 


DR. NEWMAN’S REALISM. 


R. NEWMAN’S new volume will be variously estimated 

as an argument in Lamia | and in philosophy ; and the ap- 
plication to its propositions and conclusions of that rationale of 
assent which it expounds may not be as direct and unhesitating as 
its author hopes. Certitude is not the state of mind with which 
most readers will close the cover on the last page. The readers, 
however, who accompany him with the greatest degree of scruple 
and protest upon the main road of his reasoning will stroll plea- 
santly enough with him in the byways and nooks of thought 
into which he occasionally diverges. Dr. Newman may be an un- 
safe guide along the high road or up the mountain path, but he is 
a delightful companion in the valleys and among the hedgerows. 
His arguments are often doubtful, but his illustrations are always 
excellent, and sometimes perfect. They open sudden glimpses into 
life, and flash sound principles of literary criticism and practical 
judgment upon the mind with the force of an intuition. Dr. 
ewman has, in a rare degree, the faculty of what he calls real 
apprehension ; and his scorn of the habit of mind which substi- 
tutes thin abstractions and casual aspects of a thing for the 
many-sided thing itself is natural to an intelligence which is 
rfectly free from any such infirmity. The language of intel- 
ol alienation and aversion in which he speaks of mere notions 
resembles that which Mr. Maurice is in the habit of using. 
But there is this difference between the two men. Dr. New- 
man sees things in the clear sunlight. Mr. Maurice beholds 
them too often through a thick fog. Dr. Newman never requires 
an interpreter. Mr. Maurice stands in constant need of one. He 
is a sort of ecclesiastical Jack Bunsby, and his oracular utter- 
ances are often little better than darkness visible, until some rapt 
auditor, or (may we say?) spectator, acting the part of a theo- 
logical Captain Cuttle, has illuminated them from his private 
lantern, and shown the world that its commonplaces are Mr. 
Maurice’s profundities, and that it holds the theology of Lincoln’s 
Inn Chapel and of Vere Street without knowing it. By a curious 
contrast, Mr. Maurice’s realism is that which the theology of the 
Roman Catholic Church has derived from the scholastic philosophy. 
He appears to believe in a human nature, distinct, not merely as a 
conception or as a phrase, but as a thing self-subsisting and 
eternal, from the nature of particular men, and making those what 
they are by their participation in it. His doctrine of the Incarna- 


tion and the consequences which he derives from it rest on this - 


basis. Dr. Newman, on the contrary, expresses himself in lan- 
guage which, if it falls short of the nominalist heresy of Rosce- 

inus, yet is identical with the conceptualist heresy of Abelard. 
The word “man,” in his view, means one or the other of twa 
things. It denotes either this, that, or the other individual man, 
or the properties common to all men, abstraction being made of the 
differences which distinguish them. The general term, if it is, in 
his opinion, something more than a flatus vocis, is nothing more 
than a subjective conception. Dr. Newman’s view is in substan- 
tial coincidence with the doctrine expounded in Locke’s celebrated 
chapter on General Terms, and in Mr. J. S. Mill’s chapter on 
Abstraction. Mr. Maurice’s writings, on the other hand, afford 
illustration on illustration of that are of the import 
of general language which, as Mr. Mill observes, constitutes mysti- 
cism. ‘“ Because,” says Mr. Mill, “we can think and speak of man 
in general, that is of all persons, so far as possessing the common at- 
tributes of the species, without fastening our thoughts permanently 
on some one individual person; therefore man in general was sup- 
posed to be not an aggregate of individual persons, but an abstract 
or universal man, distinct from these.” is is Plato’s man, and 
Mr. Maurice’s. It is not Dr. Newman’s. To him the only real 
man is the individual presented to us by our senses. The general 
term gives, to use his own language, simply our reading of him 
“in the light of those comparisons and contrasts which we have 
made him suggest to us. He is attenuated into an aspect, or re- 
legated to his place in a classification.” Dr. Newman’s realism 
is the realism not of the theologian, but of the poet, the novelist, 
the artist, and the picturesque historian. It might be more pro- 
perly called individualism. ; 

Language, as the expression of intellectual notions, is the instru- 
ment and vehicle of science and philosophy. When this use of it is 
unduly extended to literature and life, it isa source of delusion 
and error. Some of the most interesting and amusing passages of 
Dr. Newman’s volume illustrate very cleverly the absurdities 
which have flowed from the improper substitution of notional for 
real apprehension :— 

I su he says] most men will recollect in their ears how 
nations, and the like, of which at the time they had no actual knowledge of 
their own ; how ashamed or how amused they have since been at their own 
gratuitous idealism when they came into possession of the real facts con- 
cerning them. They were accustomed to treat the real definite Titus or 
Sempronius as the quidam homo, the individuum vagum of the logician. 
They spoke of his opinions, his motives, his practices, as their tradi- 
tional rule for the genus Titus or Sempronius enjoined. In order to 
find out what individual men in flesh and blood were, they fancied that the 
had nothing to but to do refer to commonplaces, alphabetically arranged. 
Thus they were well up with the character of a Whig statesman or a Tory 
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a Wesleyan, a Congregationalist, a parson, a priest, a philanthro- 
pist. a writer of controversy, a sceptic; and found themselves prepared, 
without the trouble of direct inquiry, to draw the individual after the peeu- 
Hiaritics of his type. And so with national character; the late Duke of 
Wellington must have been inipulsive, quarrelsome, witty, clever at 
repartee, for he was an Irishman; in like manner we must have cold and sel- 
fish Scots, crafty Italians, vulgar Americans, and Frenchmen half tiger, half 
monkey, As to the French, those who are old enough to recollect the wars 
with Napoleon know what eccentric notions were popularly enter- 
tained about them in England; how it was even a surprise to find 
some military man who was a prisoner of war to be tall and stout, because 
it was a received idea that all Frenchmen were under-sized and lived on 
frogs. Such again are the ideal personages who figure in romances and 
dramas ‘of ‘the old school; tyrants, monks, crusaders, princes in disguise, 
and ive damsels; or benevolent or angry fathers, and spendthrift 
heirs ; ‘like the symbolical characters in some of Shakspeare’s plays, “a 
‘Tapster,” or “a Lord Mayor,” or in the stage directions “‘ enter two 
murderers. 

Flebilis Ino, 


Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes.” 

What TI ‘have been illustrating in the case of persons might be instanced in 
regard'to places, transactions, physical calamities, events in history. Words 
which are.used by an eye-witness to express things, unless he be specially 
eloquent, will only convey gencral notions, Such is and ever must be the 
popular mode of apprehending language. On few subjects only have any of 
us the opportunity of realizing in our minds what we speak and hear about, 
and-we fancy that we are doing justice to individual men and things by 
making them a mere synthesis of qualities, as if amy number of abstraciions 
would, by being fused together, be equivalent to one concrete. 

We have extracted this passage without abbreviation because it 
brings out very forcibly the real strength of Dr. Newman’s intel- 
lect and character, and the secret of his influence. Despite his 
present position, it is hard to suppose that if he had lived at the 
time of the Reformation he would not have taken his side rather 
with the Humanists than with the upholders of scholastic obscu- 
rantism. He is indeed essentially a Humanist. It is interesting 
to find him in his latest volume quoting not only Shakspeare, and 
Scott's Peveril of the Peak, but also Mr. Anthony Trollope’s Or/ey 
Farm, and Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. This faculty of real 
apprehension, to use his own phrase, is the one point which he had 
in common with his great contemporary and rival in ascendency 
over the more thoughtful Oxford men of the past generation, Dr. 
Arnold, of whom it was said that “he knew what others only 
believed; he saw what others only talked about.” The remark 
might be transferred to Dr. Newman. ‘To Arnold, history, as he 
himself avowed, was not a plan, but a picture. Dean Stanley 
narrates ina striking passage how he seemed to recollect, as if he 
had been an eye-witness, the great scenes and persons of his read- 
ing, the tumult of Orsar’s assassination in the Capitol, the strolls 
of Alcibiades round the walls of Syracuse, and Sylla “with the 
livid spots upon his face, and yet with the air and manner of Sir 
Walter Scott's Claverhouse.” ‘Yet the likeness between Arnold 
and Newman in this respect is marked by a difference. Arnold 
had the energetic sympathy of an actor in the scenes and a 
comrade of the men whom he describes. Newman has the dis- 
criminating insight into the perplexities and infirmities of other 
niinds and characters which belongs to the father-confessor and 
spiritual director. All his writings, however abstract they may 
be in form and pretext, are in fact what his lectures to Anglicans 
avow themselves to be, argumenta ad homines. 

When Dr. Newman proceeds to philosophize upon the two 
modes of apprehension which he describes with much force, he 
illustrates how little great gifts will accomplish on a field to 
which ‘they are not suited. “To apprehend notionally,” he 
says, “is to have breadth of mind, but to be shallow; to appre- 
hend really is to be deep, but to be narrow-minded. The latter 
is the conservative ae of knowledge, and the former the 
ag of advance.” ‘These dicta deserve as much respect as 

r. Johnson’s celebrated mode of disposing of the lucidity of 
Hume's style, by the remark that shallows are always clear. If 
mind were a fixed quantity in every individual, it might be true 
that what is gained in breadth is lost in depth; and that, as a 
man narrows his intelligence, he makes it more profound. But 
the intellect is not like a volume of water, of which the same 

uantity may be extended over a lagoon or sunk in a well. Dr. 
Newman has himself pointed out that notional apprehension is the 
instrument-and condition of science, and that real apprehension is 
necessary to give vividness and truthfulness to history and to 
art. ‘Fosay that science is shallow, but that art is deep, is, if we 
may speak with critical freedom, to talk sheer nonsense. Not less 
absurd is it to assert or imply that the progress of knowledge 
depends upon, or is naturally associated with, mental shallowness. 
Keenness and accuracy of apprehension of external objects in their 
completeness, that is to say of real apprehension, depend upon 
the acuteness and delicacy of the several senses, ‘They make the 
picturesque historian, and are the foundation of delight in nature 
and in art. Instead of being necessarily associated with depth, 
they deal exclusively with what is superficial. The tendency to 
reflection, comparison, and analysis, by which general ideas are 
formed, and the resolution of nature and history into complicated 
links of cause and effect, take men below the surface and appear- 
ance of things. Had Dr. Newman reversed his dictum, he would 
have been nearer the truth. If, however, we take his sentences 
as a fragment of unconscious autobiography, they have a value 
which excuses their philosophical shortcomings. The Roman 
Catholic Church, as a great historic institution, the heroism of 
its maztyrs, the holiness of its saints, the poetry of its legends, 
the dauntless bearing of its champions in their war with secular 
ers, and the beauty of its art—these thi real or believed 

ia, have brought Dr. Newman into its fold, is the convert, 
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not of dogma, but of history, the captive, if we may so 

of real apprehension ; and his book is the unconscious vindication 
of his mental habit and attitude. As such, it is an interestj 
sequel to the Apologia pro Vitd Sud. The Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent might not unfairly bear the sub-title of 
Contribution to the Art of Taking Things for Granted. 


ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


WeE have this year been enjoying our brief respite from laboy 

under unusually favourable circumstances. The rigourg of 
an English spring have suddenly given place to an interval of the 
most perfect weather that our own or perhaps any other climate 
can produce. There has been a succession of days during which 
it was a pleasure simply to breathe and to move. We could 
almost realize the pleasures of a zoophyte calmly imbibing the 
waters of some temperate sea and never troubling itself by g 
voluntary effort; or, if our tastes favoured more violent exertion 
the temperature was not so great as to make it dieagreeable. This 
is the very definition of perfect weather; and, external circum. 
stances being thus as favourable as we can often expect, it is ip. 
teresting to inquire whether we have put them to the best possible 
use. There are of course many restless beings whose misfortune 
it is that they are incapacitated by nature or by position from 
ever really taking a holiday. There are luckless Ministers who 
can only snatch a few hours or minutes of repose, and whog 
dreams will be haunted even at Easter by reflections upon the 
Ulster tenant-right or the religious difficulty. “Even Sunday 
shines no Sabbath-day to them,” and they must of necessity be 
content to look forward to some distant day when the Opposition 
will cease from troubling and the Fenians will be at rest. There 
are others whose internal energy makes anything like genuine rest 
impossible in this life. They dash off for three weeks to investigate 
the conditions of landed tenure in the Danubian Principalities or 
to pick up gossip at the doors of the GEcumenical Couneil; or, it 
may be, for communication is inconceivably rapid, to pay a flying 
visit to the Red River Settlement. It would be presumptuous to 
set any limits to the activity of gentlemen consumed by the pas- 
sion for useful information. 

Leaving such exceptional cases, however, the greater number of 
us try to grasp the chance of resting upon our oars for a few 
moments, and gaining time to draw a few fresh breaths before 
joining once more in the ceaseless and weary struggle of exist- 
ence. How do we accomplish the task? Nothing, as has been 
remarked with at least sufficient frequency, is so characteristic of 
races or individuals as the way in which they take their amuse 
ment; and it is generally added that Englishmen show a special 
incapacity in the art of pleasure-seeking. Whether this be true 
or not we shall not inquire, simply remarking by the way thatif 
we fail of success it is not for want of sufficient energy in the 
pursuit. Open any fresh path to amusement, and the principal 
difficulty will be that so many people will rush into it as to jostle 
each other to the limits of toleration. And this suggests one ob 
vious reflection. The upper classes, who presumably should be 
the best judges as they have the ego opportunities of trying 
the experiment, clearly indicate by their practice that in ther 
opinion pleasure consists principally in solitude. What we reall 
want to do is to get the taste of London out of our mouths; 
for that reason our ideal of pleasure is retirement to some place 
where, as the poet expresses it, never 


Sounds the oath of British commerce or the accent of Cockaigne. 


It is true that a horrible fatality seems to dog our footsteps. No 
sooner has any man discovered a solitude than he does his best, 
in spite of his better mind, to people it with his like. Hundreds 
of people rush to any place at which each of them expects to be 
the only visitor. The principle, however, remains, and it is ad- 
mitted in theory that the first condition of securing a holiday is 
to get out of acrowd. But, as we descend in the scale, the oppo 
site principle seems to prevail. The greatest of all pleasures for 
the average cockney is to see a collection of many thousands of 
people exactly like himself. Why such a spectacle should be 
other than depressing in the extreme to any reasonable being 
remains a mystery ; but that it is intensely delightful to the majo 
rity of mankind seems to be proved by experience. The increase 
of crowds at such sights as the University boat-race can omly 
be explained by this curious passion, A German critic of the 

of these performances attempted to explain the crowd by the utterly 
mistaken theory that most of them had bets upon the race. 
bably not one in a thousand had any such interest except in the 
most trifling degree. They did not, it is true, care much for the 
race, and they knew nothing about the merits of the crews oF of 
the rival Universities; but each man in the hundred thousand, o 
the five hundred thousand, went to see the hundreds of thousands 
of people precisely like himself. Any nucleus will serve a3 Wt 
—a horse-race, or a boat-race, or a Volunteer review, or & mis 
cellaneous performance at the Crystal Palace. The enthusiast 
penny-a-liner whose description of this last institution has 
honour of appearing in advertisements informs us that ‘ the 
rich blossom of the peach and almond was here and there # 
seen, and the fresh verdure of the lawns and meadows and the 
wide and varied landscape seen from the Crystal Palace, made UP 
the picture which should delight none more than those doomed to 
live in ‘ populous city pent.’” But those persons did not really 
to see the rich bloom of the peach and almond, which they 
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have seen’ quite as easily elsewhere; nor even the marvellous 
Japanese balancers, nor the extraordinary Aztecs, nor the other 
tions which have been set up in the great temple of modern 
civilization. They went principally, so at least we venture to 
guess, to see each other, and the same excellent reason took them 
to the review at Brighton, and will in a few weeks take them to 
Epsom Downs. The pleasure is so simple and so easily obtained, 
that it seems at first sight hard to imagine that it should have 
sich powerful attractions. Yet every year it becomes more 
wertul, and before long it will probably be sufficient to do away 
with any pretext, and simply to advertise that on a given day and 
hour an enormous crowd will — on Wimbledon Common, or 
in Trafalgar Square, to secure the attendance of as many people 
gs can raise the necessary amount of funds and leisure. A huge 
qowd is in fact one of the most impressive of sights, and, con- 
sidering our facilities for producing it in the highest perfection in 
London, it seems to be almost a pity that we should require any 
icular spectacle to serve as a nucleus, 
To say the truth, there is something melancholy about this gre- 
jous instinct. The extraordinary facility for raising crowdsshows 
nore forcibly than anything the extreme poverty of the population 
jn resources for amusement. The ordinary cockney who finds a 
little time thrown upon his hands is entirely at a loss for the best 
mems of turning it to account. Two alternatives present them- 
selves. He has in the first i the choice of getting drunk ; but, 
to put out of sight all moral considerations, he remembers that he 
can enjoy that amusement with very great satisfaction fifty-two 
timesa year. He feels it due to himself to employ any national 
holiday which may come in his way in some more distinctive 
fushion. The advertisements tell him that there is an extraordinary 
Aztec to be seen and some sacred music to be heard at the Crystal 
Palace. He does not care much for sacred music, and he must 
be very singularly constituted if he takes a lively interest in ex- 
trrdinary Aztecs. But he knows that many thousands of his like 
will be attracted by the same advertisements, and accordingly he 
goes in the glorious certainty of struggling in a crowd of slightly 
odoriferous mortals for some hours, and feeling that he has in 
some vague way taken part in a great national festivity. He has 
a dumb instinct that he ought to be conspicuously happy, and 
though the share of active amusement which falls to his private 
account is not very overwhelming, he credits himself with a large 
part of the aggregate pleasure of the multitude. So many people 
must have been drawn together by some powerful cause, and 
therefore he takes for granted that he, as one of them, must have 
had sufficient inducement to leave his home and inspect the Aztecs. 
Ifsome share of pleasure of a superior order, such as the listening 
to go music, falls to his lot, it is so much clear gain; and it is 
to be hoped that the seed so sown does not fall altogether upon 
barren soil. Only it is plain that if he really enjoyed the music 
as he ought, he would tind better modes of procuring it than 
+ inn aetna himself to the pressure of many thousands of his 


We must admit, indeed, that the Crystal Palace, in spite of its 
extraordinary Aztecs, supplies more rational amusement than most 
places of cockney resort. ‘There are, at any rate, beautiful gardens 
with a picturesque view. But the fact that amusements have to 
be taken in this wholesale fashion by huge uncomfortable crowds 
israther depressing, It is due in part, of course, to the unavoid- 
able inconveniences of our mode of life. If three millions of 
people will persist in living on a few square miles of ground 
they must tread a good deal on each other's toes. Every centre 
of attraction must be unduly crowded; and the very air will be 
full, not only of Professor Tyndall's disagreeable germs, but of 
tue cockneys. Nor can we hope that the poorer classes will be 

¢, Within any moderate time, to betake themselves for their 
bolidays to Scotch lochs or Swiss mountains. They will have 
% put up with Hampstead Heath, and will be lucky if they 
Peserve even that breathing-place permanently. Yet things 
might be better if they were a little more capable of rational 
ttjoyment. In the schools of the future this will, it is to be 
hoped, be one of the objects to be kept in view. ‘The art of 
yam cannot perhaps be directly taught any more than some 
of those abstract doctrines of political economy which it is pro- 
psed by enthusiasts to impress upon the infant mind. But the 
lustes may be cultivated which enable a person to amuse him- 
elf rationally. Some of the East-end artisans, it was said the 
other day, were induced to study entomology by the neighbourhood 

Epping Forest ; and the pleasures of beetle-hunting in a wood 
we lntinitely superior to those of standing in a crowd for several 

to see a couple of boats or a score of galloping horses. Under 
wy circumstances such amusements must be limited to an exceed- 
gly minute fraction of the inhabitants of a monstrous city ; but if 
‘atomology were out of the question, some sort of scientific or 
wlistic tastes would make an English holiday a less dreary spectacle 

itisat present. In addition to the pleasures of the public- 
ouse or the race-course, other centres of attraction would spring 
'p which would fill the intervals of work in a manner worthy of 
beings. Volunteering has done something for one class, 

It is of necessity a very limited opening. lf we were to 
Artiste further on the subject, we should be in danger of run- 

8 into very Utopian reflections. It is suflicient for the present 

wg the sight of a British Sunday, when dulness is 

die into a religious duty, is scarcely more depressing than 

tthe out Of &@ British holiday, when we are all crowding each 
er to partial asphyxiation im the vain pursuit of some intinite- 
Pretext for amusement, .A decided improvement in the 


external aspect of such celebrations would be more cheering to 
the philanthropist than many tables of statistics as to the in- 
crease of revenue or of the number of people who can sign their 
names, 


THE OXFORD EXAMINATION RESOLUTIONS. 


—— University of Oxford is again tinkering its system of 
examinations. We wonder whether any scheme will ever 
be allowed fair play. Twenty years ago real and serious changes 
were made in the system. New subjects were admitted, and the 
whole thing was supposed to take a fresh start under fresh 
auspices. Had that system been allowed full and fair play for 
those twenty years, we should now be in a position to pass a fair 
judgment upon it. We should be able to judge how far the 
objections made to it at starting have been confirmed by ex- 
perience. We should see how far any defects in its working 
need to be remedied by statute, how far they might be left to 
the discretion of successive Examiners to heal over in practice. 
And, what University reformers are generally in too great a hurry 
to think of, there would have been time to judge of the practical 
working of the new system on the men who have gone through it. 
Has learning really been advanced by it or not? Are the men 
who had gone through the new system really better men in their 
several lines of study than those who went through the old? 
But instead of giving the new system this fair trial—a fair trial 
which none so strongly asked for it as those who opposed it 
in the first instance—a large part of those twenty years has 
been paesed in patching and botching it in detail. Every 
year, almost every term, there has been something or other 

roposed, whether carried or rejected, in the shape of an 

ixamination Statute. The impetuous leaders of youthful opinion 
seem to change their standard terminally. Some clever 
young man has got a scheme one term which is to be the great 
panacea for everything. You are of course an old fogy if you do 
not swallow it at once. But the next term another clever young 
man, or very likely the same, has got another great panacea, and 
you are now an old fogy if you are willing to give so much as a 
chance to the panacea of the term before. Old stagers in the 
controversy are sometimes amused when their own arguments of 
twenty years back are trotted out before them as the latest dis- 
coveries of youthful genius. Men who have really thought the 
subject out are rather inclined to sigh when they see that, amidst 
the endless tinkering in detail, it is impossible to get a moment’s 
heariug for any proposal or objection which involves a principle. 
The University will be all alive on the exciting questions whether 
such an examination shall be passed in the sixth or the seventh 
term, whether three books shall be taken up or four, whether 
honorary fourths shall be continued or abolished, whether class- 
men or passmen shall be examined first. But for questions of 
principle, questions which really involve the difference between a 
sound and an unsound way of teaching, no attention can ever be 
gained. Such questions are dreamy, unpractical, mere hobbies of 
this or that man, for which not a moment’s thought can be spared 
in the endless process of building up and pulling down every 
trifling detail of the subject. 

The result is that one main object of University degrees and 
honours is lost. To the outer world the whole thing is a mystery. 
It is in any case hard to make the outer world understand what 
University degrees and honours are worth and are not worth ; but 
the difficulty increases tenfold when the system is so complicated 
and so ever fluctuating as itisnow. An Oxford first classno longer 
conveys any definite idea. It may mean any one of half-a-dozen 
or more different things of very different values. The general 
ge seems to save itself trouble by ignoring the whole thing, 

y shutting its eyes to the changes of the last twenty years, and 
assuming that Oxford studies are still—what they never were at 
any time—confined to Latin and Greek. But it is far from being 
only the general public that is puzzled. Oxford men, men who 
have had their share in University offices and University con- 
troversies, are as little able as the merest outsiders to follow the 
never-ending series of changes and proposed changes. The thing 
is an endless flux; men to whom dabbling in reform is doubtless 
a source of pleasant excitement forget that in a matter like a 
University Examination, where stability is of the first con- 
sequence, it is better to put up with a few acknowledged evils 
than to be for ever pulling the whole thing about till no one can 
understand what it means, 

It would be too long a story to discuss every detail of the 
scheme embodied in the series of resolutions some of which have 
been carried and others thrown out in the Congregation of the 
University. But we wish to say a little about the proposed 
changes in the schools of Litera Humaniores and Law and 
Modern History, and about the relations between the two. In 
the school of Law and Modern History it has been proposed 
and carried to divide the present school into two sections or 
schools, which, as they are to have separate class lists, separate 
examiners, and separate boards of studies, will be virtually 
as distinct as any two of the other schools are from one an- 
other. On the other hand, Congregation rejected a proposal to 
make a smaller change in the school of Litera Humaniores by 
distinguishing three separate subjects—Philosophy, History, and 
Philology—but without establishing distinct examiners or distinct 
class lists. Now, if any change is to take place at all, it is well 
that it should be a reasonable and a thorough change, one which 
will really get rid of the weak points of the system, and will 
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make further change needless for a good time to come. In the 
two present proposals, alike in that which was carried and in that 
which was thrown out, we can discern a certain feeling the way 
after better things, but nothing more. The great stumbling- 
block from the first day when any change was attempted has been 
the old superstition about “Ancient” and “Modern.” It is the old 
notion which, as long as it lasts, will be the bane of all sound learn- 
‘ing, that history, law, philosophy, philology, anything else, on one 
side of a point of time as yet untixed, are one thing, while the 
same subjects on the other side of the same unfixed point are 
another thing. It must not be forgotten that whatever may be 
the objections to the present school of Law and Modern History, 
it was at any rate a vast improvement on the original scheme of 
1849. That scheme is now probably forgotten, but it is worth 
remembering as one of the most remarkable productions of human 
shallowness. There was to be a school of Modern History and 
the Cognate Sciences. The cognate sciences were any sort of 
subjects, not being palpably mathematical or physical, treated in 
we authors as opposed to the ancient authors of the school of 
the Literee Humaniores. That is to say, human knowledge was 
to be cut in half chronologically, and the second halves of each 
subject were to be shovelled tugether in this incongruous fashion. 
This portentous absurdity was tco much for the common sense of 
the University, and the proposed school of Modern History and the 
Cognate Sciences was cut down to the existing school of Law and 
Modern History. The union of Law and History in this school 
has often been complained of by some and insisted on by others, 
and it is now proposed to divide the two. The truth is that the 
real objection is, not to the union of the two in itself, but to 
the way in which the two subjects, while nominally united, 
are practically kept apart. It is plain that there can be no 
sound knowledge of law without a considerable knowledge 
of history, and that there can be no sound knowledge of 
history without a considerable knowledge of law. In studying 
English history, for instance, no branch of the subject can 
be more important than to know what statutes were passed in 
each reign, under what circumstances and with what objects they 
were passed, which of them have been repealed, and which of 
them are still in force. This is the historical study of law; but 
this is a very different thing from setting a professional lawyer to 
examine in petty professional details, without the faintest histo- 
vical reference. No class of books are commonly conceived in a 
more thoroughly non-historic spirit than the common text books 
ot lawyers, Blackstone himself above all. The purely technical 
and professional character given to the legal part of the examina- 
tion te been the bane of the school, but it by no means follows 
that law and history, subjects each of which is a part of the 
other, should be altcgether put asunder. What is wanted is 
fusion rather than separation, and we cannot help asking, what 
will be the relations between the proposed school of Law, as one 
of the means for getting the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and the 
existing school of Civil Law, a cord confers the degree of Bachelor 
in that faculty ? 

But a still more important point is suggested by the proposed 
changes, as it has been suggested by all the changes that have 
been proposed since the era of change first began. Every time 
these subjects are discussed, we are led to think once more over 
what we have been thinking of for the last twenty years, 
Every advance of real knowledge in history, in philology, and 
in the numberless subjects into which history and philology 
open, shows more and more clearly that in all these subjects the 
distinction between “ Ancient” and “Modern” is simply the 
great stumbling-block to be got rid of. We must rise, the Uni- 
versity must rise, above the old-wives’ superstition that the 
Greek and Latin languages, that old Grecian and old Roman 
history, are some mysterious things all by themselves, requiring 
different faculties from other lunguages and other branches of 
history. Ifthe system of examinations is to be recast, it needs to 
be recast in a bolder way than anything proposed by the present 
resolutions. What is needed is « School of History and a School 
ot Philology, each of which shall cast all purely chronological 
barriers to the winds. The one great point is that the study of 
history, in whatever time or place, is one study—that the study of 

hilology, in whatever time or place, is one study. ‘To master the 

istory of Greece and to master the history of England can be done 
only by following exactly the same method and by exercising 
exactly the same faculties. To learn Greek and to learn German, 
if either of them is learned as it should be learned, is exactly the 
same process. If the two languages are learied by diflerent 
methods, it is because one, most likely both, are learned by a 
wrong method. The only difficulty in the way of a real School 
of History, ranging trom 776 B.c. to the most modern date that 
may be looked on as safe, is a purely imaginary difliculty. It is 
plain that in 1849 the devisers of the School of Modern History 
and the Cognate Sciences had no notion that there were any original 
sources for medieval or later history. They looked on Hallam and 
Guizot, and even on David Hume, as inspired teachers whose know- 
ledge of history came without any external means. It was easy to 
show the shallowness of a scheme which dreamed of secondary 
writers only. But those who argued in this way in 1849, perfect 
a3 their argument was ad hominem, had not themselves mastered 
the fact that many medizeval and later writers were thoroughly fit 
subjects for examination, and they were thus led to object to the 
introduction of “ Modern” history altogether. We have advanced 
since those days, and we can now see that the right thing is a School 
of Philology in which the various Aryan languages shall be dealt 


with as equal kinsfolk, a School of History in which Thucydj 
Tacitus, Lambert, and De Thou shall be read side by side, 
dealt with as kindred alternatives. ; 

Such a scheme as this, the one real solution of the whole diff. 
culty, will be made more easy by the proposed changes with 
regard to the earlier examination popularly known by the 
tesque names of Moderations and Mods. The earlier such a 
examination is placed the better. The schoolboy learning whic, 
it requires ought to be got up at school. The University ig no 
the place for gaining it, though the University may very right} 
demand it as a condition of entrance. By the time a student 
enters the University, he should be able to put away, if not 
childish, at least boyish things, and be ready to devote his 
University course to some one or more of the higher subjects, be 
it History, Philology, Natural Science, or any other. 


LIMP PEOPLE. 


\ TICE is bad, and malignant wickedness is worse, but beyond 
either in evil results to mankind is weakness ; which indeed 
is the pabulum by which vice is fed and the agent by whic 
malignity works. If every one in this world had a backbone, there 
would not be nearly as much misery or guilt as there is now; 
for we must give each individual of the “cruel strong” a 
following of victims; and it would be easy to demonstrate that the 
progress of nations has always been in proportion to the number of 


‘stiff backbones among them, Yet unfortunately limp people abound, 


to the detriment of society and to their own certain sorrow; mol- 
luses predestined to be the food of the stronger, with no power of 
self-defence or of self-support, but having to be protected against 
outside dangers if they are to be preserved at all ; and perhaps when 
you have done all you can do, not safe even then, and most likely 
not worth the trouble taken about them. Open the gates for but 
a moment, and they are swept up by the first passer-by ; let them 
loose from your own sustaining hand, and they fall abroad ina 
mass of flabby helplessness, unable to work, to resist, to retain— 
mere heaps of moral jelly, pitiable as well as contemptible, per- 
haps pitiable because so contemptible. See one of these 
creatures left a widow, if a woman—turned out of his office, if a 
man—and then judge of the value of a backbone by the miserable 
consequences of its absence. The widow is simply lost in the 
wilderness of her domestic solitude, as much so as a child set 
in the midst of a pathless moor with no one to = him to 
the safe highway. She may have money, and she may have 
relations, but she is as poor as if she had nothing better than 
parish relief, and unless some one will take her up and man 
everything for her conscientiously, as lonely as if she were an e 
in astrange land. She has been so long used to lean on the 
stronger arm of her husband, that she cannot stand upright now that 
her support has been taken from her. Her servants make her 
their prey; her children tyrannize over her and utterly , a her 
authority ; her boys go to the bad, her girls get fast and loud; all 
her own meek little ideas of modesty and virtue are rudely thrust 
to the wall; and she is obliged to submit to a family disorder 
which she neither likes nor encourages, but which she has not 
the strength to oppose nor the wisdom to direct. She may be 
the incarnation of all saintly qualities in her own perso, 
but by mere want of strength she is the occasion by which 8 
very pandemonium is carried on; and the worst house of 4 
community is sure to be that of a quiet, gentle, molluscous little 
widow, without one single vicious proclivity so far as she herself 
is concerned, but without the power to repress or even to Ie 
buke vice in others. A molluscous man, too, suddenly ejected 
from his long-accustomed groove, where, like a toad embedded 
in the rock, he had made his niche exactly fitting to his 
own shape, presents just as wretched a picture of helplessnes 
and unshiftiness. In vain his friends suggest this or that inde- 
pendent endeavour; he shakes his head, and says he can’t—It 
won't do; what he wants is a place where he is not obliged to 
depend on himself, where he has to do a fixed amount of work 
for a fixed amount of salary, and where his fibreless plasticity 
may find a mould ready formed, into which it may run without 
the necessity of forging shapes for itself. Many a man of respect 
able intellectual powers has gone down into ruin, and died miset- 
ably, because of bis limpness, which made it impossible for him 
to break new ground or to work at anything whatsoever with the 
stimulus of hope only. He must be bolstered up by certainty, 
supported by the walls of his groove, else he can do nothing ; a” 
if he cannot get into this friendly groove, he lets himself drift into 
destruction. 

In no manner are limp people to be depended on; their vely 
central quality being fluidity, which is a bad thing to rest “ 
Take them in their family quarrels—and_ they are always — 
ling among themselves—you think they must have broken 
with each other for ever, that surely they can never forget - 
forgive all the insolent expressions, the hard words, the “4 
flavoured epithets which they have flung at one another; but the 
next time you meet they are quite good friends again, and ood 
on in the old fluid way as if no fiery storms had lately trou ke 
the domestic horizon. Perhaps they have induced you to t 
sides; if so, you may look out, for you are certain to be —_ 
over, and to have the enmity of both parties instead of only sien 
They are much given to this kind of thing, and fond of ma a 
pellets for you to shoot; when, after the shot, they on“ “ 
disown you. They speak against each other furiously, tel Y 
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gil the family secrets, and make them worse and greater than 
they really are ; and if you are credulous for your own part you 
take them literally, and if highly moral, you probably act 
on their accusations in a spirit of rhadamanthine justice, and the 
absolute need of rewarding sin according to its sinfulness. 
Beware; their accusations are baseless as the wind, and acting 
on them will lead to your certain discomfiture. The only safe 
way with limp people is never to believe what they say; or, if 
uy are forced to believe, never to translate your faith into deeds 
or even words; never to commit yourself to partisanship in 
any form whatever. They don’t intend it, in all probability, but 
by very force of their weakness limp people are almost invariably 
untruthful and treacherous. By the force, too, of this same weak- 
ness, they are incapable of anything like true friendship, and in 
fact make the most dangerous friends to be found. They are so 
plastic that they take the shape of every hand which holds them ; 
and if you do not know them well, you may be deceived by their 
softness of touch, and think them sympathetic because they are 
fuid. They leave you full of promises to hold all you have told 
them sacred, and before an hour is out they have repeated to your 
test enemy every word you have said. They had not the 
faintest intention of doing so when they left you, but they “slo 
about,” as the Americans say; and sloppy folks cannot hol 
secrets. The traitors of life are the limp, much more than the 
wicked— people who let things be wormed out of them rather than 
intentionally betray them. They repent likely enough; Judas 
himself; but of what good is their repentance when the 
nischief is done? Not all the tears in the world can put out the 
fire when once lighted, and to hang oneself because one has be- 
trayed another will make no difference save in the number of 
victims which one’s own weakness has created. 

Limp men are invariably under petticoat government, and it all 
depends on chance and the run of circumstance whose petticoat 
jsdominant. The mother’s for a long period; then the sisters’. 
If the wife’s, there is sure to be war in the feminine camp be- 
longing to the invertebrate commander; for such a man creates 
infinitely more jealousy among his womankind than the most 
discursive and the most unjust. He is a power, not to act, but to 
be used; and the woman who can hold him with the firmest 
grasp has necessarily the largest share of good things belonging. 
She can close or draw his purse-strings at pleasure; she can 
use his name and mask herself behind his authority at pleasure; 
he isthe undying Jorkins who is never without a Spenlow to set 
him well up in front; and we can scarcely wonder that the 
various female Spenlows who shoot with his bow and manipulate 
his circumstances are jealous of each other to a frantic pitch, 
regarding his limpness, as they do, as so much raw material from 
which they can spin out their own strength. As the mollusc has 
to become the prey of some one, the question simply resolves 
itself into whose ? the new wife’s or the old sisters’? who shall 
govern, sitting on his shoulders? and to whom shall he be as- 
signed captive? He generally inclines to his wife, if she is 
younger than he, and has a backbone of her own; and you may 
see alimp man of this kind, with a fringe of old-rooted female 

phytes, gradually drop one after another of the ancient stock, 
till at last his wife and her relations take up all the space, and are 
the only ones he ag His own kith and kin go bare while 
he clothes her and hers in purple and fine linen; and the fatted 
calves in his stalls are liberally slain for the prodigals on her 
side of the house, while the dutiful sons on his own get nothing 
better than the husks. 

Another characteristic of limp people is their curious ingra- 
titude. Give them nine-tenths of your substance, and they will 
tum against you if you refuse them the remaining tenth. Lend 
them continually ali the money you can spare, and lend in utter 
hopelessness of any future day of reckoning, but refrain once 
for your own imperative needs, and the will leave your house 
open-mouthed at your stinginess. To be grateful implies some 
kind of retentive faculty, and this is just what the limp have not 
got. Another characteristic of a different kind is the rashness 
With which they throw themselves into circumstances which they 
afterwards find they cannot bear. They never know how to cal- 
culate their forces, and spend the latter half of their life in re- 
gretting what they had spent the former half in endeavouring to 

,or to get rid of, as it might chance. If they marry A. 
they wish they had taken B. instead; as house-mistresses they 
away their servants at short notice after long complaint, and 
then beg them to remain if by any means they can bribe them to 
stay. They know nothing of that clear incisive action which sets 
Men and women at case with themselves, and enables them to 
rat consequences, be they good or ill, with dignity and resigna- 
tion, A limp backboneless creature always falls foul of conditions, 
pattover they may be, thinking the right side better than the 
left, and the left one so much nicer than the right, according to 
its own ea of standing for the moment; and what heads plan 
and hands execute, lips are never weary of bemoaning. In fact the 
limp, like fretful babies, do not know what they want, being un- 
Conscious that the whole mischief lies in their having a verte- 
ral column of gristle instead of one of bone. Then they spread 

selves abroad, and take the world into their confidence, 
Weep in ee and rave in private, and cry aloud to the priest 
hi the vite passing by on the other side (may be heavily laden 
ant own share) to come over and help them, poor sprawling 

“vpase when no man but themselves can set them upright. 

© confidences of the limp are told through a trumpet to all four 
comers of the sky, and are as easy to get at, with the very 


ntlest pressure, as the juice of an over-ripe grape. And no 
essons of experience will ever teach them reticence, or caution 
in their choice of confidants. Not difficult to press into the ser- 
vice of any cause whatever, they are the very curse of all causes 
which they assume to serve. They collapse at the first touch of 
persecution, of misunderstanding, of harsh judgment, and fall 
abroad in hopeless panic at the mere tread of the coming foe. 
Always convinced by the last speaker, facile to catch and impos- 
sible to hold, they are the prizes, the decoy ducks, for which 
contending parties fight, perpetually oscillating between the 
maintenance of old abuses and the advocacy of dangerous re- 
forms; but the side to which they have pledged themselves on 
Monday they forsake on Tuesday under the plea of reconversion. 
Neither can they carry out any design of their own, if their friends 
take itin hand to over-persuade them. Ifa man of this stamp has 
painted a picture he can be induced to change the whole key, 
the central circumstance, and the principal figure, at the sugges- 
tion of a confident critic who is only a pupil in the art of which 
he is, at least technically, a master ; if he is preaching or lecturing, 
he thinks more of the people he is addressing than of what he 
has to say, and, though impelled at times to use the scalping- 
knife, hopes he doesn’t wound. Vehement advocates at times, 
these men’s enthusiasm is merely temporary, and burns itself out by 
its own energy of expression; and how fierce soever their aspect 
when they ruflle their feathers and make believe to fight, one 
vigorous peck from their opponent proves their anatomy as that 
of a creature without vertebra, pulpy, gristly, gelatinous, and 
limp. All things have their uses and good issues; but what por- 
tion of the general good the limp are designed to subserve is one 
of those mysteries to which none as yet hold the key. 


CONDITION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


i ie British workman does not care very much about 
foreigners. Beyond a vague idea that every foreigner is 
necessarily a Frenchman or a Russian he has formed little con- 
ception of the lives and manners of people who are so unhappy 
as to dwell out of England. And if he knows little, he cares 
less. It is, therefore, not of much concern to him that Secre- 
taries of British Legations draw up careful Reports of the wages 
and general condition of men in the same grade of life as himself 
in other European countries. He will never read them ; still less 
will he deduce any inference from them. But there is another 
class which may derive some profit from these Reports—that of 
men who, sometimes intentionally and sometimes involuntarily, 
make their own ignorance the groundwork of an appeal to the 
prejudices of the English operative; who contrast his condition 
with the fictitious superiority of some French or Belgian labourer; 
and raise shouts of indignation by asking how long the British 
workman will consent to remain in his present disgraceful in- 
feriority? To some persons of this class the publication of the 
Reports which the Secretaries of Legation have drawn up under 
Lord Clarendon’s directions will be of value. It will prevent the 
honest portion of them from imagining a state of things which 
does not exist, and declaiming on it as if it did exist. And 
others it will set a-thinking in a different direction from that 
which their thoughts have hitherto taken. To professed statis- 
ticians it will afford the groundwork for a future and more elabo- 
rate comparison between the economical conditions of workinz- 
men’s lives in different parts of Europe. If the more honest and 
intelligent leaders of the Trades’ Unions would only compile a 
brief analysis of the wages, rent, price and quality of food 
among the labouring classes of the Continent, they would be 
performin a legitimate service to their colleagues and followers. 
They would cut away many a supposed grievance, and still would 
leave much actual good to be done. 

We will begin with the Report which describes the conditions 
of a workman’s life among a people kindred and congenial to 
ourselves. The Dutch people have much in common with the 
English people. They have much sturdiness of purpose, much 
obstinacy, great powers of endurance. They have also had a 
brilliant national history, have held the empire of the sea, 
and have not only subjugated rich and barbarous countries, but 
have also administered them well after subjection. The con- 
ditions of life in a people with qualities so similar to those which 
we claim for ourselves naturally excite our curiosity and interest. 
From the Report of Mr. Sidney Locock we learn that the Dutch 
labourer lives comfortably and contentedly on what would ill 
suffice to satisfy the wants of an English labourer. The usual 
wages of a skilled artisan, such as a carpenter, joiner, plumber, or 
smith, may be reckoned in the larger towns at about 16s. a week ; 
his wife, perhaps, adds 3s, or 48. by taking in washing, and the 
man himself, by working out of hours on odd jobs, often adds 
another shilling or two. Altogether, the united earnings of the 
family may be reckoned at 22s. a week, The firemen and stokers 
in the gas-works at the Hague receive 17s. 6d. a week. In the 
country wages are much lower; there a man who could earn 16s. 
a week in towns only earns 10s. The food consumed by these 
men, whose day consists of twelve hours, would not satisfy the 
requirements of the English operative. They rarely taste meat. 
Their breakfast consists “of a thin slice of a peculiar highly- 
flavoured, but not unpalatable, black bread, between two 
thicker pieces of brown or white bread and butter, and coffee 
with milk and sugar. Dinner always begins with potatoes, 
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after which comes a mess of carrots, turnips, or other vegetables, 
boiled together in a large allowance of fat; fish when in 
season; followed by a cup of tea.” Beer is not drunk habitu- 
ally at meals; but we infer from the Report that gin is not 
j always avoided when it comes in the way. At the same time 
Mr. Locock insists on the universal thrift and providence of the 
Dutch working-man, by whom it is accounted a crime to spend his 
whole annual income. But it may be doubted whether the fol- 
i} lowing description of him is conceived on the rigid principle of 
statistical accuracy:—“The question of the hour, the news of 
the day, possess little interest for him; he prefers his Bible to 
his newspaper, and his family fireside to the public, the reading- 
room, or the political meeting.” Without imputing to him this 
degree of Arcadian simplicity, or believing him to be always 
penetrated by a deep and devout loyalty to the government 
I under which he lives, we may easily conceive that his thrifty 
and self-denying habits do ensure him a more constant degree 
of comfort than falls to the lot of his English compeer. He 
does not, it is true, at one time feast on ducks and green peas 
or correct his quart of ale with a “go” of gin. But neither 
does he loaf about at another time, pawning first his furniture, 
} then his tools, and then his clothes, and lastly maundering be- 
li tween the workhouse and some charitable society, eking out 
alms by parish allowance, and both by begging, a wretched 
spectacle of indigence and squalor. One reason perhaps of his 
greater thrift is to be found in the greater comfort of the house 
in which he dwells. The more modern houses of the Dutch 
artisans are built with a view to combining the advantages of 
“flats” and private residences. “They are built in rows like 
other cottages, but with double fronts looking opposite ways into 
| separate gardens. The cottage is inhabited by two families; the 
one owns the ground-floor, consisting of two rooms looking oppo- 
site ways, and has the sole enjoyment of the garden plot on one 
side. The other inhabits the upper story, to which there is 
direct access by a staircase leading up from a front door on the 
) opposite side, and has the exclusive use of the other garden, as 
well as of an attic on the roof.” This general possession of garden 
ground may explain some of the social virtues of the Dutch opera- 
tive. Who that looks on the endless dreariness of London 
suburban streets, treeless, flowerless, and shadeless as they are, 
does not at once recognise one of the motives which impel the 
British operative to seek consolation in the gratitication of his 
grosser appetites? But we fear that not even the cultivation of a 
garden would wean the British workman from his beer, spirits, 
and spring luxuries, or teach him that thrifty prudence which has 
uow become traditional with his Dutch brethren. 

The working-men in Hamburg, according to Mr. Ward’s 
account, have the appearance of greater comfort and enjoyment 
than generally fall to the lot of English operatives. They dress 
more neatly and more warmly. They are not so abstemious as 
Dutch artisans; for they drink and smoke more. Neither are 
their houses so comfortable. And it is perhaps this discomfort 
at home which drives the Hamburg mechanic to drink vile 
schnapps and smoke filthy cigars. But these are not his only 
consolations. He does not generally become a toper or the slave of 
his grosser appetites. Fortunately for himself, he cherishes that 
love of music which is common tothe whole German race. He is 
a good glee and chorus singer; therefore one of his chief recrea- 
tions is supplied by meetings where neither schnapps nor beer is 
the principal attraction. But his subsistence and his amusements 
are provided by a rate of wages at which an operative Unionist in 
England would turn up his nose. The iron shipbuilder of the first 
class gets only 18s. a week, working ten hours a day. Painters get 
only 16s. a week, working eleven hours a day in summer. 
Bricklayers get 18s. a week in summer, when they work eleven 
hours a day, and 15s. in winter, when they work nine hours a day. 
The wages of stonemasons are the same. What would be thought 
of these by the gentlemen of the English Unions, who have struck 
when in the receipt of far higher wages than these? And when 
shall we see our English working-men meeting to sing such songs 
as require a knowledge of music and a love of harmony ? 

q Mr. Petre’s report on Prussian labourers is very full, and in- 
| -cludes those in the country as well as those in the towns, We 
gather that the increasing commerce and manufactures of Prussia 

| are beginning to tell effectively on the condition of the farm- 
labourers. ‘lhey are more independent than they were, and, Mr. 
Petre tells us, are treated with greater consideration. It is difficult 
to imagine how they were treated formerly, seeing that at this 
day they are stowed away at night in haylofts or in garrets of 
the cowhouses ; and it is still less easy to imagine what is the 
condition of the second class of labourers, called “ ‘Tageléhner,” or 
of the gangs who sometimes journey 200 miles to their work. As 
the best class of labourers ‘fare only as well as the small pro- 
prietors, whose fare is of the hardest kind, it is only too clear that 
these wandering gangsmen and gangswomen must live but poorly. 
The house-accommodation provided for the labourers is stated to 
I be bad and unwholesome. It is no wonder, then, that the farm- 
workers are abandoning their vocation for employment in the 
1 different manufactures which have developed themselves with so 
much activity of late years in Prussia, and have caused the artisan 

7 class to roam about the country in search of work; while the know- 
ledge of foreign languages which their school system brings 

within their scope affords to many of them an opportunity of seek- 

i! ing employment abroad. Numbers of enterprising pemnayeaen, 
I we are told, yearly visit the watchmaking establishments of 
the Jura, the machine manufactories and lock-making works of 


England, the factories of arms at Liége, and the industrial egty, 
blishments of Brussels, Lyons, and Paris. These, of Course, are the 
men who have profited by the education which their ¢ 
lavishes on them. The mass of the men attach themselves { 
manufacturing establishments or handicraft trades in towns, 
These earn wages which to an English artisan must appear gj 
larly low. Looking over the tables of returns with which tir 
Petre’s report is illustrated, we rarely come to a rate of wages 
exceeding 23. 6d. a day, and it is oftener under than over 23, 1d. g 
day. But, small as is this sum, it is sufficient to defray the cost of 
living for a man, wife, and two children in most of the to 
The living must be poor, and the operatives must feel it to by 
such ; for we learn that co-operative associations are beginning tp 
be popular with the working-men, as promising a greater profit 
than they have hitherto received from their work. On the whole 
there does not appear to be much in the condition of the Prusgign 
operative to excite the envy of his English rivals. He does not 
suffer so much because he is content to put up with inferior 
accommodation, inferior houses, inferior food. Tle has li 
recreations which are wanting to the Englishman ; but we suspect 
he derives less pleasure from them than from his love of musi 
which clings to him, whether he be in work or out of work, in 
poverty or in abundance. 


We conclude our present notice with a brief reference to the 
Belgian artisan. We have had a great deal of contradi 
evidence about the Flemish peasant-proprietor, who, on the whole, 
appears to live a very hard life, often seriously hampered with 
debt. The Belgian artisan does not seem to be much better off 
It is not that he earns little—for he earns more than men of 
his own stamp in Prussia—but that he spends much; in 
this respect resembling his English compeer. Mr. Pakenham 
makes a statement which seems almost incredible—namely, 
that a Belgian family earning less than 36/. a year in the country, 
or 40/. a year in towns, must partly depend on public charity for 
subsistence. It appears, too, that this resort to public alms has 
become so usual that it has ceased to be thought degrading. The 
Belgian workman is desultory and slovenly in his work, impr- 
vident and intemperate in his pleasures. Certainly there is no- 
thing in his physical or moral condition that an Englishman need 
envy. Indeed, the condition of the Belgian mechanic may be held 
out as a warning to the Englishman, just as that of the Dutch 
mechanic may be cited as an example. For the former illustrates 
the ignominious dependence to which his own thriftlessness and the 
mis-called “ charity” of others may debase him; while the latter 
shows the contented and laborious independence which he should 
strive to attain. 


THE ULTRAMONTANE JOURNALS AND THE COUNCIL. 


T is not surprising that the Unita Cattolica should see a special 

oe in the retirement of Count Daru, analogous in a 
smaller way to that which struck down Cavour in the heightof his 
power. No doubt the resignation of the one Minister of a Catholic 
State who has shown, as such, a clear appreciation of the tme 
bearings of what is just now going on at Rome, and the retum 
of the Papalist or indifferent Marquis de Banneville to the post 
where he has so long been, consciously or unconsciously, playing 
into the hands of the Curia, is a poiut gained for the time by the 
Court party, who are quite astute enough to make what use of it 
they can. The line generally adopted by diplomatists in refer- 
ence to the Council is admirably adapted to the furtherance of 
the designs of this party. They will not meddle, they say, with 
questions of pure dogma, and have nothing therefore to do 
the infallibilist controversy, which, according to Count Beust, 
is a purely internal affair of ecclesiastical belief. It is only 
such matters as the Syllabus or the twenty-one canons, W 
embody some of its most objectionable principles, that they 
feel called upon to protest against. Exactly so; and ore 
their remonstrances continue to be treated at Rome as so much 
waste paper. Once carry infallibility, and the Curia has got 
all it wants and more than for some time it will be able to 
make full use of. To quote the recent words of Prevost-P 
in the Débats, “the Ministers who are so ready to let alone the 
infallibilist dogma do not seem to be aware that it includes every- 
thing in itself (gu’il emporte tout). If the Pope is declared inl 
lible to-day, he was infallible yesterday; and if he was infallible 
yesterday, the Syllabus possesses already all the validity that any 
sanction of the Council could give it.” And not the Syllabus 
only, but all Bulls and decisions of former Popes, from Gregory 
and Boniface VIII. downwards; and thus the absolute supremacy 
of the spiritual over the temporal power, the right and duty of 
suppressing heresy with fire and sword, and many other doctrines 
somewhat unpalatable to modern ears, become at once ¢ps0 
articles of divine faith. Under these circumstances, it is kind 0 
Cardinal Antonelli to re-assure his questioners with the consoling 
information that the Pope is only concerned with abstract theoues, 
and has no present intention of putting the new articles of faith into 
practical foree by summoning monarchs before his tribunal, ovel 
throwing Constitutions, and abrogating laws, On the contrary, if] 
indulgence is appealed to, he is willing to take much of the existing 
order and institutions of States into his favourable consideration 
only of course it must be remembered tiat it is an act of in 
gence, not the acknowledgment of a right. An indulgence, We 
may add, though Cardinal Antonelli has not said so, which wo 
certainly be recalled the first moment any chance of making @ 
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e in the opposite direction was perceived. Indeed, 

Austrian Constitution, if we pot mistaken, is at 
+,moment under sentence of the Pope as both monstrous in 
self and utterly invalid. Meanwhile the disclaimer of Catholic 
Governments of any desire to interfere with such purely doctrinal 
nestions as Papal infallibility is vigorously used at Rome to 
4 ereome the seruples of the minority, or such portion of them 
gs the events and discussions of the last few months have not 
converted from what the Tablet calls “inopportunists ” to down- 
ight opponents of the dogma itself as both false and mischievous. 
One of the main instruments employed just now by the Curia, 
for which a fair field and full favour is secured at Rome by the 
forcible exclusion of every species of independent literature, is the 
Ultramontane press, and especially those four journals so energeti- 
cally denounced in Dr. Newman's letter to Bishop Ullathorne— 
the Civilta, the Unita Cattolica, the Univers, and the Tablet; the 
last three being faithful, though in the latter case somewhat feeble, 
of the first, which is published under direct inspiration, and 

every article of which is submitted to the Pope in person before its 
appearance, the editors having a regular weekly audience for the 
se. The Unita Cattolica, edited by Margotti, “the Italian 
is said to have 15,000 subscribers and 100,000 readers, 
and to exert greater influence in Italy than all the 256 bishops of 
the country put together. It is far more widely read than their 
pastorals, and they themselves are in constant perplexity between 
their dread of the powerful Margotti and their fear of hopelessly 
alienating the educated classes. But as most of these last are already 
indifferent or sceptics, the journalists, who know how to make the 
life of any recalcitrant bishop a burden to him, mostly carry the 
day. Among the general public out of Italy the Univers is of 
course more widely known than the Civilta or Unita Cattolica, 
sg well from the language in which it is written as from the sort 
of coarse and truculent ability with which M. Veuillot wields his 
tomahawk. If we try to imagine the position of the Ritualists 
with a Record ten times fiercer, abler, and more unscrupulous, 
though not less ignorant, than the actual Zecord is, and 4 Low 
Church archbishop, armed with all the powers of the Star 
Chamber in full sympathy with it, we may form some notion 
of the way in which the amiable eccentricities of M. Veuillot 
are regarded by such Liberal Catholics as are still to be found 
among the ranks of the French hierarchy and clergy. Next 
to the Jesuits it is unquestionably to him that the infallibilist 
crusade cwes most. Ilis journal is read, in Rome and out of 
Rome, by thousands who read little else, and it has received 
the most emphatic tokens of approval from the Holy Father him- 
self, And he has for years been familiarizing the minds of his 
readers with the belief that the personal infallibility of the Pope is 
the firstand the most necessary of truths. There are, as he observed 
only a few days ago in the Univers, in language which to our 
weaker faith or more sensitive delicacy sounds like the grossest 
and most degraded fetishism, “ three great devotions in Rome—the 
Holy Sacrament, the Holy Virgin, and the Pope,” and of course, 
for the present aud in reference to the Council, the greatest of these 
devotions is the Pope. The one question which the Council is 
wanted to decide, and which having decided it.will speedily be dis- 
solved, is how this “devotion,” whereby Pius LX. presens divus 
habebitur, may best be erected into the supreme law of thought 
and feeling—how to bring it about that henceforth every one 
shall look to Rome only for guidance and certainty in all affairs 
of the spiritual life. Even in Protestant England, which is apt 
to ignore with an almost supercilious indifierence all internal 
pe of Roman Catholic faith or discipline, the situation at 
eis beginning to tell. Mr. Newdegate’s unexpected victory 

was & first symptom of this, and Mr. Gladstone, who, as the 
Allgemeine Zeitung pointedly observes, “has shown himself the 
most sympathetic with Catholics and their Church of English 
stateemen in the memory of man, and the most intimately ac- 
quainted with theological and ecclesiastical matters,” gave open 
utterance to his disgust the other day in speaking on the subject of 
Irish education, Dr. Manning, however, persists in assuring people 
at Rome that the new dogma will be the great magnet to draw 
ishmen—he is probably thinking chiefly of Englishwomen— 

by thousands to the Church; and in the Vatican he is fully 
ed. What is still more wonderful, we must presume that 
he believes this himself. The Civiltd has just published a long 
icle on the question of deciding doctrines by “ moral unanimity,” 
which settles the point by a short and easy method, quite 
conclusive certainly, if the premisses be accepted; only it proves 
y that no Council should have been summoned, rather 
than that the majority should decide. ‘When a controversy 
arises among the bishops, whether assembled or dispersed, it 
rests with the Pope to settle it by his decisive sentence, * This 
18 the truth ; whosoever believes it belongs to the Church, and 
ever believes not is accursed.’” It is not, therefore, the 
Council which is to pronounce the Pope infallible, but the Pope 
8 to declare himself infallible and order ihe Council to assent. 
2@ question of majorities or minorities sinks into utter in- 
“gnificance, for the ea as Dr. Dillinger recently pointed out, 
Simply bears witness to himself. ‘On the Jesuit theory, we 
€ the old symbol of eternity, the snake biting its own tail. 
Y is the Pope infallible? Because he says so, and every one 
must believe his word on peril of eternal damnation. But why 
ie we bound to believe his word? Because he is infallible. 
why then are the bishops of all the world assembled at 
Rome ? To bear witness to this logic of the Jesuits and the Curia, 


asserts, ‘IT am infallible,’ and the seven lnndred bishops assert 
that he is trustworthy, and it is certain because he says so.” 

It is not only to their unscrupulous dexterity, and to the terrorism 
they are able to exercise—even in England we saw a priest who 
had dared to write against infallibilism silenced the other day— 
that the Ultramontane organs owe their mount influenee, 
especially with the clergy. The Pope, as wolied occasion to point 
out not long ago, has thrown off all semblance of decent reserve, 
and is daily more and more proclaiming himself as a partisan, 
not to say a touter, for his own darling prerogative. Bre loses 
no opportunity of publicly commending all that is written on 
one side and denouncing all that is written on the other. 
and his bitter words against the Opposition bishops are 

about from mouth to mouth in their dioceses, and become a 
fruitful source of alarm and perplexity to them. The Tablet 
sneeringly observed not long ago that probably the most con- 
spicuous of them would not return to their flocks for fear of 
finding too warm a reception. Every infallibilist production. is 
praised as excellent, learned, and conclusive, and receives emphatic 
apal approval. All opponents of the dogma are stigmatized as 
fools and blind, or wilful liars against the truth they inwardly 
believe. The Univers the other day inserted three Papal letters to 
this effect*in one number. The inferior clergy in the diaceses 
of Opposition bishops are sedulously exhorted to multiply petitions 
for the new dogma, and against their own chief pastors, and to 
take particular care to have them printed. As, the Untvers ob- 
serves, “ de plus il importe de les publier.” The Monde has hit upon 
a still more ingenious method of terrorism. The Freemasons, it 
maintains, are the great opponents of infallibilism; and it there- 
fore notifies to the Italian bishops the important intelligence that 
the bishops of the minority are afliliated to Masonic Lodges, 
whence it follows that they have incurred excommunication. But 
still more siynificant is the Allocution which the Pope took occasion 
to deliver on March 28, and which, contrary to the usual practice, 
he had inserted in the official Osservatore Romano, where he sum- 
marily es all the Opposition bishops with egotism and 


cowardice. His words are worth reproducing :— 


In the Vicar of Christ. is renewed what happened to Christ Himself before 
the tribunal of Pilate. Pilate allowed himselt to be terrified by the words, 
“If thou let this man go, thou art no friend of Cesar,” and basely gave Him 
up to their will. And so in this day; the doctrines of eternal life, the rights 
of the Church and of the Holy See are assailed by those who call themselves 
friends of Cesar, but are really friends of the Revolution. Be united with 
me and not with the Revolution, be not deceived by lust of popularity and 
applause ; to me and not to public opinion you must look. We must have 
no confidence in our own lights, 


And, he concluded, “On the ground of humility we will fight 
for the Kingdom of God without desponding and without fear of 


danger.” As regards himself, the humility, we presume. has to be 
vicariously exercised, 


THE GOVERNMENT GAME BILL. 

e ig may with truth be said,” writes Mr. George Hope, in his 

- recent Essay in Recess Studies, “ that the Game Laws more 
frequently embitter rural life, and are the cause of more misunder- 
standing, irritation, and bad feeling betwixt landlord and tenant, 
than all other causes put together.” This of course, as coming from 
a Scotch tenant-farmer, applies more to Scotland than to England. 
And in Scotland the agitation on this question of game has at- 
tained to a considerable, and, in some. respects, an unreasonable 
height. But in England also there has been some distant 
rumbling, indistinct perhaps and indefinite, like thunder in a 
neighbouring county, but sufficiently loud to indicate that. the 
atmusphere is charged with electricity, which sooner or later 
must be, at least partially, cleared away. From Scotland we 
have had within the last two years no less than three Game 
Bills introduced into Parliament by private members. England 
has this year contributed a couple. One of them, Mr. Wykeham 
Martin’s, has died stillborn. The other, Mr. Taylor’s, is of so 
preposterous a character that we need not discuss its chances 
seriously. In the present state of public business it is of course 
impossible that any private member could carry a Bill which 
touches on matters of vital interest to more than two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Commons. And this any Game Bill 
must do. The Government therefore have done well to take the 
subject in hand. And they have done still better to entrust their 
measure to the Lord Advocate. By so doing they indirectly pay a 
compliment to Scotland, which has not hitherto been deemed 
worthy of much consideration by Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet. 
And such a compliment will, we doubt not, be appreciated in the 
North. It will tend to allay the feelings of irritation which were 
beginning to manifest themselves, and to bring together again the 
various sections of the Liberal party whose united strength did 
so much for the Government at the elections. Moreover, there 
is justice in giving precedence to Scotland. There, owing to the 
independence and enlightenment of the tenant-farmers, the real 
evils of excessive game-preserving have been exposed. No doubt 
there has been much exaggeration in the complaints which the 
farmers have raised. But it is mainly through the instrumentality 
of the Scotch farmers that the question has assumed such propor- 
tions as to demand legislative action. It is well, too, that the 
Bill is under the guidance of Mr. Young. He has not been in 
olflice many months, but he has already, by his Abolition of 
Tenure Bill, proved himself capable of conceiving and initiating 


much like the compurgators in old German law. The Pope 


important measures of real and practical reform, And at the same 
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time, by his firm action in the pestilent disputes between the 
Edinburgh clergy and a small faction of the Town Council con- 
cerning the Annuity Tax Bill, which have been stirred up and 
kept at boiling-point by the agency of Mr. Maclaren, the member 
for the city, he has gained the character of a man who can hold 
the balance between contending factions, and can judge of their 
respective claims with equity and judicial tact. And this measure 
gives clear proof of both these qualifications. 

The Bill is very different from any which has hitherto passed 
into law upon the subject of game. The clauses are few and very 
simple. But they indicate perhaps more clearly than any other 
measure which has been introduced by Government since the 
commencement of the Reformed Parliament in what direction 
public pe is drifting. Not that the measure can be cha- 
racterized as democratic. On the contrary, it is eminently mode- 
rate. But when compared with any previous Acts which have 
been passed on the subject of game there is a marked differ- 
ence. And it is this—that, whereas in all former Acts, almost 
without exception, the interest of the landlord has been para- 
mount, in this Bill it is the interest of the tenant which is 
——— The object of the Bill is to assimilate the laws of 

ngland and Scotland relating to game. In Scotland it appears 
that game is not the property of the tenant. When+he enters 
on a lease he has no more right to the game upon his farm than 
he has to the landlord’s residence. In England it is otherwise. But, 
on the other hand, it appears that'in England the farmer who has 
resigned his rights to the game may be treated as a poacher if he 


should take a head of game off his own farm. In Scotland he | 


‘eannot be so treated. In these two particulars the Lord Advocate 

roposes to assimilate the laws of the two countries. Henceforth, 
if this Bill passes, game in Scotland is to be the property of the 
tenant. Henceforth the tenant in England may take what game he 
likes off his own farm, and he can be dealt with by a civil action 
only. Itis obvious that both these alterations in the law will 
tend greatly to better the condition of the tenant. But these are 
‘the first steps only in this direction. No injunction or inter- 
dict is to be granted whereby the tenant can be restrained from 
‘killing all the hares and all the rabbits on his land if he be so 
minded. The landlord’s only redress in such a case is a civil 
action for damages against the tenant. The latter may kill 


every four-footed animal on his land, and then leave the assess- 


ment for damages to a jury of his peers. This is an important 
weapon in the farmer’s hands, and one which is well calculated to 
bring even the most exacting of game-preservers to reason. But 
the Lord Advocate proposes to go beyond this. In cases where 
the landlord reserves the right of killing hares and rabbits he is 
bound to keep down the stock of these animals within reasonable 
limits, under penalty of liability in damages to the tenant. And 
the reasonableness of the limits and the amount of the damages 


_are to be judged of after due regard is paid to the character and 


cultivation of the land, the amount of the rent, and the conditions 


-of the lease. 


Such are the more important proposals in this Bill. They 


‘are simple enough and clear enough, but pregnant of im- 


portant change. In Scotland the position of landlord and tenant 
is at once reversed. The tenant is proprietor, the landlord 
tenant, of the game. This, it may be said, has been the case 
in England, and it has not done much good to the tenant. 
This may be so in England. But it by no means follows 
that it- would do no good in Scotland. In that country the 
farmers, for the most. part, hold for terms of nineteen years. 
They are nearly all men of capital and education. They are all 
influenced by a strong, if somewhat aggressive, spirit of inde- 
pendence. When such men come to know their position they will 
not be slow to avail themselves of it. In England, where yearly 
holdings are much more common, independence is slow to 
assert itself. But the eighth clause, insisting that the stock of 
hares and rabbits shall be kept down, is the real sting of the 
measure, and is as applicable to the one country as to the other. 
That clause can be operative for good alone. It ought to silence 
at once and for ever the clamour raised by farmers and by poli- 
tical agitators throughout the country against the ravages of game. 
After the passing of this Act the remedy in such a case is in the 
tenant’s hands. 

It can hardly be expected that the Bill will be enthusiastically 
received in the country. But it probably was not intended to 
excite enthusiasm. It will not please extreme men, like Mr. 
Taylor, who would exterminate every animal the pursuit of which 
could possibly confer any pleasure upon the scions of a haughty 
aristocracy. It will not please those among the scions whose 
vanity is gratified by seeing it chronicled in the Morning Post 
and the sporting papers that a larger head of game was killed 
on their land than on anybody else’s land. But, fortunately for 
the intelligence of the country, between these two extremes 
there is a mean. And this mean contains within itself a great 
multitude of sensible and moderate-minded Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, who dislike the one extreme as much as they do the 
other. They are not jealous of the pleasures of men richer than 
themselves, and they have no morbid anxiety to curtail anybody’s 
enjoyment simply because they cannot participate in it, so long as 
that enjoyment is not perverted into an abuse. But over game- 
preserving has become an abuse, and an abuse of a very serious 
nature. Moreover, it is un-English, and it is contrary to English 
ideas of legitimate sport. The moderate men are well aware of 
this, and they see that the Lord Advocate’s Bill is directed against 
this abuse. They see also that, while its provisions are liberal 


and its scope comprehensive, there is nothing revolutionary jp ; 
There is poten in it that is calculated to undermine S 
rights of property; nor does it suggest any wanton attack on 
the privacy and validity of contract. Its tendency may, in on, 
point of view, be democratic, but its effect isin the main ¢o 
tive. These qualities will be recognised by the more mod 
men of all classes throughout England and Scotland, and 
them the Government may in all probability expect support, 
Should this Bill pass into law, it will be a matter for congraty. 
lation. It is.full time that an agitation which is calculated to 
embitter the social relations of different classes of the commyy; 
should be laid at rest 


THAMES MUD. 


BLUE-BOOK has been published upon the question whethe 

Thames mud is clean or dirty. By clean mud we mean sug, 
mud as might have been found in the Thames if London hag 
not been built. By dirty mud we mean mud contaminated mop 
or less by sewage which London pours into the Thames, 
blue-book contains the result of an inquiry which was held by, 
Commissioner employed by Government in consequence of ame. 
morial from inhabitants of Barking complaining of the pollution of 
the Thames by the discharge of the sewage of London in theip 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants of Barking alleged that the 
sewage contaminated their town, to which the Metropolitan Boar 
of Works answered that the town of Barking contaminated 
their sewage. The Commissioner finds that the sanitary arrap 
ments of Barking are so bad that its inhabitants are not enti 
to attribute to the Metropolitan Board of Works what is probably 
the consequence of their own negligence. He thinks that Barki 
suffers, not from the drainage of London, but from the want of 
drainage of itself. The inhabitants of Barking are told in effect 
that mud is not dirty, or that, if it be, they are themselves 
so dirty that they ought not to mind it. We can easily believe 
that this answer to their memorial was very irritating to the 
inhabitants of Barking. “The filth and refuse of the largest 
city in the world is concentrated,” they say, “ in all its horrors 
and abominations in the immediate vicinity of the dwellings of 
the memorialists.” The impassioned eloquence of the memorial 
contrasts amusingly with the dry commentary of the Commis 
sioner. ‘Bathing has become impossible,” says the memorial, 
The answer is that the water in the creek may be dirtier than 
it used to be, but that the experience of other places shows 
that this will not prevent bathing. “ Bathing is no more im- 
possible than formerly.” We think this is a little hard on the 
memorialists. They complain that the water is not clean, and 
they are told that they can jump into it all the same. Thead- 
mitted fact that fish cannot live in this water is treated as ime- 
levant to the question of its suitability for bathing. We wonder 
that the Commissioner did not add that it is true that the water 
is dirty, but then the people who bathe in it are dirty also. The 
Report is not distinguished by any great positiveness of judgment, 
The inhabitants apprehend that, their condition at the outfall of 
two sewers being such as they have eloquently described, it will 
be worse when the third or low-level sewer shall be completed. 
The Commissioner will postpone forming an estimate of this ad- 
ditional evil until it exists. Almost the only thing that this 
Report makes certain is that Barking must be a very disagreeable 
place. Some paper-works at Ilford dispute with the sewage out- 
fall the credit of having killed the fish. The coastguard station 
was driven away, not so much by the sewage, as by artificial 
manure works in its more immediate neighbourhood. It was an- 
nounced to the world some time ago that pitch does defile, and 
the Commissioner who states that the river ‘Thames is polluted by 
the sewage of the metropolis appears to have achieved an equally 
remarkable discovery. ‘This sewage necessarily contains detritus 
of streets and roads, and that which it contains it takes with it into 
the river. Considering the slippery nature of his subject-matter 
the Commissioner is laudably desirous to advance with — 
planted steps. But then he advances such a very little way. He 
seems, however, to intimate an approach towards an opinion that 
the metropolitan householder should have a further burden laid 
upon him. ‘The application of the metropolitan sewage to land 
should not be postponed until it can certainly be made to pay, but 
it should be done either for the benefit of the ratepayer or at his 
expense. We can only hope that the enthusiasts who regard this 
sewage as an estate worth a million of money annually may see 
their dreams realized. 


It was stated in evidence before the Commissioner that a de- 
posit of mud did commence on the bank and in the channel of 
the Thames near Barking after the opening of the drainage out- 
fall. The engineers of the Metropolitan Board of Works question 
the extent of this deposit, deny that it has been caused, so far a 
it exists, by the drainage outfall, and maintain that at any rate 
its origin cannot be inferred from its look or smell. A sample 0 
mud has been taken from a place called Horse End, at the mou' 
of Barking Creek. Mr. Bazalgette admitted that it smelt; but, 
says he, if you stir up alluvial deposit of any kind it will sm 
very strong. One side talks of “ black, slimy mud,” while the 
other side insists on seeing only “ ordinary river mud ” on an 08f 
blade dipped into Barking Creek. The Commissioner would od 
bably consider that mud is mud. So much he would find cleat. 
It appears, however, from chemical analysis, that the mu 
taken from the Thames anywhere between Chiswick and West 
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minster, and from the Docks and from Barking Creek, is as 
nearly as possible of the same character. But the mud from 


Horse-end Point contained less organic matter than any of the 


other samples that were analysed, and this was the place 


shere it was specially alleged that the drainage outfall had 
caused @ disagreeable deposit. It is pleasant to observe the 
yigour with which the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Thames Conservancy battled before the Commissioner. The in- 
habitants of Barking made the bold suggestion that the Conser- 
ancy should apply to Chancery for an injunction against the 

‘d of Works, but a conflict in a court of law between two 
public bodies at the public expense would have been rather too 
absurd a spectacle, so they had it out before the Commissioner. 
The chemical evidence established that the nearer you go to 
Barking Town the worse becomes the character of the mud in 
Barking Creek, so the inhabitants may be recommended to cleanse 
Seaebees instead of composing poetic memorials against the 
filth of the drainage outfall. But, although the mud near this 
outfall is not worse than at other parts of the Thames, it is unde- 
niable that all the mud of the Thames is contaminated more or 
less with sewage. The chemical witnesses, at any rate, draw a 
distinction between clean and dirty mud, and they consider the 
mud of the Thames as dirty. 

The general result of this wee | is satisfactory. There is no 
foundation for the statement which was at one time current in 
the newspapers that the drainage outfall had caused a mud-bank 
to be formed in the main channel of the river. But there has 
been a deposit of six or seven feet of mud along the shore imme- 
diately above the outfall. This deposit increased between 1864 
and 1867, but it has not increased since that date. Upon the question 
whetherthe deposit has been wholly or partially caused by the outfall 

jneers differ in opinion. The Thames Conservancy insist that 

the outfall ought to have been carried fifteen miles further down 
the river, but the expense of carrying it so far would be enormous. 
It is undeniable that the condition of the ‘I'hames has been vastly 
improved by the system of drainage of which the outfall is a 
necessary part; and it is fair to compare the result of the opera- 
tions of the ge age Board of Works with the state of things 
which existed before their time, and not with some imaginary 
state of things which will exist when sewage utilization has been 

rfected. ‘There is, however, some force in the complaint that 
Tain does that which the towns above London on the Thames 
ate to be prohibited from doing. Sooner or later it is probable 
that the same rule will be applied to all alike, and while the 
drainage outfalls continue in operation we may be assured that the 
nuisance from them is less than has been represented. It is to be 
i that the protection which has been given to the Thames 

ill be extended to less important rivers, and that when sewage 
is kept out the refuse o: ae which is much more 
noxious than a will not be allowed to be poured in. There 
have been within the last few years inquiries into the condition of 
various rivers with a view, as may be gay to some general 
measure of legislation. The rivers of the West Riding of York- 
shire have been brought by reckless misuse into a condition of 
almost inconceivable abomination. That county was originally 
chosen for the seat of the manufactory of woollen cloth on account 
of the purity of its water, and now that water has become so 
impure as to be unfit for any manufacturing use. The only 
alternative to pouring refuse into a river is to spread it over 
land. But necessity has produced the discovery of many methods 
by which refuse formerly thrown away has been made valuable. 
Among the most recent of such inventions has been that of manu- 
facturing Dutch butter out of Thames mud, and it is evident 
that for the oe of this manufacture the drainage outfall at 
Barking ought to be maintained. We have here a new example of 
the working of that natural circle which, as we are often told, will 
afford an ultimate solution of the great sewage difficulty of the 
day. It seems rather wonderful that when an attempt was made 
t overcome that difficulty the Bill for giving the necessary 
Powers was — in Parliament at an expense to the promoters 
at 30,000l. ‘The scheme for carrying the sewage of London to 

plin Sands may or may not be commercially profitable, but if 
People were disposed to spend their money upon it we cannot see 
why they should not have been allowed to do so. The scheme 
was at least as promising as many schemes for improving Con- 
tinental towns which were floated in London before the commer- 

panic. At any rate the sewage would have been taken to 
Maplin Sands, and if it did no good there it could by no possibi- 
lity have done harm. Perhaps if the sewage of London had been 
thus disposed of, the mud of the Thames might gradually have 
come to yield upon analysis a smaller percentage of organic 
matter, and the great invention of manufacturing Dutch butter 
from it might never have been discovered. But perhaps butter 
obtained from cows fed on sewage-manured grass might be prefer- 
able. We should certainly desire nature to work in as large a 
circle as may be convenient. 


AYRTON RAMPANT. 


(Tue correspondence between Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Edward 
d regarding the property in the designs for the Houses 
0 Parliament, about which so many fanciful versions have been 
lant hae at last appeared as a Parliamentary paper. These 

ters, we need hardly say, possess a@ value beyond the personal 
quarrel of the two belligerents, as the question really at issue is 


whether the Palace of Westminster, and presumably our other 
public buildings, shall be une by professional capacit, 
or by official ignorance. The first letter, dated January 22, signed, 
like all on the part of Mr. Ayrton, by Mr. Russell, the Secretary 
of the office, is a statement that “The New Palace of West- 
minster will from the 31st of March next be placed entirely in 
the charge of the officers of this Department,” capped by a 
peremptory demand upon Mr. Barry for “ all the contract plans and 
of the of Parliament.” 
r. , in his very temperate reply of February 10, avoids 

the wank the Palace have been 
carried out by himself, quotes instances which show how he has 
at various periods forborne to make charges for time and labour 
which the custom of the architectural profession would have well 
entitled him to claim, refers to the injury which his abrupt dis- 
missal would cause him, and points out how ail great public build- 
ings, such as the Bank, the British Museum, St. Paul's, and 

estminster Abbey, have as their appointed architects professional 
men engaged in private practice. 

Mr. Russell’s answer of March 7 reiterates the demand, and says 
that “the First Commissioner desires me to add that he has not 
thought it necessary to enter into any discussion of the topics raised 
in your letter of the 1oth ult., based upon assumptions which he 
does not recognise.” Mr. Barry’s next letter of March 14 gives fur- 
ther explanations of the nature of the drawings demanded from him, 
which, as he shows, include the original designs of the Palace by Sir 
Charles Barry, his father’s best legacy to himself, and in his eyes 
“a sacred deposit”—a phrase at which one need hardly remark 
that Mr. Ayrton, in his reply through Mr. Russell, does not forget 
to sneer. Mr. Barry sent his most important letter on March 21, 
in which he gives a formal determination of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects—the chartered and recognised tribunal for all 
questions bearing on the customs of the architectural profession— 
wherein its Council “express their most decided opinion that 
the rule and custom of the profession is, that all the drawings 
and papers of an architect, made for the Ly ap of erecting a 
building, are and remain the sole property of the architect.” ‘ie 
confirms this, so far as relates to Sir Charles Barry’s drawings, by 
a letter from the solicitors of his father’s executors, and corroborates 
his position by quoting the rule which governs the question in 
America. Having thus established his rights, Mr. Barry offers Mr. 
Ayrton to give him facilities to make tracings of any drawings, of 
which he may require copies, without making any professional 
charge, and even to give up to him without any charge originals 
or tracings of any drawings made during his own ten years’ tenure 
of the position which have not been signed as contract drawi 
No dispassionate man will say, on reading this offer, that Mr. 
Barry’s fault, if any, was a too rigid insisting on his absolute pro- 
fessional right. Mr. Ayrton’s conciliatory reply (March 23) is the 
statement to Mr. Barry that “ you now for the first time repudiate 
the right of the Crown to ask for the plans and documents men- 
tioned in my letter of 22nd January last,” and which the First 
Commissioner asserts were prepared for the service of the Crown 
at the public charge, and adds that he has referred the corre- 
spondence to the solicitor of the department. 

It will be observed that no question of professional emolument 
led to or grew out of Mr. Ayrton’s demand. A man of less con- 
summate arrogance and of a more supple bag | would probably 
have endeavoured to fix a money quarrel on Mr. Barry, and led 
the world to believe that his dismissal grew out of the misunder- 
standing. But our edile scorns diplomacy, and seems to consider 
it too great x sacrifice to decorum to do his disagreeable things in 
the usual language of polite insincerity. He may break his own 
leg in kicking his visitor downstairs, when he could have saved 
his limb by having him shown out by the messenger, but the 

tification of having given the kick is -— compensation, We 
ta however, no doubt—the tone of his answers to ques- 
tioners in the House proves it—that Mr. Ayrton intends to appeal, 
when it suits him, to the prejudice which exists in the vulgar 
mind about the method and amount of the remuneration claimed 
by architects for their services. Such an appeal is, however, 
entirely beside the present question. We do not refer to what 
we consider the persistent injustice under which Sir Charles 
Barry and his son have been compelled—in consideration, we 
suppose, of the magnitude and difliculty of the work—to x a 
scale of remuneration for the Palace of Westminster much below 
the amount which the custom of the architectural profession has 
sanctioned. Assuming that Mr. Edward Barry’s services had 
always been remunerated at the usual figure, we still say that Mr. 
Ayrton’s policy in attempting suddenly to oust him from his posi- 
tion is indefensible. Five per cent. may be excessive or may not 
be ample payment to an architect. It is sufficient that it is the 
recognised amount. Very likely if society were to be re-created 
from top to bottom a lawyer's letter would not be found to be worth 
exactly five shillings, nor his company six and eightpence; but a 
proverb which we do not care to repeat has long characterized the 
erson who thought fit to economise by being his own attorney. 
bn the one hand, we are quite willing to admit the abstract 
desirableness of the original plans of great public buildings being 
deposited in some public custody. But, on the other, the in- 
justice which well be inflicted on architects as a body by a 
peremptory and general demand on the part of their clients all 
round for a surrender of that which the American Institute aptly 
terms their “implements of service” is too clear to need ampli- 
fication. I‘{r. Barry for his part relaxed the existing convention- 
alities of his profession to the utmost by offering to allow Mr. 
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Ayrton to make any tracing of the plans belonging to himself which 
might be requisite, and even to take bodily possession of a certain 
class of them. On the other side, Mr. Ayrton, with ignorant and 
supercilious disregard of the relations which usually exist between 
a client and the professional man whom he employs, after blurting 
out his demand for another man’s property, could find no better 
escape from his false position than a tardy appeal to the lawyers, 
from whom in the first instance he ought to ns ascertained the 
law of the case. 


The plain upshot of the whole affair taken in connexion with 
other incidents is, that Mr. Ayrton is deternrined, as far as he has 
the power, to withdraw our public buildings from the control 
of architectural taste, and to work them on the pure principles 
of Tower Hamlets economy. The older system 5 which Mr. 
Pennethorne, an architect of edueation and experience though not 
of the higher attributes of genius, possessed the monopoly of the 

ublic architecture of the Office of Works was, as long as it 
asted, a patent anachronism ; it was cut down by successive First 
Commissioners, and finally put an end to by Mr. Pennethorne’s re- 
tirement. Under the enlightened reign of Mr. Ayrton we are to have 
the system of Pennethorne without a Pennethorne to guide it. 
Captain Galton, who has been transferred from the War Office to the 
Board of Works, is doubtless an experienced engineer. To the 
name of architect in all which makes the difference between engi- 
neering and architecture he has yet to prove the slightest claim. Mr. 
Taylor, to whose architectural supervision, as Mr. Ayrton proudly 
informed the House of Commons, the Palace of Westminster, 
like the other Royal Palaces, was to be entrusted, is, we believe, 
a very worthy Clerk of the Works, nothing more or less, with no 
history above or beyond the name of the contractors for whom he 
worked, and no training in anything except the mechanical routine 
natural to that subordinate profession; so his claims to be made 
architeet of the Royal Palaces are just equivalent to those of Mr. 
Ayrton to the First Lordship of the Treasury. What further in- 
fluence, if any, reigns in the Commissioner's private room, we have 
no idea, but we should not imagine that the masculine counter- 
wr of Egeria, from whom he may draw his inspirations, would 

ave a name of world-wide fame for architectural success. 


No doubt there are persons of the Ayrton stamp to whom 
such an arrangement would seem pleasant and profitable for the 
very reasons which condemn it in the eyes of men of taste and 
sense. An architect is the perpetual monitor of a science and of 
an art, in which science and which art his proficiency, except in 
yare cases, shines out very conspicuously by the side of the inex- 
— of the most highly cultivated employer. Vulgar and 

ullying ignorance shrinks under the monition. The Tower 
Hamlets Meczenas looks on a building, public or private, as some- 
thing to be done in bulk, and the ornaments to be stuck on like 
the sugar-plums on a twelfth-cake. The public buildings with 
which his experience has made him best acquainted are probably 
the public-houses in which he has vented his stump speeches, and 
he believes that they were put together in that manner. Cer- 
tainly the builder who acted as his chairman and the plasterer 
who tended his lambs would naturally lead him to the conclusion. 

Then in India, and notably at Bombay, where the ugliest build- 
ings are, as a rule, put up, the engiveer reigns supreme, and taste 
is all but penal; and if the prophet is to come from Bombay, 
why should he not bring Bombay with him? Besides, it is 
so pleasant to be able to minimize the amount of gentlemen with 
whom one has to deal during one’s official career. After all, even 
Mr. Ayrton may find a good Christian to tale up his life’s apo- 
logy. He was not always on the Treasury Bench. He did not 
always go to Court in Privy Councillor's cloth of gold. He had 
his Bohemian interval, during which, a new member on a back 
bench, he had to jump up at the emptiest moments of Supply and 
vex Mr. Fitzroy, whenever he happened not to miss his eye, with 
endless and grinding depreciation of every vote for everything— 
park, garden, museum, picture gallery—in which a shilling was 
claimed for anything involving taste. The jar has kept its odour, 
but the wonder is the exalted shelf on which it has been perched. 
In those days of embryotic Ayrtonism Sir Charles Barry was still 
alive, and it was the fashion of certain members to avenge the 
miscalculation of size in the House, for which Sir Charles was 
notoriously not the really guilty one, by incessant depreciations of 
his undoubted powers. The Commissioner, we have little doubt, 
relished the task, and fancies still that to run Barry down is to run 
Ayrton up. 

It was a curious coincidence that in the height of the Barry cor- 
respondence a little paragraph crept into the newspapers, touching 
a Committee, which was then sitting, to provide new dining- 
rooms for the two Ilouses, which asserted that Mr. Ayrton had 
produced an estimate to do the thing for something over four 
thousand pounds, while that which Mr. Barry sent in last year 
was over twenty thousand. “ Bad for Barry” was, no doubt, the 

neral comment—but there were unluckily two petty oversights 
in the statement. Mr. Ayrton had produced no estimate before 
the Committee, and the estimate of the year before was not 
for dining-rooms taken simply, but for a great many other 
expensive things besides. 

We shall, we have no doubt, have to return to the subject. In 
the meanwhile we hope that Mr. Barry will stand firm to the 
position which he has taken up. 


FROU FROU. 


NE cannot help feeling, after witnessing the performant 
O Frou Frou, that the competition among cine for its at 
duction has been unnecessary. We get enough of this kj af 
thing in the Divorce Court. The earlier part of the play is feghj 
interesting. The latter part, which is meant to be aifectj 4 
ridiculous, We have, however, learned from it a thing whieh an 
did not know before, and thatis, how alady ought to dress who ha 
run away from her husband and is living under unauthorized 
tection. We have no doubt that the fashions of the dy 
well as the action of the play, have been imported, and th 
we may assume that Frou Frou sins in unexceptionable atin, 
The best Parisian modistes have declared themselves on the side of 
virtue. They have felt that a woman who has been unfaithful tp 
her marriage vow ought to suffer some abatement in the splendour 
of her wardrobe. Or perhaps the moral of this play was meant toh, 
that Venice is not Paris, and that a wife who runs away from he 
husband leaves her milliner behind. It is, at any rate, settled by 
the highest authority that when a woman commits adulter; 
she goes into a sort of half-mourning, and thus the dramatist 
jer undertakes to censure immorality is supported by the dregs. 
maker. 

We are under the necessity of declaring that not even the 
nificence and variety of Frou Frou’s dresses enable us to feel the 
smallest interest in her scandalous career. In truth, adultery and its 
cognate vices are a very dreary subject. The drama of Litile Em'y, 
which has given way to Frou Frou at the Olympic Theatre, wa 
not have run for as many nights as it did weeks if its interest had 
depended wy re the seduction of Emily by Steerforth. Ifyou 
take out Mr. Micawher and the twins and Uriah Heep and 
Trotwood, you get a residuum which is still worth more than the 
whole of Frou rou, The only advantage of the French playis 
that when immorality is committed in high life it can be gongeany 
arrayed. The people who sin and suffer at Yarmouth are ina 
very poor way, and, if we remember rightly, Emily wears the 
same dress, and that a very plain one, from first to last; whereas 
Frou Frou is the wife of a diplomatist resident at Paris, whos 
beautiful dresses are changed as often as the moods of her capri- 
cious mind. So, if people can be content with adultery in sumptuous 
millinery, they may go to the Olympic or St. James's Theatre. They 
will see a sort of female rake’s progress. Frou Frou begins asa 
giddy girl, becomes a careless, and afterwards guilty, wife, and 
mikes a melancholy end. The contrivance of accompanying a 
dying speech with plaintive music is not perhaps less caciral 
because the music renders the speech inaudible. ‘Those who could 
not hear the last words of Frou Frou may console themselves by 
believing that they lost nothing, inasmuch as what they did hear 
was not worth remembering. ‘The wife quits Paris, and goes, as 
we have said, to Venice, where her lover visits her. The injured 
husband comes to his wife’sresidence, is overpowered with emotion, 
and calls for a glassof waterfrom the breakfast-table. As he advances 
to take it from his wife’s hand, he sees a second coffee-cup which has 
unmistakably been used, and gives a tragic start appropriate to 
the occasion. He has come to return to his wife her fortune 
neatly done up in an envelope, and also to mention that he is 
going to do his best to kill her lover ina duel. Hereupon the 
wife takes her husband round the neck, and holds on to him 
with a vigour and pertinacity which has seldom been sur 
passed upon any stage. We have seen nothing like it om 
London boards, except sometimes in the English version of the 
Sonnambula, where the heroine walks round the stage upon her 
knees, clinging with desperate determination to the lover who 
desires to be rid of her. It looks as if Lord Penzance himelf 
could not unloose the bond which ties Frou Frou to her hus 
She has got him and she means to keep him, for the sake, how- 
ever, not of himself, but of her lover. A man dislikes to use 
actual violence to a woman, but what is he todo? He is within 
a gasp of being garotted; and, besides, he has a particular 
appointment. He must release himself by the exertion 
superior strength, which he proceeds to do. ‘The duel, therefore, 
comes off. He mortally wounds the lover and returns to Pans, 
whither he is followed by Frou Frou dressed now in deepest 
black. She comes to what had been her hume to make an 
edifying end, suitable to one more sinned against than sinmng. 
We take this piece to be the nearest modern substitute that 
has been discovered for the book called The Innocent 
tery which was popular with our grandmothers. ‘The French 
authors evidently considered that it is the misfortune, and not 
the fault, of Frou Frou that has brought her to an early but 
becoming death. We infer from a passage in this play that the 
writers of it would be in favour of legalizing marriage with @ 
deceased wife's sister; and it may be useful to observe whether 
the play supplies any argument which may countervail such h 
authority. ‘The causes of Frou Frou’s aberration from the path 
virtue appear to be private theatricals and the interference of 
sister Louise in her household. Thus she learns to suspect her 
husband, and to love another man. The mischief resulting from 
private theatricals to the marriage tie may be obviated by the 
simple expedient of providing that the ladies who perform 1 
them should be unmarried; and therefore we need not dwe 
further upon that. But if the presence of a wife's sister 1m & 
family conduces to a wife's adultery, it may be question 
whether that presence is desirable. We are told that if the 
wife’s sister con be regarded as a possible successor to the wile’s 
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tists did not play in this way with crime. The characters which 
they drew were moved to sin by strong temptation, and their 
writings have the undying interest which belongs to the true 
delineation of the workings of human passion, The modern 
French comedy has the unreality which has been ascribed to the 
English comedy of Queen Anne’s reign. But we vainly seek in 
Frou Frou for any gleam of wit like that of which a former age 
was prodigal. It is curious that Congreve and his contemporaries 
were never tired of carrying married women to the verge of in- 
fidelity to their husbands, but they did not allow them quite to 
reach it. Infinite ingenuity was expended in coming quite close 
up to a point, and just stopping a hair’s-breadth short of it. The 
animals which they drove kicked abundantly, but hardly ever got 
over the traces. But the modern French dramatist considers adul- 
tery as an ordinary incident, and treats it in a very ordinary way. 
A thoughtless girl is married, quarrels with her husband, sins, 
repents, and dies. Imagine this story to be told without a gleam 
of wit or a touch of pathos, and you have Frou Frou. The Eng- 
lish stage is in a bad way if it can neither manufacture nor import 
plays. The English dramatists cannot borrow from the French, 
who have nothing that they can lend. Only a slender stream can 
be drawn from a shallow lake. We may, however, venture to 
assure English dramatists that they could write quite as good 
plays as Frou Frou, particularly as they would be able to draw 
upon that inexhaustible mine of character and incident which 
exists in the reports of the Divorce Court. They might give us, 
for example, the story of a lady who left her iechond because he 
neglected to kiss her poodle. 
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e would be classed with the great majority of unmarried 
nn ate the natural enemies of the wife. But, being in- 
Je of marriage with the husband, the wife promotes or en- 
qures her introduction into the family, with consequences which, 
jn the ease of Frou Frou, are deplorable. If, therefore, adultery 
be a sin, it seems to follow that it should not be induced by 
maintaining the illegality of marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
jer, Butis adultery asin? Here unhappily our moral teachers 
-~e forth an uncertain sound. We only learn from Trou Trou 
that an adulteress ought to dress quietly during her paramour’s 
life, and to go into deep mourning after he is dead. But then 
there are women who look best in black, so that our system of 
moral retribution seems to be imperfect. 

But whether adultery be a fault or a misfortune, it is allowable 
fora dramatist, French or English, to make it the foundation of 
his play. Yet there are limits of propriety which the English 
dramatist under some circumstances respects, although the French 
dramatist has long since emancipated himself from any such re- 
striction. The character of a wife may be treated with the 
utmost freedom, but the character of a father is to be scrupulously 

ted, unless indeed the play is to be performed before a select 
ience. Perhaps the genial influence of Madlle. Schneider is 
still felt by the frequenters of the St. James’s Theatre, who are 
ared to tolerate and even applaud a revelation of the habits of 
that young old man Brigard, which has been deemed unsuitable to 
the colder atmosphere of the Olympic Theatre. The British 
lic east of Charing Cross has allowed the modern dramatist to 
make considerable havoc with its illusions, but it still cherishes a 
belief in the virtue of a father of grown-up daughters. This last 
refuge of morality is not to be rudely violated, and accordingly 
the passage of the original play in which Frou Frou chaffs her 
father upon his intended visit to Bohemia has been retrenched at 
the Olympic, although it is made the most of at the St. James’s 
Theatre. The father of a family must not be supposed by the society 
in which he moves, and still less by his own daughters, to know 
anything about theatres, or performers in them, more than can 
be learned by an ordinary frequenter of a box or stall. Indeed, 
he must not even be supposed to know that younger men know 
more than he knows, and therefore the allusion to a person called 
Antonia Brunet, which occurs in what we will designate the aris- 
tocratic version, has been omitted in the version which was 
intended for the middle classes. The English nobility have lost 
much of ancient privilege, but they are still allowed to be the 
nation’s leaders in immorality, The misconduct of married people 
is discussed freely wherever an English newspaper is taken in, 
whereas a reticence is observed as to the weaknesses of unmarried 
men and widowers in all except the highest circles of society. Yet 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 


th was to be expected that the first meeting of the year at New- 

market would suffer in consequence of the new regulation 
prohibiting two-year-old races before the first of May, but-few 
could have anticipated the unprecedentedly meagre programme 
that was provided. Five races on the first day, and four on the 
second—two of the latter, moreover, being reduced to matches— 
were all that could be managed at the head-quarters of the Turf, 
where upwards of seven hundred horses are trained. No doubt 
the hard ground—and we never saw it so hard at this time of the 
year—had a good deal to do with the smallness of the overnight 
entries; but neither the compelled absence of two-year-olds nor 
the state of the ground can be considered suflicient reasons for the 
decadence of the meeting. The fact is, that a particular class of 
races, for which Newmarket was once famous, has been going out 
of fashion of late years, and bids fair before long to become extinct. 


we might have thought, until we had been instructed by an expe- 
tienced translator, that the passage of the original where Valréas 
professes to imitate the choice of Hercules was as innocent as 
any other in the play. Indeed, it still appears to us that the 
middle-class version, while seeking decency, has ac attained 
dulness; but then there may be people who are capable of mis- 
rey stupidity for morality, and perhaps such people frequent 
the Olympic rather than the St. James’s ‘Theatre. So we must be 
content to lose that platsanterie sur le mal du pays which comes 
upon the lips of Frou Frou when she hears that her father is 
going to Bohemia, although it is almost the only pleasantry in a 

y five-act piece which has the audacity to call itself a 
comedy. 

It is quite unnecessary to institute a comparison between the 
tival companies which are performing this play in England. It is 
enough to say that both are good enough for the work they have 
todo, and it could be wished that they were employed better. 
The child of Frou Frou, which isa boy in the original play, and at 
the Olympic, has become a girl at the St. James’s Theatre. This, 
say is the difference between adaptation and translation. It 

pens that both the ladies who have undertaken the leading 
say possess a fair share of that physical vigour which is necessary 
the forcible detention of a husband, but which perhaps would 
otherwise hardly enter into our conception of the character of 
Frou Frou. If the part of Brigard is more successful at the St. 
James's Theatre, we must remember that the translator has en- 
Joyed a liberty which was forbidden at the Olympic. But the more 
amusement we get out of the father’s folly, the more impossible 
at is to help laughing when he dresses himself in black andlools 
solemn over his daughter’s death-bed. It was not until we saw 
nigard serious that we began to understand why the piece was 
called a comedy. We do not now understand why two managers 
Tan a race in the production of a piece which nobody need be ina 
y to go and see. The only character that belongs to the 
— of genuine comedy is that of Brigard. The father’s 
ght when his daughter's rehearsal, with his assistance, of her 
part in Charlemagne et Indiana recalls his recollections of Achard 
aud Déjazet, may be classed with scenes which in the memory 
of playgoers are associated with the name of the elder Farren. 
t this is a mere excrescence of the drama. The main substance 

of it is, that a wife quits her husband's house because her sister 
stays there longer than she likes. It is not even pretended that 
she feels a violent passion for the man for whom she quits her 
€, or that she could have felt such a passion for him or any- 

y else. She reproaches her sister for having supplanted her in 
the affections of her husband, locks herself in her room, and down 
Comes the curtain. The reproach is so evidently unmerited that 
We hardly believe she is in earnest, and therefore we feel some 


We allude to the rich sweepstakes that used to figure so con- 
» sag in Newmarket programmes, but of which little more 
than the names now remain, Formerly owners were not afraid to 
enter promising animals in these valuable engagements, but now 
that racing has become a trade rather than a sport, stakes are 
regarded with comparative indifference, and the majority of 
owners prefer to wait till their horses happen to be in pretty good 
condition, and then enter them in any small races that may suit 
their purpose, and back them for as much as they please. Fifty- 
pound plates and insignificant handicaps have thus supplanted 
the old-fashioned hundred-sovereign and two-hundred-sovereign 
sweepstakes. In the present week, for instance, the Claret Stakes 
ended in a walk over, the Port Stakes became absolutely null and 
void, the Riddlesworth Stakes of two hundred sovereigns shared 
the fate of the Claret, the Sale Stakes came to nothing; sweep- 
stakes of fifty and one hundred sovereigns respectively on Tuesday, 
and two sweepstakes of one hundred sovereigns each on Thursday, 
brought out two runners in each case. Much as we may re- 
gret this change in the conditions of racing, it is useless to 
refuse to acknowledge it, and it would surely be better to ex- 
punge from the Calendar a goodly number of these high-sounding 
races which, year after year, end in nothing. Another distinctive 
feature of Newmarket is also gradually fading away. Matches 
used to swell the programmes of the Newmarket meetings, and a 
good match is, to our thinking, the most enjoyable thing in racing. 
But matches appear to be dying out as fast as rich sweepstakes, 
and the solitary match that was set down for this week, between 
Blue Gown and See-Saw, fell through, in consequence, we believe, 
of the inglorious exhibition made by Lord Wilton’s horse at Crox- 
ton Park. Thus shorn of its ancient attractions, and deprived of 
any assistance that the two-year-olds might have given to it, the 
Craven Meeting was left this year in poor plight indeed. And, if 
the state of affairs is similar next year, it would be well to consider 
the propriety of reducing the meeting from five days to three. 
All this week’s racing might have been comfortably got through 
in three days. On ‘Tuesday the sport—using the word conven- 
tionally and not as expressing a fact—lasted exactly one hour and 
a half; and, considering the punctual time which is always kept 
at Newmarket, and the unrivalled despatch with which races are 
run off, we are sure that the whole business of the week might 
have been easily got through by Wednesday evening. One advan- 
tage of a contraction of the meeting, and of the Newmarket meet- 
ings generally, might be the abolition of the Monday’s racing, 
Me entails the necessity of a good deal of Sunday travelling, 
to which many respectable people entertain strong objections. 
We must now confess that of what took place during the week 
very little deserves notice. On Monday Rosicrucian, carrying 


Surprise when the next act places her in Venice. The old drama- 


10 lbs. extra to —— from sale, had no difficulty in disposing 
of Perry Down and Robespierre over the Rowley mile, and Paté, 
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by successfully accomplishing the last mile and a distance of the 
Beacon course, proved that she could stay up that severe hill 
better than was generally supposed. The Amaranth colt very 
nearly pulled through in the Bretby Plate, and finished some 
lengths in front of his Northampton victor, Bosworth. On Tues- 
day we saw Mahonia, who has grown intoa splendid mare ; but 
her solitary opponent, Silver Band, could not make her gallop. 
Nine ran for the Biennial, which was the principal race of the 
week, but the result showed that they were a most moderate lot, 
so that the race failed to sustain the reputation which it has won 
the last two years through the antagonism of such horses as Blue 
Gown and The Earl oe Pero Gomez and Ryshworth. Astolfo 
and Alexander monopolized attention on this occasion, the former 
being the champion of Beckhampton and the latter representing 
Fytield, where are Palmerston and Walter, winners of the 
Newmarket Nurseries; Claudius, the second in the City and 
Suburban, and the high-bred Bridgwater. The other winners 
were Perambulator, a ve oul horse, but a very bad 
roarer; Golden Horn, Pandore, Wheat-ear, Idstone, a brother 
to King Alfred, and a colt by Skirmisher, since named The 
Champion; and the public running of such of these as have 
run is far from first class. Astolfo’s claim to notice is his 
victory over Kennington last year at Winchester, the only 
occasion on which he ran as a two-year-old. Kennington’s per- 
formances, however, were so good during the season that his 
victor was naturally regarded as an animal of very formidable 
retensions. No fault could be found with Astolfo’s condition 
ast Tuesday, and he is a decidedly handsome horse to look at. 
Alexander, on the other hand, is no beauty, but has great size 
and strength. He ran, however, in bandages, and did not appear 
to relish the hard ground at all. Judging from Astolfo’s breeding 
and appearance, we expected to see him make the running at a 
merry pace, and then, if he did fail, fail at the final hill. Just the 
opposite happened. Astolfo had all the worst of the speed, but 
came at the commencement of the hill, and gained on his opponents 
at every stride up it. He ran, in fact, much more like a stayer 
than like the generality of the Orlandos, who go fast but not far. 
Perambulator and The Champion had the best of the speed, 
and the former was not beaten till fifty yards from the finish. 
Alexander ran very raw, and swerved very much at the last; 
but, being vigorously ridden out, he just managed to make a 
dead heat with The Champion. Astolfo would have been ve 
near had not Alexander got in his way half-way up the hill, 
and impeded Fordham’s tinal effort. Still he would not quite 
have won, in any case; nor, if he had, would it have much 
improved his reputation, seeing that the roaring Perambulator 
was close up, and there was no tailing off at all. In fact, it 
was quite a second-class contest, and there was nothing approach- 
ing to Derby form about it. After the dead heat the stakes were 
divided—a fortunate thing, perhaps, for Alexander, who might not 
have stood a second race over the Rowley mile that afternoon. 

On Wednesday Kennington was cleverly beaten by Demidoff 
across the flat, but they only cantered for the greater part of the 
way, and when they began to race in the last two hundred yards 
Demidoff had as good a turn of speed as the other. The unlucky 
Amaranth colt had to put up with second place again, this time 
to Suilolk, who, though he looked big, ran with great gameness 
over the I. Y.C., and, in Fordham’s hands, just won by a head. 
Only eight runners were telegraphed for the Newmarket Handicap, 
the ground being fearfully hard, and the formidable Sabinus 
frightening a good many away. The French stable, which seems 
to have a liking for races up the Cambridgeshire hill, supplied 
a runner, and very nearly the winner, in Nélusko; and Barford 
(better known as the Blue Bell colt), Chérie (last year’s 
winner of the Cesarewitch), Réalité, Wildbud, Golden Horn, and 
Miss Sheppard made up the field. The favourite seemed all 
abroad when nearing the top of the hill, and struggled at the 
finish in a very feeble manner. Yet he did not appear to be dis- 
tressed in the least. As far as we could see, he had scarcely 
turned a hair, and he ran right into the town before he could be 
stopped. We are at a loss, therefore, to account for his defeat. 
Nélusko looked very much like the winner from the distance, but 
tired at last, and the unnoticed Miss Sheppard, favoured by her 
lenient weight, stalled off his challenge cleverly, and won by three 
parts of a length. Thus the traditions of the race were maintained, 
and 6st. 4 Ibs. remains the highest weight at which a three-year- 
old has won the Newmarket Handicap. The only race on Thursday 
worth mentioning was that between Midsummer and Boulogne 
over that killing course from the Ditch in. That Boulogne was in 

d form just now was evident from his easy victory over 
Cerdagne last Sunday at Paris; but he could make no fight on 
this occasion against Baron Rothschild’s horse, whose performance 
points to Siderolite as about the best four-year-old in training. 

We shall take another opportunity to discuss the projects of Turf 
reform with which Sir Joseph Hawley is indentitied ; 
but we may remark at once that his motion for the appointment of 
a committee of the Jockey Club was rejected, in a meeting of 
twenty-five members, by a majority of seven. It is asserted that 
a majority of members present would have voted in favour of the 
motion if Sir J. Hawley had consented to withdraw his proposal 
with regard to betting; but, very properly, he declined to take 
this course. It is understood, however, that a committee of some 
sort or another was subsequently granted to General Peel, and 
that the subject of Turf reform will be more definitely discussed 
by the Club in the Two Thousand week. The Club appear to 
have been piqued by Sir J. Hawley’s threat of an appeal to the 


Legislature, and there may have been some amount of 
feekne in the rejection of his motion. The threat, however, wag 
no idle one; and we can assure the Club that no tinkering 
patchwork reform will be accepted in the present crisis, ‘Toe 
measures, among others, are imperatively required : one, for the 
establishment of a close time for racing; the other, for the linj. 
tation of betting. If the Club is wise enough to introduce thes 
and such like measures, so much the better for the Club; if 
they can be carried more effectually still without the Club's 
assistance. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 


_o selection from Sir George Lewis’s correspondence has ar 
interest of its own, although the letters are neither brilliant 
nor expressive of personal feeling. Sir Gilbert Lewis has probably 
exercised a necessary discretion in omitting comments on political 
associates and opponents, although it may safely be assumed that 
even in the most careless or confidential intercourse his brothe 
never made an ill-natured remark. The published letters dea} 
almost exclusively with the literary and political topics which 
were the writer’s favourite subjects of conversation. It seems not 
to have been his habit to relieve his correspondence with the ocea- 
sional playfulness which belonged to his clear understanding and 
his simple nature. Oddities and anomalies of character, and un- 
expected combinations of thought, were readily appreciated by the 
grave and unimpassioned student, who, in the absence of superfluous 
animal energy, was not himself ordinarily inclined to originate epi 

rams or humorous paradoxes. His singular exemption from pre- 
judice widened the range of his sympathy with harmless satire, 
and he had a natural and genial — His letters are principally 
occupied with discussions of the subjects on which he was from 
time to time engaged. Some of the questions on which he touches 
have ceased to possess practical importance; but it is surprisi 
that in a correspondence extending over thirty years there Should 
be so few mistakes of judgment. On all matters he speaks with 
well-founded confidence in the soundness of his own opinions ; but 
there is no trace of the positiveness which indicates fanatical or 
arbitrary convictions. A Whig and a scientific economist from 
his youth, Sir George Lewis never became an extreme parti 
The characteristic of his intellect was a pervading tendency not to 
denial, but to inquiry ; and he had the unusual merit of regarding 
with equal distrust commonplaces and startling novelties. One of 
his letters contains an instructive and exhaustive disquisition on 
the fantastic theory of mesmerism which found adherents five- 
and-twenty years ago. There was a subtler pleasure in exposing 
the pretentious figments which Niebuhr had attempted to substi- 
tute for the genuine mythology of Rome. The fanciful doc- 
trines which would in themselves have provoked Sir G. Lewis's 
spirit of incredulity were still better worth exposing when they 
had become, through the agency of copyists such as Arnold and 
Macaulay, the popular creed of the new generation. 

Although Sir George Lewis was by preference a student, it was 
fortunate that he was led by circumstances into an administrative 
and political career. As the heir to an ancient landed property, 
and through his connexion with several powerful families, he held 
the position which offers the greatest facilities for the pursuit 
either of pleasure or of ambition. His father, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, afterwards made a baronet by Sir Robert Peel, was 
an accomplished and able man, who had filled several offices 
of importance, though of secondary rank. His son, who had 
already acquired a reputation at Eton and at Oxford, ha 
abandoned the Bar in consequence of delicate health, en 
early into the public service, in which he spent the greater part of 
his life. His tirst employment was on a Commission to inquire 
into the condition of the Irish poor in England; and he was soon 
afterwards appointed a Commissioner on Irish Church property. 
He next accompanied Mr. Austin to Malta as a Commissioner 00 
the government and administration of the island; and in 1839) 
at the age of thirty-three, he succeeded his father as one of the 
principal Commissioners of the Poor-law. During the whole course 
of his administration he was exposed to the attacks of agitators, 
some of whom were the more unscrupulous because they were 
more or less influenced by benevolent motives. It was the duty 
of Mr. Lewis, and of his ‘colleague Sir Edmund Head, to defend 
the sound principles which had been embodied in the Poor-law of 
1834 against the philanthropic reaction which followed one of the 
boldest and wisest of economic reforms. The owners of property 
and the educated classes had, in well-grounded alarm at the 
rapid spread of pauperism, supported the legislation which was 
principally due to the efforts of Mr. Senior, of Bishop Blomfield, 
and of Lord Brougham; but, when the danger had been averted, 
it was easier and more popular to protest against the harshness 0 
the change than to maintain a salutary rigour. The great power 
of the 7imes was exerted to the utmost against the new system 
and those who administered it; and the Commissioners were n- 
cessantly attacked in Parliament by members who were either 
prejudiced or ambitious of distinction. Mr. Chadwick, as Secretary 
of the Department, used his not inconsiderable faculties of annoy- 


* Letters of the Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis to various 
Friends. Edited by his brother, the Rev. Sir Gilbert Frankland Lewis, 
Bart. Longmans & Co. 1870. 
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in impeding and discrediting the policy of his official 
; last, after eight of or of the 
cruelty of the Commissioners, Lord John Russell judiciously 
determined to = the agitators by the illusory concession 
of exchanging the Commission for a Poor Law Board with a 
Parliamentary President. A provision was found for Sir Ed- 
mund Head in the Lieutenant-Governorship of New Brunswick, 
and Mr. Lewis, having become member for Herefordshire, was 
made Secretary of the Board of Control. His ability and 
assiduity led to his promotion to the higher offices of Under- 
Secretary of the Home Office and of Secretary of State; but in 
1852 he failed to secure his re-election, and, with the — 
of retiring permanently from political life, he became Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. The death of his father early in 185 55 
created a vacancy in the Radnorshire Boroughs which he was wi 
some difficulty induced by his friends and family to fill, Imme- 
diately afterwards, on the retirement of Mr. Gladstone and the 
jem | of the office from motives of delicacy by Mr. Cardwell, Sir 
G. Lewis became Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord 
Palmerston, and in his new position he rapidly acquired the confi- 
dence of the House of Commonsand of the country. Although he 
was wholly wanting in oratorical faculty, his accurate knowledge 
and his calm temper enabled him to meet on equal terms his bril- 
liant predecessor, Mr. Gladstone, who had become the implacable 
assailant of the Government, and more especially of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The theorists who periodically lament the 
supremacy in England of Parliamentary eloquence ought to limit 
their exaggerated statements by referring to the position which 
Sir G. Lewis held in the House of Commons from his entrance 
into the Cabinet to his premature death, and more especially 
to his successful resistance to the most copious orator of the 
time. When Lord Palmerston returned to office in 1859, Sir 
G. Lewis waived his claim to the place of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in favour of Mr. Gladstone, who might otherwise 
thaps have led the Opposition. He found the office of Home 
ee more troublesome than the management of the finances, 
and of the business of the War Office he could have had no 
evious knowledge. He performed a valuable service to 
fis y and to the country by discouraging the recognition of 
Confederate independence, to which several of the principal mem- 
bers of the Government were inclined. Sir Gilbert Lewis by a 
singular inadvertence ante-dates by several years a speech against 
recognition delivered at an agricultural meeting at Hereford in 
answer to Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated eulogy on Jefferson Davis. 
Sir George Lewis had no feeling or opinion in common with the en- 
thusiastic partisans of the North; but he was equally exempt from 
the common prejudice in favour of the weaker party. Although 
he had erroneously conjectured that the disruption of the States 
would be final, he saw that justice and policy required a practical 
suspension of judgment until the conflict was decided. It may be 
doubted whether in the course of his political career he was at any 
time misled by passion. He obese none of the showy qualities 
which most easily attract popular admiration; but the confidence 
which his character had earned for him in the House of Commons 
had extended widely among the intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity. Honesty and good sense, once generally known and acknow- 
ledged, are as fully appreciated as the tendency to one-sided 
excitement which is often applauded under the name of earnestness. 
The letters confirm Sir Gilbert Lewis’s statement that his 
brother greatly preferred study to political or official life. Imme- 
diately after the sudden overthrow of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry in 
1858, Sir George Lewis spent several weeks in the British 
Museum copying with much satisfaction to himself manuscripts 
of the Greek text of Babrius. He was Secretary-at-War when he 
composed the Latin disquisition on Heydiddlediddle, which alone 
among his published writings indicates the humorous element of 
his mind. Yet it was only in a limited sense that he could be 
called a man of letters. He had but a rudimentary taste for poetry, 
and none for fiction, and he cared little for literature as an art. His 
object in reading was to acquire knowledge, and he wrote only 
toconvey knowledge to others. His equable and correct style 
derived a certain dignity from clearness of thought and from am- 
plitude of learning ; but it was neither elevated nor subtle, and 
it could scarcely be called impressive. He had much of the 
” of Mr. Browning’s Grammarian, who “settled the business of 
¢ enclitic de, and thoroughly based oun” ; and indeed he resem- 
bled the scholars of the seventeenth century rather than either 
modern cultivators of polite letters or speculative philosophers. He 
was not a metaphysician, but his scientific habits of thought re- 
volted against popular appeals to the prejudices of the ignorant. 
A letter to his father, written at Malta in 1838, contains in a 
Severe and vigorous criticism of Macaulay’s Bacon a fair specimen 
of his critical judgments :—“ The Essay is written in his usual 
sparkling, lively, and antithetical style, and the historical part of 
it 1s interesting and amusing. His remarks on the ancient philo- 
sophers are for the most part shallow and ignorant in the extreme ; 
is objections to the utility of logic are the stale commonplaces 
Which all the enemies of accurate knowledge, and the eulogists of 
Common sense, — men, &c., have been always putting forth. 
There is generally throughout the article a want of soundness and 
coherency, and a puerile and almost girlish affectation of tinsel 
ornament, which, coming from a man of nearly forty, convince me 
that Macaulay will never be anything more than a rhetorician.” 
iG. Lewis assuredly never affected tinsel ornament, and he 
Was a genuine friend of accurate knowledge. Some of his larger 
Works are devoted to the comparatively barren theory of the 


methods of inquiry; but if he had criticized Bacon he would 
probably have exposed the — inutility of an organum which 
no discoverer has employed or will employ for any practical 

w . The Essay on the “Methods of Observation and Reasoning 
in Politics” is thoughtful and fair, and it describes the subject- 
matter with the fulness of a map or catalogue, but, like many 
other treatises on applied logic, it is neither available to the poli- 
ticians to whom it is addressed nor sufficiently profound to 
interest philosophers. The “ Inquiry into the Credibility of Early 
Roman History” afforded a more congenial subject to a sceptical 
astuteness which almost amounted to genius. Sir George Lewis’s 
gift of —s not falsehood, but deficiency of proof, was more 
than a match for the —— power of divination by which 
Niebuhr persuaded himself and his disciples that he was enabled 
to supply the defects of historical evidence. Macaulay’s ballads, 
and the absurd biblical jargon of Arnold’s early chapters, record 
the impression which Niebuhr had produced on his own genera- 
tion. Sir George Lewis has shown not only that the aoiad 
ruins of Roman history are spurious, but that the t modern 
restoration was altogether arbitrary and fanciful. The laudable 
instinct of disbelieving all suspicious things sometimes led him 
into excessive incredulity. He held that the interpretation of 
cuneiform inscriptions was altogether fabulous; and alone among 
the scholars of his time he ventured to reject Egyptian discoveries 
as far as they are founded on hieroglyphics. the absence of 
original knowledge it may be allowed to follow the precepts of 
the “Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion.” 
The overwhelming majority of apparently competent witnesses 
must provisionally command the sutirages of the unlearned. 

Although laborious students are often ae to be mere 
plodders, there is an imaginative geniality in the true scholarlike 
temperament. The — of an intellectual object for its own 
sake, without any collateral regard to vulgar utility, is an employ- 
ment proper to an artist. The rule that “lucifera tentanda sunt. 
experiment a prius quam fructifera,” may serve for scientific dis- 
coverers; but simple light, without possible profit, sufficiently 
rewards the labours of the scholar. One or two of Sir G. Lewis’s 
letters are written for the p of ascertaining whether it 
was possible or physically probable that Romulus and Remus 
should have decided their claims by the a of vultures. It 
a that vultures are still to be found in the Apennines, 
though in the long interval since the building of the city they 
uent the neighbourhood of Rome ; but Sir 
G. Lewis further objected that, as vultures are not gregarious 
birds, they could scarcely have heen seen in flocks from the site 
of the future capitol. In this instance he perhaps proved, or rather 
after his usual fashion disproved, too much; for Livy and his 
informants, and his and their readers or hearers, would have been 
shocked by the anomaly in natural history if it had not admitted 
of some intelligible explanation. It is generally impossible to. 
detect by internal evidence the falsehood of a popular legend, for 
mythology often conforms more strictly than fact to the laws 
of probability. It was not, indeed, any part of Sir G. Lewis’s 
intention to expose once more an exploded fable. It amused him 
to know whatever could be known of the conditions of an 
imaginary event. If he had been like Mr. Shandy, an imperfectly 
educated recluse, he would have been capable of interesting him- 
self in the researches of Slawkenbergius; and, on the other hand, 
Mr. Shandy, with adequate learning, would have delighted in 
tracing through ancient and modern literature the traces of the 
existence of the Bonassus. The choice of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients as the subject of a learned work was a striking illustra- 
tion of a taste for curious erudition. If Sir G. Lewis had not 
been attracted by the difficulty of an obscure inquiry, it is pro- 
bable that neither scholars nor astronomers would have performed. 
the same journey along the confines of science and of literary 
history. With the exception of a perceptible bias to the negative 
side of doubtful questions, he was as just and dispassionate in his- 
torical or critical investigation as in political life. It would have 
been a waste of his indefatigable industry and of his vast accumu- 
lation of knowledge, to use his ample resources for the illustration. 
of preconceived theories or of arbitrary crotchets. Instead of 
decorating a framework with fictitious arches and buttresses, he 
always built upwards from the foundation. If he hademployed him- 
self in writing history he would never have deviated into the idle 

eneralisations which assume the name of historical philosophy. 

the Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain from 1783 
to 1830, which, of all his works, deal most directly with prac- 
tical affairs, he confined himself to the object of ascertaining 
facts and rectifying errors. His correspondence with Lord 
Aberdeen on the causes of the fall of Napoleon furnishes an 
instance of his impartial preference for historical truth over 
patriotic illusion. The popular tradition which ascribes the over- 
throw of the Empire to the Duke of Wellington’s Peninsular 
victories was not more sacred in his eyes than a fable of Livy’s 
or a fancy of Niebuhr’s. 

The friends to whom Sir G. Lewis’s published letters are ad- 
dressed were his natural associates and intellectual equals; but, if 
he had corresponded with the most casual and commonplace of 
acquaintances, he would have combined a calm confidence in his 
own judgment with an entire absence of assumption. Although 
he must have known his own ——— in abilities and attain- 
ments, he unaffectedly regarded men as so far his — that 
they were entitled to be treated as reasonable beings. There was 
no affable condescension in his manner or in his habits of thought. 
If he differed in opinion from the dullest or most ignorant stranger, 
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he stated his reasons and his conclusions with as much seriousness 
and good faith as if he had been discussing a disputed question of 
Greek history with Mr. Grote, or a point of party tactics with 
Lord Palmerston. As Johnson said in praise of one of his own 
circle, Sir G. Lewis always “set his mind to yours”; and none of 
his many excellent qualities contributed more abundantly to the 
respect and liking with which he was universally regarded. Even 
if he had not enjoyed all the advantages of early training and of 
food society he would have been characteristically a gentleman. 

he pursuit of knowledge for its own sake preserves better than 
any other art the original simplicity and refinement of a kindly 
and manly nature. 


WORDSWORTH’S LECTURES ON THE LATIN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE.* 


— Lectures, which appear in the form of a pamphlet, 
are, we conceive, designed as the brick to act as a specimen 
of the house. Mr. Wordsworth is a Tutor of Brasenose Coileve, 
and the three Lectures which we have here were all written for 
delivery, but one only has been actually delivered. This is the 
last of the three, on “the Elementary Age of Latin Literature.” 
This one has been “ subjected to considerable revision,” but Mr. 
Wordsworth has “ not had time to do the same for the rest.” But 
he adds, “If leisure and opportunity be allowed me, I shall hope 
to continue and enlarge the work that I have begun, of which I 
now offer this specimen to the University.” 

There is a sort of simplicity about these details which raises a 
smile; but we never think the worse of a man for letting us 
know exactly how things stand. It is not easy for outsiders to 
realize the state of things in which Mr. Wordsworth “ had not 
time ” to revise two out of his three Lectures, but we have not 
@ word to say against him for giving us a specimen of his 
contemplated work. The plan indeed strikes us as a good one, 
when a young or unknown author contemplates a work of any 
importance, and when he possesses the kind of official standing- 
ground which belongs to a Tutor in a University. It is good tor 
the reading public, who thus come to know an author’s name and 


what they may fairly expect from him, before the great work itself, 


bursts upon them. And it is good for the author, who, if his 
specimen be promising, provides himself beforehand with some 
favourably disposed readers, and has the opportunity of receiving 
and profiting by friendly criticism while eniticism can still be of 
' use. Such a publication is an advertisement; but it is something 
more than an advertisement; the specimen may be likened to a 
Babylonian patient put out in the streets that all the passers-by 
may prescribe for him. Not that we have much to prescribe for 
Mr. Wordsworth. If, as the depravation of language seems to 
have ordained, criticism is to be taken in the sense of censure, and 
censure in the sense of blame, we have very little to criticize 
in Mr. Wordsworth, and nothing at all to criticize in other than 
a friendly spirit. As we do not remember to have seen his 
name before, we imagine him to be a young writer, but we 
can welcome in him, what we are always glad to welcome, a 
young writer of no small promise. He is a scholar of the right 
sort, and the of his scholarship shows how much scholar- 
ship has risen within the last generation or two. There was a 
time when men got the reputation of scholars by mastering the text 
of a few imitative writers and themselves making further imita- 
tions of the imitators. Against such scholars Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Froude may declaim as much as they please. But none of their 
arguments, save the Chancellor of the Exchequer's argument from 
the money-bag, touch such scholarship as that of Mr. Wordsworth. 
Mr. Wordsworth is a Latin scholar in a higher sense than that of 
being able to make Latin verses. His scholarship is of a kind 
which everybody but Mr. Lowe would respect, whether he gets 
richer by it or not. He has studied his own subject in its true 
historical relation to other subjects. The Latin language is not 
with him a dead thing, cut off, by virtue of being “ classical,” 
from all connexion with human history and human affairs. It is 
one stage in the general history of man, more particularly of 
an man. He fully realizes one-half of Queen Christina’s 
description of the perfect scholar; he “ knows whence words 
come.” If we suggest to him the necessity of also knowing 
“whither words go,” the warning may very likely be superfluous, 
but in any case we hope that it will be taken in as good part as it 
is meant. We may be mistaken, but we thought that we discerned 
in Mr. Wordsworth a certain tendency to leave off too soon. We 
can by no means allow a History of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture to end with the State-papers of Cassiodorus or with the Laws 
of Justinian. The mere Latin scholar of the older type has no idea 
of the eur of his own subject. Immeasurably inferior as the 
Latin literature is to the Greek, the Latin language is really the 
ter subject of the two. The real greatness of Latin, its real 
importance in the history of language and in the general history of 
man, consists in its abiding life for ages after the time when mere 
“ classical” scholars would draw the line. The language of the 
Fratres Arvales remains the language of the Gicumenical Council, 
the language of divine worship in half Western Christendom. The 
really remarkable part of the history of Latin begins where the 
classical scholar leaves off. It is as the abiding speech of the 
Western Church and the Western Empire, the language of law, 
science, history, and religion through all Western Europe—it is 


* Lectures introduc to a History of the Latin Language and Literature, 
By John Wordsworth, London; & Co. 1870, 
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still more as the parent of so many of the most important forms of 
modern speech, that Latin claims its real historical importanee 
In this point of view it surpasses Greek. The Greek tongue has 
not had the same direct influence on the modern world, 
Byzaatine historians and divines cannot outweigh the later litera. 
ture of the medieval West. The single Romaic speech is ag no. 
thing beside Italian, Spanish, Provengal, and French, to say nothj 
of the smaller branches of the same stock. If Mr. Wordowaet 
desizns an exhaustive history of the Latin Language and Litera. 
ture, he must carry it on to the present moment. 

In a specimen like that which Mr. Wordsworth has given us, 
we look for promise rather than for performance. We assume 
that all that he puts forth now will be thoroughly recast 
before it comes before the world in the form of a book. As it 
stands, it is sometimes a little heavy, a little too sententious and 
precise, perhaps a little touched with over-love of quotation, 
‘These small matters can easily be meuded before the lectures 
grow into a book. But itis a great thing that Mr. Wordsworth 
avoids most of the faults of young writers, especially of young 
‘academic writers. There is nothing about him savouring of the 
| Union speech or of the Prize Essuy. There is nothing pre- 
| tentious about Mr. Wordsworth; he does not indulge in the 
| grand style. He knows far too much to set up for knowin 
everything. He loves his subject too thoroughly to be temp 
to despise it. And, while he does not insultingly fly in the face 
of those who have gone before him, he asserts for himself the 
| right of criticism and independent judgment. Mommsen is at 
| this moment the local idol of Oxford. He is the last-found 
German, and, as such, like the priest of Aricia, he reigns by 

divine right, till another German—whether better or worse than 

Mommsen does not matter one whit—is found to dethrone him, 
| To the local idol Mr. Wordsworth does a becoming poojah, but he 
' does not blindly throw himself under the wheels of his car, 

And it must be borne in mind that Mr. Wordsworth deals with 

the really valuable part of Mommsen’s writings. Among inquirers 
| into the ancient languages of Italy Mommsen undoubtedly holds 
| the first place. To acknowledge him in that character by no 
| means commits Mr. Wordsworth to what to some minds is 
doubtless Mommsen’s first charm, the diligent upsetting of the 
rules of right and wrong and the setting forth of one startling 
statement after another without deigning to quote a single 
authority. 


What Mr. Wordsworth gives us now, besides his Introduction, 
consists of three lectures—The Place of Rome in Aryan Civiliza- 
tion, The Latin Race in Italy, and the Elementary Age of Latin 
Literature. ‘They increase in real value as they go on. ‘The first 
savours a little too much of what, if we rightly remember, used to 
be called epideicite (not necessarily Unionic); but the other two 
contain real sterling stuff. In the second lecture Mr. Wordsworth 
minutely discusses the ancient nations of Italy, and goes with 
special care into the question of Celtic elements or affinities in the 
Italian population. ‘the Umbrians he rules to have been Celts, 
At the end of the pamphlet he gives a list of words common to 
Latin and Celtic—meaning, we suppose, common to Latin and 
Celtic, but not found in Greek or Teutonic. This is always a 
dangerous line of argument. The preservation of words in this 
or that language is largely a matter of accident. Who would 
have thought, from either the English or the High-German 
spoken for some centuries past, that eguvus had a Teutonic cognate? 
Yet coh and ehu are genuine forms, though now utterly obsolete. 
It is therefore quite possible that, even where Greek or Teutonic 
cognates do not present themselves, they may have existed, 
they may even still exist in some archaic and out-of-the-way 
dialect. But to several words in Mr. Wordsworth’s list Greek or 
Teutonic cognates can be supplied without going thus far a-field. 
Cornish dans, Armorican dant, Latin dens, dent-is, ave no doubt 
closely allied, but hardly more nearly allied than to the Greek 
ddovr and the Danish tand—English and High-Dutch, it 80 
happens, departing more widely. But vir is not more nearly 
connected with gwr and fear than it is with the Old-English wer; 
if touenc is cognate with juvents, so are jung and young (yeong); let, 
legis is as near to English lagu as it is to Cornish daha; nacht, 
nacod, naked, come as near to nudus as noeth, nouz and nochd ; fis, 

Jish, is as good a cognate of piscis as pysg, aud palma finds its cog- 
nates in waAdcuy and Old-English folm at least as surely as in 
and palv. This part of his work Mr. Wordsworth will do well to 
think over again. 

The lecture on the Elementary Age of Literature we read with 
great interest. But nearly every page of it made us feel the 
keenest desire to stir up the author to connect the earliest and the 
latest forms of Latin. The Camcene wept over Nevius; nothing 
but the change of creed could have hindered them from rejoicing 
over Ambrose and Prudentius, When Mr. Wordsworth speaks 
of Plautus, we long to hold forth on the colloquial forms which, 
unknown to Augustan literature, come out again in moder 
French. In short, the historian of Latin Literature must begin by 
taking in the great truth that real Latin Literature went into & 
katabothra when the so-called classical period began, and came 
out again when it ended. 

If Mr. Wordsworth carries out his plan on the enlarged scheme 
which we recommend, he will, we believe, have the field quite 
open before him. Of previous English writers he says:— 

When we look for any general review, we find nothing but the incom- 
plete history of Dunlop, and the manual of Archdeacon Browne, The 


only treats of the pre-Augustan age, and is inaccurate in what may be 
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of modern scholarship. 


Mr. Wordsworth seems not to know the History of Latin Liter- 

reprinted from the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which 
numbered the great names of Arnold and Newman among its contri- 
putors. The part of the book which answers to Mr, Wordsworth’s 
own most successful attempt certainly lags, like Archdeacon 
Browne, “behind the demands of modern scholarship.” But it 
contains a chapter on Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry by Dr. Neale, in 
wich the following sentence contains the pith of the doctrine 
which we wish Mr, Wordsworth to take up and work out in 
detail :-— 

Itis a curious thing that, in rejecting the foreign laws in which Latin 
had so long gloried, the Christian poets were in fact merely reviving, in an 
inspired form, the early melodies of republican Rome; the rhythmical 
ballads which were the delight of the men that warred with the Samnites, 
and the Volscians, and Hannibal. 


Mr. Wordsworth would perhaps object to the word “rhyth- 
mical,” and might prefer to speak of “archaic quantity.” But 
that question of the exact way of scanning Saturnian metre does 
not concern the main point. The real gist of the matter is that 
the simple trochaic and iambic forms of the later Latin poetry are 
the genuine successors of the earliest, in opposition to the Greek 
exotics of the intermediate time. 

We have been free in chalking out a course for Mr. Wordsworth. 
It is because by his present publication he gives a sort of general 
challenge todo so. We are glad to hail te him a genuine scholar 
of really clear and wide understanding of his subject. We wish 
him all strength to carry out the great work which he meditates, 
and, even if it be not carried out exactly according to our own 
pattern, we feel sure that it will be carried out with real ability 
and research. 


HUMBERT’S JAPON ILLUSTRE.* 


Ts enterprising house of Hachette has seldom given to the 
world a more complete publication than this. ‘The illustra- 
tions are sv numerous, and in their way so excellent, that on a 
first impression they seem to overshadow the text rather than 
bring it into fuller light ; but the text itself has been written by 
an intelligent observer, and has all the advantages of careful 
= study of the people and scenery described. M. Aimé 
umbert was Swiss Envoy in Japan, and during the tedious pro- 
of almost interminable negotiations, instead of giving 
self up to ennwi, and cursing the slowness of the Japanese 
authorities, as an idler man would have done in such a situation, 
he secretly congratulated himself upon the time and oppor- 
tunities which these delays afforded him, and made the most 
of them in studying all of Japan that was, or could be made, 
accessible to a foreigner. The result was a great collection of 
sketches and photographs from nature, enriched by quantities of 
designs by native artists, and accompanied by notes in manu- 
script on everything of interest. From this mass of materials 
the two handsome volumes before us have been composed. 
The illustrations have been drawn and engraved on wood 
by clever French artists, with the exception of some reproduced 
by a process invented as a substitute for wood-engraving, and 
known as the “ procédé Comte” ; and very many of these illustra- 
tions, especially the larger and mure important ones, are quite 
temarkable for minute mee | and consummate practical skill. 
There are 476 of them in all, many of which occupy the full 
page of a quarto volume, and to examine the whole series is 
almost as good as a voyage to the great Nippon itself. Some of 
the landscapes are extremely pretty, and the buildings, which in 
the large towns are too regular and too simple in line to be very 
— come in admirably on the shores of the rivers. 
othing could be more attractive to an artist than the rustic mills 
by the river-side in the “ View taken in the Island of Kiousiou,” 
or the “ Habitations of Poor Artisans on the Canal of Omeura,” or 
near “ Le Pont des Portugais”; but even the canals in the 
great cities are spoiled by the repetition of the same kind of build- 
ing, whilst their principal streets are as regular as Harley Street 
or the Rue de Rivoli. The Japanese, however, greatly exceed us 
in the variety and colour of their costumes, from that simplest of 
allimaginable habiliments, a little tattooing on the bare skin, to 
copious and inconvenient robes of the great dignitaries of the 
urt. There is also an intentionally grotesque element in Japan 
which has not existed in Europe since the middle ages, and some- 
thing which, though not intentional on the part of the Japanese, 
strikes us as grotesque also. How much of this may be due to 
mere unaccustomedness on our part is of course difficult to deter- 
mme. Probably a Japanese would feel struck in the same way 
the oddity of many costumes in European countries, and it is 
ely that a barrister’s wig or the sleeves of a bishop would appear 
Curious to people who had not been accustomed to the sight of 
ese inventions from their infancy. 
Everybody knows that Japan is an archipelago, but we are glad 
have our knowledge amplified by the maps given in this 
Work, which carry the geography of Japan down to the latest 
dates. The principal ‘alent, at any rate, in the Japanese Medi- 
terranean are by this time fixed definitely in their places, and in 
4 general way, we suppose, may be trusted the more or less approx- 


* Le Japon Illustré. Par Aimé Humbert. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette & Co. 


imate dotting of the smaller ones. Nothing could be more attrac- 


amongst its innumerable isles! M. Humbert tells us that these 
isles and islets present the most various aspects, some of them 
rising in wooded hills, others in fantastic masses of arid 
others in gentle slopes covered with plentiful harvests. The in- 
land sea seems to be a sort of Loch Lomond 250 miles long. 
M. Humbert, being a Swiss, compares it to Switzerland, but the 
mountains have scarcely elevation enough for Alpine effects. 
However this may be, one cannot a more delightful yacht 
voyage than one in the Japanese Mediterranean, if only the Govern- 
ment would permit a yachtsman to anchor and land wherever he 
liked. You may enter the inland sea by two straits, and get out 
of it again at the other end by two different passages also, Of the 
two latterthat of Naruto is considered the more dangerous. How- 
ever, the captain of the steamer on which M. Humbert sailed 
determined to attempt it :— ; 


The passage of Naruto, which leads directly from the basin of Arima to 
the ocean, is shorter than the other, but much Jess frequented because it is 
considered dangerous for large vessels. M. Buys determined to try it. 
Coasting the island of Awadsi on our larboard, we saw its shore coming 
nearer and nearer as we approached its south-west angle. At the same 
time, on the right, a promontory of the island of Sikoff seemed to elongate 
itself in the direction of Awadsi. We were soon engaged in a pass from 
which we could as distinctly see the fine vegetation of the coast of Sikoff 
as that not less luxuriant of the coast of Awadsi, At length we had before 
us the gates of the strait ; on our left, rocks covered with pines ; in front of 
us the island of Awadsi ; to our right a rock or detached islet with a few 
pines, in front of Sikoff. Between these the sea was apparently a line of 
breakers, yet the weather was calm, and in the distance there was not a 
fleck of foam on the gently-undulating ocean ; the agitation in the pass was 
due therefore solely to the violence of the current. We were hurried through 
the pass in a moment, though the engines were stopped. The passage is 
supposed to be half a mile wide, and two miles long, or thereabouts. 

uring the whole evening I could think of nothing but the voyage. No- 
thing could be less monotonous than the scenery of the inland sea. It is a 
series of pictures which change without end as the coasts:approach or recede 
and the islands succeed each other. There are wide marine views where 
the sea-line loses itself in sandy stretches of shore, with distant hills lofty 
and pale. There are little landscapes, simple, and clear, and homely; a 
village in a quiet bay surrounded by green fields with a pine forest. above- 
them; one might take it for a lake in the Jura on a pure morning of June. 
Sometimes, too, the basins narrowing, the islands in front seemed to close 
every outlet, and reminded one of the Rhine above Boppart. 


From the Gulf of Yedo the voyager sees for the first time the 
glorious Fousi-yama, a mountain 13,000 feet high or there- 
abouts, perfectly isolated, except that its base is surrounded by 
minor hills. M. Humbert gives us a view of it at a distance 
of about sixty nautical miles. Its snowy cone rises alone in the 
clear air, and it seems natural enough that the Japanese should 
have called it “The Mountain without an Equal.” The Japanese 
islands have been greatly favoured by nature; it is difficult to. 
imagine a country more naturally adapted to the development of 
a lively and intelligent race. The landscape is charming and gay, 
passing from the zntime to the sublime, but always various, an 
never oppressive. ‘I'he climate is temperate ; its extreme heats do. 
not surpass those of Burgundy, though its average temperature is 
robably higher ; the air is said to be remarkably pure and clear. 
hese conditions were favourable to the intelligence of a race 
which, it is to be supposed, was far from being stupid to begin 
with. The purely Japanese civilization, unhelped by European 
ideas, surpassed in many points the civilization of certain portions. 
of Europe itself. For instance, if we compare the highlands of 
Scotland in the seventeenth century with Japan at the same 
period, it cannot be denied that in wr As the arts of wg 
the Japanese very far surpassed our Gaelic-speaking neighbours, 
and $0 this day * are islands in the British archipelago where 
material civilization is incomparably inferior in the vari 
quality of its products to the civilization of the Japanese islands. 
The difference is probably due more to climate than to race, for 
our Gaels are naturally both intelligent and polished, yet they 
have produced nothing so long as they have remained in their 
own land. The Japanese civilization, as we know it, is a com=- 
bination of Parisian ingeniousness with feudalism. The High- 
landers had the feudalism, under the clan system, without the: 
ingeniousness. However, since every civilization is a thing of 
itself, comparisons are apt to lead us astray if we attempt to draw 
inferences and go even the shortest step beyond the ascertained 
fact. For example, in one respect, that of popular elementary edu- 
cation, the Japanese are very superior to the French, and even to 
the English. There is no compulsory education, the Government 
never interferes between parent and child, yet every man and 
woman in Japan can read and write and keep an account. But on 
the other hand, if we ask how far the Japanese have gone in the 
pursuit of knowledge—how far, for example, a special study, such 
as medicine, has been carried—we find them infinitely behind 
the most backward of the European nations. Again, in the fine 
arts, they carry certain works to a point of exquisiteness hardly 
known in Europe; their artistic furniture, for example, is in its 
way simply a perfect product of art-invention, and their draw~ 
ings and woodcuts are often the work of most genuine and even 
great artists, who would do honour to any country. But when 
we inquire how far they have gone in architecture we find that 
in this, the earliest of the arts, the mother of the arts, they have 
scarcely gone beyond a conveniently arranged hut for habitation, 
and a heavy overhanging roof on a very insignificant editice for 
religious purposes, M. Humbert attributes the backwardness of 
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the Japanese in architecture to their peculiarly strong sense of the 
transitoriness of existence, so that they encamp on the earth, as it 
were, but do not settle upon it with ideas of permanence. But 
one cannot help asking why any belief or disbelief in the eternal 
duration of existence 3 ond the grave should affect the manner 
of our settlement on this particular planet, where a man stays 
no longer for having a belief in the immortality of the soul, 
nor a year the less for looking forward to its annihilation. ‘The 
Japanese are not, as the early Christians were, and as certain 
interpreters of pame appear to be in the present day, in daily 
expectation of the end of all things. They see generation succeed 
to generation, yet they build only for the present. All that can 
be said is, that certain ~ 9 have a passion for leaving great 
permanent monuments, and others have not; and further, that 
where this passion does not exist, architecture, in the great sense, 
has no chance of a vigorous life. The passion is very languid 
in England itself at the present day; certain buildings are erected 
which will last, but mainly because immense strength is necessary 
to their present utility. The Houses of Parliament were built 
with a view to permanence, and so is the Thames Embankment, 
but the ordinary London house is almost as much an encampment 
as the Japanese. 


Other points to be noted about the Japanese are the simplicity 
of their system of furnishing, in point of quantity, and the com- 
patibility of this oe with the highest and most elaborate 
finish in the things themselves. In England we have usually great 
quantities of furniture before we reach artistic quality, and then 
we reach it only in some objects which are regarded as curiosities. 
The Japanese understand the advantages of having few things, and 
they have a knack of doing everything in the most convenient 
manner. For example, what a thoroughly practical idea it is to 
have all the mats in Japan exactly of the same size! As the mat 
is the most important thing in the house, and as the rooms are 
altered at will by partitions, always with reference to the mats, 
it is obvious that an immense amount of trouble is saved in all 
alterations and removals by having the mat invariable. The 


have a love of order and regularity, shown not only in the syste- 
matic arrangement of the social hierarchy, but even in the building 
of their cities. For example, the plan of Osaka is almost as regular 


as a chess-board. They appear to be a cleanly people. The inha-— 


bitants of certain European countries might imitate them in this 
respect with advantage. The hot bath is a daily necessary of 


life in Japan, but it is remarkable that the Japanese never bathe, © 


for their pleasure, in the sea, though nature has done everything 
to tempt them. The two sexes, as the reader probably alread 
knows, bathe together, or at least in the same room, where a bat 
is appropriated to each sex; but when one of the two is full, the 
bathers who arrive afterwards go into the other. The oddest 
thing is that after the bath the Japanese lady or gentleman often 


walks quietly home in the street without dressing. The English | 


reader who feels scandalized at this may be reminded of certain 
English bathing customs which are the astonishment of foreigners. 
These things are partly matters of convention. The Japanese say 
that they had no notion there could be anything wrong in their 
customs in this respect until the conduct of European visitors 
made them aware of it. This may be explained by the fact that 
the Japanese are continually accustomed to see the naked figure, 
and perhaps also, as M. Humbert suggests, because they are in- 
different to “la beauté plastique.” 


The very recent persecution of Christians in Japan, at the in- 


stigation of the bonzes, will make it especially difficult for people — 


who = look at things from their own point of view to think 
justly of the persecutors. But how long is it since Buddhists or 

ami worshippers would have been actively persecuted in England 
or France, had any such appeared? Would they be tolerated 
even to-day? Was not a new religion actively persecuted in 
the United States of America within the memory of man? The 
fact is, we have no recent experience of such a phenomenon as 
the arrival of a new religion on our own shores. With the 
single exception of Judaism, the religions tolerated in occidental 
Europe are not different religions at all, but varieties of one— 
namely, Christianity; and with reference to the one exception 
it may be observed that it stands in a very peculiar relation 
to the established faith, since its sacred books form t of 
the Christian Scriptures. In persecuting Christians the Japanese 
are obeying a natural law which has operated in every com- 
munity, and the fact proves nothing against their national 
character. We cannot help deploring that hundreds of families 
should be ruined and ill-used because they are Christians, but 
we cannot severely blume the Japanese for obeying a natural 
law which in their stage of mental culture is simply irresistible. 
No religion will allow another religion to grow up by the side of 


it so long as it holds the power of repression. We have not 


ae to notice many other very interesting topics treated in M. 
umbert’s book, which is uncommonly full of matter. It is a 


complete picture of Japan and the Japanese, so far as they are | 


accessible to Europeans. In one respect it disappoints us—it con- 
tains so little about the native arts and manufactures; but this is 


not M. Humbert’s fault. No European is allowed to enter the | 


native workshops. We should also have been glad to know more 
about the upper classes of Japanese society, but foreigners are 
never admitted into their houses. 


Y has just got a scholarshi 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT.* 


HE author of Raymond's Heroine and of Kathleen has ono 
more given us a work which may be unreservedly describe 
as calculated to sustain and enhance her hold on popular favour, lh 
plot, details, coherence, completeness, The Heir Expectant is 
triumph of novelistic skill; and in the unflagging interest which 
carries the reader resistlessly through chapter after chapter, till he 
awakes to the realities of life again, at the sight of “the eng” 
in the last page, may be learnt the secret that success consists jp 
care, time, and pains far more than in the extempore outfloy 
of self-confident genius. A hundred little signs in the volume 
before us bespeak the care with which the whole work has beep 
thought out, and the earnest purpose of its author to second the 
growths of fancy with the nurture of zeal and study. The very 
headings of the chapters, so entirely germane to the matter jp 
them, are one such sign, and supply a striking illustration of the 
union of pains-taking and genius in the composition of this novel, 
Without going deep into a plot which, if complex, is neve 
obscure, and which is apparently designed to be a practical com. 
mentary on the saw “ It’s ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,” we 
may be allowed to give a few glances at it, in justification of 
what has been already said, and in order to make more intelligible 
what further we shall have to say. To go beyond this would 
be to forestall a pleasure which we prefer to leave in store for 
the reader. The story of The Heir Expectant hinges on a bargain 
struck between a miserly old banker, Gilbert Waters, and his 
nephew, Austin Waters, a Liverpool clerk with a wife and two or 
' three young children, to the effect that he shall give up his 
_ of 250/. per annum, and settle down in a Somersetshire village, of 
which his uncle lives in the great house, to await in forced idlen 
in a cottage, and on a hundreda year, the term of his uncle’s lease 
of life,and the eventual inheritance of his wealth. Weak at his 
and with little ballast or balance, Austin Waters withstands the 
silent appeals of his wife and the more open protests of her brother, 
Harold Maxwell, a high-spirited lad who has lived with them, and 
to Oxford, and closes with his uncle's 
— that he should barter industry and independence for a 
ife of dependent inaction with a fortune at the end of it. Uncle 
Gilbert’s cough, which told of speedy dissolution, fails to kill him 
for one and twenty years, during which Austin goes through the 
most galling servitude, struggles with poverty, sickness, tempta- 
tion, and death, and comes off second best in all his encounters, 
The rosy children we saw in Chapter I. in the Liverpool home 
droop and succumb to fever in the wretched little house at Chor- 
combe. The patient but depressed wife has well-nigh gone the 
same road at the birth of a furth child in the earlier days of the 
100/. a year privations ; and a stigma attaching to her only brother 
Harold, owing to a forgery of the old miser’s signature to a cheque, 
has caused his exile, and the banning of almost his very name in the 
presence of Emmy Waters, the only surviving child of the “heir 
expectant,” and a girl of eighteen at the time of our story. Poor 
| Austin Waters, as well might be, has deteriorated in his days of 
| dependence, and when at last suspense is ended by the miser’s 
death, and his accession to 200,000/. in the Funds, he rushes 
blindly into extravagance both of expenditure and speculation, 
without any heed to the counsels of a wife whose character, always 
| superior to his own, has been elevated by suffering. The daughter, 
| his own child in weakness, is ready to second his follies. The 
tool of builders, picture-dealers, speculators, knaves of all sorts, he 
_ develops all the symptoms of a “ beggar mounted,” and, as sober 
advice is always postponed to headlong and reckless impulse, it is 
easy to see how it will all end. He must beautify Chorcombe 
Lodge “ with two wings, a cupola, and a Grecian portico”; he 
must buy up the Beacon Bay Estate, and build crescents and 
piers there, on the faith that a possible railway will make that 
watering-place ix nubibus nothing less than a gold mine to him; 
he must convert three per cents. into fifteen or twenty per 
cents. by becoming a director of the Anglo-Cosmopolitan Loan 
and Discount Company. Meanwhile his wife and daughter 
go without him, but with Olivia Egerton, a neighbouring heiress 
— having become unexpectedly rich, ditlers from Austin 
aters in being unspoilt by riches), to a sea-side village im 
Dorsetshire. 
an Anglo-Indian engineer, joins their party; and Emmy is led to 
suspect that he is her uncle under a feigned name. She is right 
enough; but the reader will be dull if he does not discern in the 
man the same good qualities of which he saw the germ in the lad 
of the first chapter—qualities which belie the charge on account 
of which he has gone into exile. A series of romantic incidents 
brings about his engagement to Miss Egerton, whom he takes 
for a governess, till, on their return to Chorcombe, she acts 
the Lord of Burleigh to him, and, in a very prettily written 
chapter, takes him to Egerton Park, and tells him that, “ All 
of this is mine and thine.” Of course such true love could 


not run smooth, but the reader may be left to discover for himself 


the obstructions with which it meets. Nor shall we say in what 
way his Nemesis reaches Austin Waters. ‘The Anglo-Cosmop0- 
litan has smashed, and the collapse of the Beacon Bay scheme, 
daily more imminent, threatens to outrun other hounds of retri- 
bution. We shall leave the victim of a bad bargain, and a sale 
of independence for dependence and humiliation, in the bed- 
chamber where he is ransacking a desk to find and destroy the 


* The Heir Expectant. By the Author of “ Raymond’s Heroine,” &¢y &¢- 
3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1870. 
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damni evidence of the felony of which another had borne the 
blame. Need we add that Harold is ultimately blessed in the 
attainment of Olivia, while Emmy, after being duly humbled, is 
glso in due time married to her faithful John Thwaites ? 

But a much more copious analysis than we have here attempted 
would fail to represent the impression of rich and varied power 
which the details of the novel before us leave on the mind. The 
scenes of which it consists are as much a study as the characters 
that animate them. For efforts of spell-binding imagination we 
jnow few descriptions that surpass the chapter (i. c. iv.) entitled 
«Waiting for the End,” and that in the third volume where 
Austin Waters, “At Dead of Night,” is hunting for the old writing- 
desk. In the first of these we are made privy to the thoughts of 
the “ heir expectant ” as he watches breathless “for the transmu- 
tation into lifeless clay of the human heap that lay beneath the 
ped-clothes, sluggish and inert, and yet, while it retained the name 
of man, an insuperable barrier between him and the top drawer 
of the cabinet in the corner,” where, in grim chafling, his dying 
uncle had told him that the “will” lay. We are told how 
he came to realize the till then incredible message which “some 

t man’s mother” sent down to an inquiring friend, “ that 

e was particularly en in dying”; and how, when all 
was over, he could with difficulty tutor himself to patience, 
“looking at the dead face, but thinking of the key of the cabinet 
drawer.” And an interest even more weird, and based on an 
incident, so far as we know, new to fiction, is thrown into the 
other chapter to which we have referred, where Austin, driven 
to desperation in his efforts to find the letter about the forgery, 
fancies that his absent wife’s shawls and handkerchiefs, and the 
dresses in the pockets of which he seeks in vain for the keys of her 
chest of drawers, “are so strangely imbued with her personality 
that he feels as though her eyes were following him all the 
i, and reproaching him for his purpose.” A little later, he 
has let his imagination conjure up the haunting eyes of the 
enemy, fancied by him to dead, whose memory he is bent 
on not clearing of its stain; and when he has shaken off this 
phantom of the brain, there is wonderful art and touching 

os in .the successive discoveries, in the drawers, of his 
children’s christening robes, pelisses, and scrap-books, and 
afterwards of his wife’s treasured-up wedding-dress, with its 
carefully garnered orange-blossoms. This touch was needed 
toremind us that to create pity is an essential element of tra- 
get Again, the “ Sou’-wester” chapter towards the end of 

ol. I, shows how the author can picture a storm at sea, and 
make us from the beach watch with bated breath the rescue, 
almost past hope, of a capsized fisherman, through the gallantry of 
Harold and Olivia. And we have shrewd glimpses of human 
nature in some of its quainter aspects, as where Olivia frus- 
trates the “consait ” of two Dorsetshire boys, “ that zome woon 
ought to goo vor to let” the fisherman’s wife “ know,” and their 
curiosity to see her “in a perty taken, for sartain.” Love-stories 
and proposals are so hackneyed that it is exceedingly hard 
to fe a rise out of them, but we are bound to say that the 
author has mastered the difliculty when she makes Harold 
track Olivia to poor Mrs. Griffiths’s cottage, where she is nursing 
her through her fever or ague, and pop the question to the disguised 
owner of 10,000/, a year, after she has put the cottage children to 
bed, and is engaged in the good work of gruel-making. Humour 
predominates more completely in the chapter which describes 
Austin’s first dinner-party, at which he entertains a motley com- 
poy of self-seeking guests. It is fitly headed “Timon and his 
Friends,” and we have greatly enjoyed the jostling of rival 
Interests, where Mr. Tovey the architect, and Mr. Elkins the 
clergyman, differ “as to the architectural fitness needful in 
school-houses,” while Mr. D’Almayne, the connoisseur, puts in a 
word about “ art as exhibited in picture-galleries ”; at which point 
the rector’s wife interposes with the question, “ What are pictures 
when there are so many unsupported missions to the poor and the 
heathen?” A picture-gallery és a mission to the poor and the 
heathen,” rejoins Mr. D’Almayne. Our author has contributed 
in Mr. Elkins something more than a mite towards the study of 
“the parson of modern novels.” His stereotyped allusion to 
‘threescore years and ten” in reference to a deceased gentleman 
of nat Naga his ready suggestion of a memorial window to an 
wloveable miser, who lived in the big house “because I must 
live somewhere, you know,” and whose religion mainly consisted 
in the boast that there was “ not a Sunday out of all the fifty-two 
that he didn’t have his hot joint and clean shirt in honour of his 

viour, and he would like to know who need do better than 
that”; and his eagerness to tender the bill for the said window 
when Austin’s troubles loom in the distance, and it is expedient 
to eke out the subscribed if with the 295/. which Austin must 
mnake — not, we fear, altogether a caricature. 

We have already incidentally spoken of some of the dramatis 
persone. There are others with whom we must leave our readers 
‘o make acquaintance for themselves. Podmore, the lawyer of 
high standing, and Frisby, the pettifogger whose dirty work is 
concerned with bubble companies as well as with compromising 
actions for slander ; Randal Egerton, the handsome, sleek, smooth- 

ugued young man of fashion, to whose heart the honour which 
¢ has on his lips is an utter stranger ; his opposite, John Thwaites, 
“pright straightforward clerk at a paper-mill, who would “ in 

rather _ than sorry, you know,” if Uncle Gilbert’s will 

not make Emmy too mn a match for him, and who, tender 
and true throughout, though a little shy and ungainly, is a very 
e advance on the similar characters in Kathleen and 


the 
fact 
did 


Raymond's Heroine—these may serve as a selection from the 
list of interesting or amusing personages whom our author brings 
to the front of her canvas. As for Austin and his daughter 
Emmy, they are weak creatures of an inferior strain; but well 
drawn in their weakness. The former exemplifies the maxim, 
“ Proprium est odisse quem leseris.” His wife is of another sort, 
but even her character pales beside the brightness of her brother's ; 
for in Harold Maxwell our author has found a hero of rare and 
genuine type. ‘The hardest thing in life is to “ endure, suffering 
wrongfully.” The hardest and the most divine! And there is 
not a single drawback to this ideal in the pertraiture of Harold. 
If he is a trifle abrupt, or blunt, or shy, it is explicable on the 
theory that his high standard of honour requires it of him. He 
is very well matched in Olivia Egerton, who, from being an 
articled pupil and a governess in a school, had been promoted 
to be the mistress of a park and its broad acres, and who had 
borne the change with moderation and even with regret. Re- 
calling her pupil-teacher days at Miss Lalande’s, and being blamed 
by the stuck-up Austin Waters for so undignified a reminiscence, 
she exclaims, ‘‘ What, Mr. Waters, would you have me so thank- 
less as to forget the happiest days of my whole life, only because 
they were the days of my poverty?” Perhaps, if the truth were 
known, many who have gone through a similar metamorphosis 
might echo her sentiments. Bating alittle superfluous impetuosity, 
she is a consistent and noble character. 

There are not a few gems of description which our limits forbid 
us to reproduce. Among thi neatest is that of Petchley’s Family 
Hotel at Southampton, “which was not so large as to come 
within the category of the huge caravanserais where the guest’s 
name is merged in his number, and the landlord’s individuality 
evaporates in a Board of Directors.” But itis better to leave the 
reader to find out these things for himself; and we conclude with 
tendering our thanks to the author for another admirable novel, 
and congratulating her on a now established footing among 
genuine writers of fiction. 


FOWLER'S ELEMENTS OF INDUCTIVE LOGIC.* 


HE history of logical theory exemplifies a truth which is 
traceable in the history of progress generally. This truth is, 
that the intellectual progress which is exhibited in modern civili- 
zation has been less a process of substitution of true beliefs for 
false beliefs than a change in the relative importance attached to 
the several purts of the sum total of our beliefs. Certainly the 
human mind has, in its progress, discarded some untenable 
theories, and replaced them by other theories capable of verifica- 
tion. But these instances, though they stand out as landmarks in 
the history of science, have realy affected European society less 
than that insensible change which has taken place in our estimate 
of the value to us of the different parts of knowledge. 

Thus it has happened in the history of logic. Confining our 
view to the 3 se of logic in our own country, we find that it 
resolves itself almost entirely into one fact—namely, the gradual 
growth of inductive, at the expense of deductive, logic. Down 
to almost the present time, the manuals of logic consisted wholly 
of deductive logic. Inductive was disposed of in a single para- 

ph. And the sole interest of the logician seemed to be to 

etermine to which of the four syllogistic figures the inductive 
process was reducible in point of form. This indifference was not 
ignorance of the principle of induction. Aristotle, the founder of 
syllogistic logic, was perfectly aware of the nature and position of 
induction in a systematic theory of reasoning. Intellectual per- 
fection is, with Aristotle, the equilibrium of the analytic and syn- 
thetic processes. The act of generalization from particulars is as 
indispensable to science as that of correct inference from a general 
proposition. But though the existence of induction was recog- 
nised by Aristotle, its conditions received no attention from him. 
All the interest of the Greeks was absorbed in working out the 
theory of demonstration, or deductive inference. This they did 
with such thoroughness that subsequent ages have been able to 
add little to the development which this theory received from 
Aristotle. As he left it, so substantially it came down to modern 
Europe through the hands of his Greek commentators, and of the 
scholastic philosophers. 

In our day it is no longer so. The interest of modern logicians 
is entirely transferred from the problem of Deduction to that of 
Induction. The six lines which were all that the handbooks of 
scholastic logic were accustomed to bestow upon induction have 
now expanded into volumes. We do not impugn the truth of 
syllogistic theory, any more than the Aristotelian logicians denied 
the truth of the inductive method. But we have ceased to take 
much interest in analysing the process of deductive reasoning. On 
the other hand, the mental processes by which general laws are 
ascertained excite more interest than ever they did before. In- 
deed this speculation is almost the only part of logical speculation 
which can command much attention in a practical country like 
England. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that Mr. Fowler, whose hand- 
book of Deductive Logic had been received with favour, should 
complete the scheme of the science = another volume of Inductive 
Logie. It is equally natural that the second volume should be 
double the thickness of the first. He feels that, while in his first 


* The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the Use of Students 
in the Universities... By Thomas Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1870. 
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volume he was writing exclusively for the schools, he is now 
upon ground where a much wider, if not a general, interest is 
felt. Accordingly, it is a salient feature of Mr. Fowler’s treatise 
that it endeavours to connect the abstract statement of logical 
rules with the history of scientific discovery. With an eye tixed 
upon his own subject—namely, logical method—the author has 
looked round the circle of the sciences, and culled from every 
— an example or an illustration of the precepts he is laying 
wn. Even in this point of view, as a collection of examples, 
Mr. Fowler’s volume will be found entertaining and instructive 
i There is, no doubt, a danger for a non-professional man 
in handling, be it ever so cautiously, portions of technical 
science. It ia like writing a language which is not our mother- 
tongue. However assiduously we have studied it, we remain 
always liable to slips which a native avoids without reflection. 
But this danger should be encountered by a teacher of logic. 
Without. such illustration, his abstract rules would be not 
only uninviting, but unintelligible. And all he has got to do is 
to have recourse to the best treatises, and to quote the actual 
words of the authors. Even where this cannot be done, and he 
has to state a fact of science in his own words, the responsibility 
does not rest upon him; he does not profess to be a teacher of 
science, but of the theory of scientific proof. If his instance be 
relevant to his logical position, it is enough. It is certainly desi- 
rable that a book intended to be used in schools and colleges 
should not propagate erroneous scientific hypotheses. Yet even 
. erroneous hypothesis may be a pertinent illustration of a logical 
rule. 

For this reason we can attach no consequence to insinuations 
that many of the scientific examples in e.g. Mr. Mill’s Logic 
are not correct. If incorrect, they should certainly be cor- 
rected. But the only material question is, is the error of state- 
ment such as to vitiate the instance for the —— for which 
the logical writer employs it? This inquiry brings on the fur- 
ther and much more important one, which is, What is the pur- 

with which Mr. Mill and his followers have recourse to the 
facts of science, and the history of scientific discovery, in aid 
of their logical expositions? Do they do so purely as illustration, 
as supplying a coloured diagram, as it were, in aid of the learner's 
imagination? We should say they certainly intend more than 
this. Without attempting here to fix upon Mr. Mill a view 
which he might disclaim, it seems to us that Mr. Fowler, who 
follows Mr. Mill both in principles and arrangement, does regard 
logic as standing to the sciences in a much closer and more prac- 
tical relation. We have already remarked the favour with which 
inductive logic is now generally regarded, and the growing dis- 
ition to consider deductive logic as an idle play with words. 
is must point to a prevailing idea, on the part of the readers as 
well as the writers of logic, that inductive logic is somehow useful 
in the promotion of science—is, in fact, the organon of scientific 
discovery. Inductive logic in England has never lost the impress 
it originally received from its founder, Bacon. Bacon made war 
upon the old logic of deduction, because it was barren of fruit, and 
he promulgated a new logic of induction, with the promise 
that it, on the contrary, should yield a rich harvest of usetul dis- 
coveries. To interpret nature is the business of the reason. The 
rules of true, ¢.e. inductive logic, are a short cut to the interpreta- 
tion of nature. An intellect furnished with logical rules wrestles 
with nature for the mastery of her secrets, at an advantage. The 
establishment of true principles of induction is all that is necessary 
to make discoveries in science more easy and more rapid. Bacon’s 
Organon was to be a key which was to open a new realm, not in 
loge, but in scientific discovery. 
is remarkable that the enthusiasm with which Bacon pro- 
mulgated his new doctrine should have maintained the faith in 
it among the English school of logicians, though the history of 
three centuries of scientific discovery has given a uniform refuta- 


tion of its truth. The influence of inductive logic on the progress . 


of science has been nil. The Novum Organon of Bacon iutro- 
duced a new era in logic, but has had no influence whatever 
on science. How little scientific knowledge, and how little of 
the true spirit of scientific inquiry, were possessed by Bacon 
himself, has been shown with great effect by , peas and Liebig. 
But when this is made a ground of personal detraction from the 
intellectual grandeur of the author of the Novum Organon, the 
point of the observation is missed. The principle of which Bacon’s 
case is an illustration is that of the wide difference—we may say, 
the total separation—between the scientific mind and the philo- 
sophic mind. Logical theory is a portion of speculative philosophy, 
and is not a preliminary of scientific discovery. The theory of 
induction is to the physical sciences what grammar is to language. 
The usage of speech precedes grammatical analysis, and is not 
determined by it. The accurate grammarian is not the con- 
summate master of style and expression. The grammarians have 
had nothing to do with the creation of language; they have found 
it ready made. The inductive theorist follows, analytically, the 
scientific intellect ; he is helpless to guide or regulate it. 

If this be correct, it certainly lowers the pretensions of inductive 


logic, at least as popularly conceived. The inductive logician is | 


too apt to look contemptuously upon the Aristotelian logician as 
aceupied with cobwebs, while he considers himself as in possession 
of the key of knowledge. It should therefore be always ex- 

lained that the supposed greater utility of inductive logic is an 
illusion, Inductive and deductive logic stand upon precisely 
the same footing with regard to their utility or inutility. ‘They 
are, both of them, theories of mental processes, and nothing more. 


Locke, and even Leibnitz, spoke contemptuously of’ Aristote}; 
logic. “It was hardly likely that God should have made men 
two-legged animals, and left it to Aristotle to make them rational,” 
But if deductive logic be “useless,” because men reasoned 
correctly before syllogism was invented, inductive logic is equall 
useless, because scientific discoveries are made by minds totall, 
ignorant of its rules. If all the books on logic im the wor 
were destroyed, it would not affect the progress of the inductiyg 
sciences one whit. Those who wish to vindicate the study of in. 
ductive logic must do so on other grounds than its being ap 
organon of science. ' 

There is another ground for the prominence assignable to ine 
ductive logic, which Mr. Mill has put forward in a striking ]j 
If the only existences knowable by us are the objects of sensuoyg 
perception, thought is then the imperfect surrogate of sensation, 
and all inference is necessarily inductive. That all inference ig 
inductive is the necessary logic of nominalism, and Mr. Mill hag 
brought this out in a light in which no previous English writer 
had placed it. Here Mr, Fowler, if we understand him rig 
does not follow Mr. Mill, He says:— 2 

Mr. Mill maintains that all inference (by which he means inductive infer. 
ence) is from particulars to particulars. Dr. Whewell, on the other h 
holds that all inductive inference is from the particular to the general, 
Though I prefer Dr. Whewell’s mode of statement (which is that ordinaril 
employed), I cannot recognise the importance of the difference which he 
believes to exist between himself and Mr. Mill. To say that what I find 
to be true of this case will be true of the next which resembles it in certain 
assignable respects, whatever that case may be, or that what I found to be 
true of that case must be true of this, because this resembles that in certain 
assignable respects, is virtually to say that it is true of any and every case 
which presents these points of resemblance, 

The difference between Mill and Whewell here touched is 
surely not a mere difference of “mode of statement.” It is the 
whole difference between nominalism and the doctrine of intuitive 
ideas. We have always regarded the elucidation of this point by 
Mr. Mill as the principal original feature of his logical treatise, 
The true relation between induction and deduction was, as has 
been already said, known to Aristotle. But it had been graduall 

ut out of sight in the handling of the subject by the scholastic 
ogicians. Even Sir W. Hamilton is far from clear as to the 

lace and importance of induction in the theory of proof. Mill's 
) er was the first English book in which the problem of in- 
ference and proof was exhibited as one connected whole. In- 
duction was now, for the first time, not only restored to its p 
rank and importance, but it was presented as an indispensable 
element of all inference. Syllogism was no longer allowed to 
claim, as Whately had allowed it to claim, to be the form into 
which al reasoning could be thrown. It was reduced to a place 
of subordination and posteriority to induction. The major 
premiss was divested of its illusory pretence to be the source of 
the proof, and was shown to be an intermediate step, or pause, 
made for the sake of convenience in the whole process of the 
inference. 

This fusion of the two mental processes, induction and de 
duction, into one harmonious sequence was the most valuable con- 
tribution to logical theory contained in the whole of Mr. Mill’s two 
volumes. It gave the nominalist theory acommand over the whole 
province of reasoning which appeared wanting to it before. The 
existence of chains of demonstrative reasoning had always before 
seemed to be a fact insoluble on nominalist principles. The specu- 
lative importance of this view as presented by Mill’s Logic appears 
to be overlooked by Mr. Fowler. Mr. Fowler considers Mr. Mill 
as differing from Dr. Whewell only in his “ mode of statement.” 
Dr. Whewell is indeed hopelessly confused on the subject of in 
duction, to the extent even of not being able to see that the 
statement of the elliptical orbit of Mars is a description of a single 
observed fact, and not a generalization from a number of patti- 
culars. Yet Dr. Whewell was aware that the difference between 
himself and his opponent was not one of statement merely, and 
that he was contending for some form (he is not clear as to 
form) of the logic of intuitive ideas, against a totally different, or 
nominalist, theory. Nominalist metaphysics inevitably involve the 
logical doctrine that “all infereuce is from particulars to particulars.” 
Mr. Fowler’s parenthesis (in the passage above quoted)—“ by 
which he means inductive inference ”—entirely destroys the whole 
point and merit of Mr. Mill’s logical theory. 

In another chapter of his book—Chap. V.—Mr. Fowler returns 
to the subject of ultimate major premisses. Ilere he expresses 
himself doubtfully, as to whether these are to be resolved into 
inductions of the individual mind, or are, some of them, intuitive 
conceptions derived from the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions, and transmitted hereditarily. This hints ata very curious 
subject, which, however, belongs rather to the prolegomena logia 
than to logic itself. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE PRYME-* 
T was a custom in the Montaigne family, and in many a Gascon 
household at the time, to keep a register of daily events, 
which on birthdays and other domestic festivals was read by 
fathers to the children, for instruction or perhaps reproof, in case 
the sons or daughters, as either or both of them will sometimes 


* Autobiographic Recollections of George Pryme, Esq, M.A. sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Professor of Political Economy in the University 


of Cambridge, and M.P. for the Borough, Edited vy his Daughter. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1870. 
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howed a disposition to depart from the ways of their sires. 
useful sad was by one of the 
ancestors of the author of these “ Autobiographic Recollections ” 
—Abraham de la Pryme—for that is the proper family name. 
Abraham, a man wholly addicted to books and of very various 

uits—the study of magic being one of them—began to keep, 
at the early age of twelve, what he entitled “ Ephemeris Vite, 
ora Diary of my own Life, containing account likewise of the 
most observable and remarkable things that I have taken notice 
of from my youth up hitherto.” The “ Ephemeris” amounted to 
two folio manuscript volumes, and Lone d contains matter not 
Jess curious than that which Lord Macaulay disinterred from 
Luttrell’s Diary. The late Mr. George Pryme, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy in the University of Cambridge, though he did 
not keep an “ Ephemeris Vite,” yet so far trod in the steps of 
Abraham us to dictate to his daughter, the editor of the volume 
before us, these “ Recollections ” of a long and active life :— 

In August 1861 [she informs us] I suggested to my father to let me 

write from his dictation as much as he could recall of the different scenes in 
his varied life. He was pleased with the proposal and we commenced at 
once. - - - Except in the account of his childhood and early youth, he 
followed no plan, but dictated as memory or fancy suggested, ‘The book, so 
far as my father was concerned in it, was completed in the autumn of 
3868. 
The “editor,” we think that the readers of this volume will 
feel, is entitled to grateful acknowledgments, both for her timely 
promptin to the “ Recollections,” and for the manner in which 
she has discharged her functions. The annotations on the text are 
so generally pertinent, and so pleasantly conveyed, that we are 
inclined to wish that she had exercised her privilege more liberally. 
Of the text we are now to speak. 

The Recollector—we might perhaps more properly say, but for 
theawkward sense attached to the word, the Dictator—of these 
Memorabilia was born in 1781, and died in the winter of 1868. 
He thus may be said, in common with all aged men, to have been 
bon in one world and to have died in another. A veteran Esqui- 
maux or @ Hottentot patriarch indeed leaves the world much as 
he found it; but this privilege or penalty is denied to civilized 
man. Observing early, remembering vividly, recording faith- 
fully, at least seventy years may be allowed to Mr. Pryme for his 
study and experience of mankind, at home aud abroad. He did 
not visit many cites, but he was brought in contact or was fami- 
lialy acquainted with many men, some conspicuous in their day, 
others of them “ famous to all time,” whose sayings and doings he 
records with much shrewdness and yet more charity. From be- 
ginning to end of these “ Recollections” there is not a single ill- 
natured anecdote or remark. Errors in public men or measures 
are indeed noted, for, as already has been said, the observer was 
shrewd; but if the records are void of the wit, they are also free 
from the malice, of Walpole; and the reader of them will rise from 
the perusal without having to exclaim, “ Save me from my friends,” 
as they can hardly avoid doing on closing “ Spence’s Anecdotes,” 
and many other Ana. 

Seventy years of an active and a studious life, chronicled 
“without fear or favour,” are in themselves a chronicle often of 
greater worth than tomes of history. We could wish that such 
“Recollections” as these were more common. Even “clerks who 
ay stanza when they should engross,” even the sensational 

Gushington, though she has no commission to “ attempt 
things in either prose or rhyme,” might at least feed history by 
telling others what they have seen or heard. The annals of a 
Village, faithfully written down, might supply information for 
Which we look in vain in the statutes of the realm. 

The late Mr. Pryme intended writing a History of England in 
continuation of Smollett, whom he “ accounted a good annalist, 
but very little of a philosophical historian.” For this purpose he 
had made a valuable collection of pamphlets and tracts, aid his 
capacious and retentive memory doubtless contained excellent 
materials for such a work. Tn his “ Recollections” he has 
contributed to the design which he had not leisure himself to 
execute; for he has fed, though not written, history. His account 
of Cambridge alone is the record of a signal revolution. When 
he entered his name on the boards of Trinity College, and for 
years after he had taken both his Bachelor’s and his Master's 
degree, the curriculum of study was little advanced beyond the 
stage which Gray witnessed and deplored fifty years before. There 
Were a few good Greek scholars ; pe was no conspicuous Latin 
scholar; philology, if it was cultivated at all, was unproductive ; 

physical science met with very slender, if any, encourage- 
ment. Cambridge, with all its endowments and its studious 

eisure, produced in the early years of the present century not a 
single historian, even of Greece or Rome, not a single work in either 
ethics or metaphysics of any permanent worth, scarcely a tolerable 
edition of any classical author, and in mathematics little beyond 
Convenient manuals for the lecture-room or the Senate-house. 

he following story shows in what light the study of modern 

lory was regarded by those who presided over one of the 
hurseries of sound learning 
a am reminded [said Professor Pryme] of a change which Professor Smyth 

ected. His predecessor in the Chair of Modern History, Symonds, had 
been restricted in the number of his pupils by the Heads, who were afraid of 
aly interference with the regular studies of the University, to twenty-six (I 
Speak from memory only), nominated by themselves. When Smyth was 
wees by the Crown, he refused to abide by this plan, and admitted all 

chose to come. 


We incline to wonder that, in such a state of things, those who 


then rusticated, and, if they were contumacious in their attend- 
ance, expelled. 

Mr. Pryme himself was the author of a considerable revolution 
in Cambridge. It was owing to his energy and to the respect 
entertained for him that Political Economy was at first permitted 
to find audience, and finally endowed with a chair. Two obstacles 
were to be overcome—one, a dread that this new-fangled and 
questionable branch of knowledge, as it was deemed, would 
seriously interfere with the proper, though unproductive, studies 
of the University ; another, a prevailing impression that political 
economy might be only a thin veil for party politics. Before an 
step could be taken with a chance of success a liberally mete. | 
Vice-Chancellor must be installed. The almost omnipotent Tories 
of the day seem to have been unaware that almost the only 
statesman of mark at the time who understood anything of 
the new science had been the one whom they celebrated over 
their flowing bowls as “the pilot that weathered the storm.” 
Pitt had studied the Wealth of Nations. Fox had not; and 
Burke, though the most effective champion of financial reform, 
viewed always with suspicion, and when punic-struck by the 
French Revolution, with dislike, the disciples of Adam Smith. In 
1815 the desired Vice-Chancellor was found in Dr. Kaye, then 
Master of Christ’s College, and subsequently Lishop of Lincoln. 
Again dread of innovation sat in the gate :— 

Dr, Kaye [said Mr. Pryme] expressed himself at the first mention of my 

wishes highly favourable to them, but said he wished to consult the Heads. 
A few days afterwards he sent for me, and stated that on mentioning it to 
them they granted my request, but expressed a wish, which he thought 
reasonable, that I should not give my lectures at an earlier hour than twelve 
o'clock, lest they should interfere with College lectures, to which I instantly 
assented. Dr. Kaye added, “ Some of them wished me to withhold my con- 
sent altogether. 1 of course treated such a suggestion as it deserved.” 
Let it not, however, be imagined that the “request granted” 
extended to the establishment of an endowed professorial chair. 
For that Mr. Pryme served nearly as long as Jacob did for both 
Leah and Rachel. The concession amounted merely to a sanction 
of lectures on a science hitherto “ unknown and like esteemed” 
by the “Heads.” In those days University work, like Church 
work, moved at a slow pace. Twelve years were to pass before 
the name of lecturer was exchanged for that of “‘ Professor” —tante 
molis erat...condere. It is satisfactory indeed to find that “ the 
first audience consisted ” of the most distinguished persons then in 
the University. Among them was one who was to achieve great- 
ness a few years lates —William Makepeace ‘Thackeray—whose 
syllabus the lecturer possessed, “with some of his pencilled 
sketches in it.” 

‘Lhe “ Recollections” abound in curious anecdotes of University 
life and studies—not indeed to the extent of Gunning’s Reminis- 
cences of Cambridye; yet, on the whole, Professor Pryme’s are 
more valuable than the Esquire Bedell’s. It may be pleasant to 
look through a couple of volumes relating principally to cere- 
monies, elections, Dr. Parr’s pipe, Mansell’s epigrams, and 
Porson’s boxs-mots. But Mr. Gunning’s volumes are very much 
to the tune of Warton’s recollections of Oxford, pictures in prose 
of what the Laureate celebrated in verse—the goodly estate of a 
now almost extinct genus, the College Fellow :— 

Return ye days, when endless pleasure 

I found in reading or in leisure. 

When calm around the common room 

I puffed my daily pipe’s perfuine : 

Rode for a stomach and inspected 

At annual bottlings corks selected : 

And dined untaxed, untroubled, under 

The portrait of our pious founder. 
Mr. Pryme’s book, not passing over some time-honoured customs 
in eating and drinking, is a record of graver and more profitable 
matters. 

With the Reform Bill of 1832 he came into Parliament, and a 
new phase of the “ Recollections ” presents itself. It was not his 
first candidature. As in the case of the Professorship, he had to 
bide his time. The bee in Cowper's fable wearied itself by efforts 
to pierce the pineapple’s rind, and until 1832 the borough of 
Cambridge was quite as impenetrable to any but nominees of the 
Duke of Rutland as that delicate but strongly-fortitied fruit was 
to the “little busy” honey manufacturer. For the town politics 
of Cambridge and its extremely limited constituency we must 
refer to the “ Recollections ” themselves. They atlord, in this 
portion of them, an instructive comment on the goud old times 
when Manchester was a cipher, and Old Sarum and Castle- 
Rising were important digits, and England was for the most 
—* by a House of Commons returned by the House of 

ers. 

It would far exceed our limits to follow the “ Recollector” 
through his numerous avocations, or the offices and duties that he 
accepted or imposed on himself. Like most, if not all, very active 
men, he was strictly methodical in the employment of his time. 
Ipse dies pulcro distinguitur ordine rerum. He could have said 
with John Wesley, “ I am always in haste, but never in a hurry.” 
His business as a barrister, a member of Parlixment, a vestryman, 
a lecturer, a practical farmer, a parishioner, an arbitrator in dis- 
putes, never quite broke the continuity of his studies. How he 
was enabled to do so much is shown in the following words of 
his daughter 

How he found time for all he did surprises me, Not only had he te 
attend to his profession, but when at home his time was much taken up by 
claimants on it who had no real business, but made the plea of consulting 
him an excuse for moving his pity and obtaining money. He never seemed 


came without passes from the “ Heads ”’ were not first admonished, 


to weary of listening to their affairs, or of relieving their wants. One 
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secret must have been that he rose early and never wasted a moment. If 
he were not writing he was reading, and he was wont to have a book in his 
hand even while driving himself in his open carriage with the other. Thus 
he accomplished a great dealin the course of his life, but he did all in a 
quiet way as the occasion arose, not seeking for or making it. 

“Tanta erat parsimonia temporis,” as the younger Pliny wrote 
in his record of his uncle’s assiduity. 

It would be unfair to close this volume without a sample of the 
anecdotes in which it abounds :— 

I once said to Sir Andrew Agnew, “ How can a man of your good sense 
bring in such a Bill ?” [a Bill for the better Observance of the Lord’s Day }. 
He answered “It’s not mine ; but I am in the hands of a body of religious 
men who wish it.” “ Why then,” I replied, “don’t you emancipate your- 
self?” He said, “I quite agree with you as to the absurdity of some of 
the enactments, but I can’t help it.” 

Sir Andrew evidently, as the manner of some is even to this 
day, mistook his office; he was the delegate of a clique, not 
a representative of constituents. 

nder the year 1799 we get a glimpse at University cos- 
tume 

As we entered the town [Cambridge] and looked out of the post-chaise, 

my uncle, who had not been there since 1782, was scandalized at seeing the 
MA.s wearing round hats. Cocked hats had formerly been universal 
among those of them who did not wear a cap. He remarked too—appa- 
rently without much satisfaction—* that in his time the streets were not 
paved, and that the run of water had been in the middle of them.” 
Credite posteri, we are afterwards told that respectable gentlemen 
were in the habit of trudging about in pattens—as indeed well 
they might under such peripatetic difficulties. What would 
uncle [Dinsdale} have vaticinated could he have seen boats’-crews 
in the streets of Cambridge with not even a round hat among their 
variegated head-gear ! 

The following fulfilment of prophecy may afford a serviceable 
hint to Dr. Cumming should any of that eminent seer’s predic- 
tions turn out awkwardly :— 

When the Reform Bill passed, the Earl of Winchelsea, who had been the 
vehement and sincere opponent of it, and also of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, uttered a prophecy that within ten years there would be 
neither King nor House of Lords, and that mass would be sung in 
Westminster Abbey. This prophecy was fulfilled in everv point, though 
not exactly in the sense in which he had intended it. Within the time 


specified there was no House of Lords, for the interior of it was burnt; no | 
King, for a Queen occupied the throne ; and Mozart’s Requiem was sung in 


the Abbey. 


We conclude with a story to be respectfully commended to 
colonial bishops, and also as an illustration of what Gibbon called 
“the fat slumbers of the Church ” :— 


Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff (in whose “ Anecdotes of his Life” this | 


one does not figure), also resided in Cambridge, and towards the end of his 
life had a country-house at the Lakes, and lived there entirely. He kept 
his Regius Professorship of Divinity, appointing, with the consent of the 
University, a Deputy with a salary of 200/. per annum. He was said to 
have had thirteen pieces of preferment, and not to have lived within a 
hundred miles of any one of them. Certainly he never resided in his 
diocese during an episcopate of thirty-four years. The Bishop of Elfin had 
a house at the Hills, near Cambridge. Attending a levee one day. George III. 
said to him, “ I think, my Lord, your Bishopric is in Ireland.” “ Yes,” 
your Majesty.” “You are very often in England,” was the Royal rejoinder. 
e Bishop took the hint, and retired to his diocese. 


Notes taken at the moment, and “ Recollections” begun in 
advanced age, cannot be expected to vie with each other in 
accuracy ; and though the late Professor Pryme possessed a strong 
and remarkably tenacious memory, he made occasional slips in 
his dictations. We had marked a few of these for notice, but as 
they are not very material, and under the circumstances singularly 
few, we leave them to be discovered by attentive readers. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK.* 


eer Saint-Mars, on being transferred in 1698 from Exiles to 
the governorship of the Bastille, brought with him to that for- 
tress a prisoner whose face was hidden beneath a black velvet mask, 
and that on the zoth of November, 1703, the body of this prisoner 
was carried to the church of St. Paul, the name inscribed on the 
register of burials being Marchialy, or Marchioly, are facts which 
no one has disputed. On these facts, as all know, has been raised 
a huge mountain of romance and fiction, some insisting that the 
man in the iron mask (the iron being confined, it would seem, to 
the springs which fastened it on the head) was a brother of Louis 
XIV. ; others maintaining not less stoutly that he was the Count of 
Vermandois, or the Duke of Beaufort, or even the ill-starred James 
Duke of Monmouth, who died by the warrant of his uncle, James II. 
By others, again, he is identified with Fouquet, also a prisoner of 
Saint-Mars at Pignerol, or with the Armenian patriarch, Avedick. 
M. Topin believes that he has not only set aside conclusively 
every one of these ne, but that he has proved beyond all 
doubt the identity of the masked f prosenad with one of the many 
persons with whom conjecture and argument have been busy. To 
the method which has brought him to this conclusion no objection 
can be taken. He holds rightly that the mystery, if it is ever to 
be solved, can be solved only by means of contemporary docu- 
ments which are above suspicion ; and accordingly he has fortified 


himself at every step of the process with despatches of the | 


French Government, and the unquestioned letters of the actors 
chiefly concerned in the drama. It is but just, therefore, to let 
M. Topin tell his own story; and the story is practically this. 


* L’Homme au Masque de Fer, Par Marius Topin. Paris: Dentu ; and 
Didier et Cie, 1870. 


By the Treaty of Cherasco in 1631, Richelieu, while surten. 
dering Piedmont and Savoy, contented himself with retain: 
possession of Pignerol as a gate of Italy; but though the ambition 
of the French kings had thus apparently received a check, not ye 
many years had passed before the successor of Louis XIII. found 
much to encourage him in the state of things in Italy. The death 
of Charles Emmanuel had left a child as the Duke of Savoy, under 
the guardianship of a mother who was neither keen-sighted no; 
judicious. Mantua was in worse plight. Its Duke, Charles [y 
had wasted his substance and his health in riotous living, anj 
found himself in the hands of the Jews, to whom he had pl 
his revenues for many years to come. One mode alone remained of 
getting the money which he must have to prolong his pleas 
and this mode involved no greater sacrifice than the surrender of 
one of his fortresses to the keeping of the King of France, For 
the privilege of sending some troops to Casal, the capital of the 
Marquisate of Montferrat, Louis was willing to pay a high price, 
and the Abbé d’Estrades, his ambassador at Venice, threw himself 
heartily into his master’s plans. With Casal and Pignerol the 
French King would command the roads into Northern and Southern 
Italy alike; and it remained only to make the bargain, if the 
means for making it could be found. ‘Che ambassador came to the 
conclusion that the scheme could not be better carried out than 
the aid of Ercole Matthioly, the Minister highest in the confi. 
dence of the wretched Mantuan Duke. By means of a man named 
Giuliani, D’Estrades discovered the dislike which Matthioly felt for 
the Spaniards, and urged on him the advantages which would 
spring from the alliance and protection of the French King, 
Matthioly, far from showing any reluctance to the plan, 
an interview between the French ambassador and the Duke of 
Mantua at Venice; and on the 8th of December, 1678, a trea 
was signed, by which the latter bound himself to admit a Fren 
garrison into Casal, while Louis was pledged to name the Duke 
General-in-chief of the French army, if one should be sent into 
Italy, and to pay in two instalments the sum of a hundred thou- 
sand crowns. 

Thus far everything had gone smoothly. Matthioly had r- 
ceived from Louis XIV. a letter full of thanks and good wish 
dated March 13, 1678, and after the signing of the —— he 
been personally welcomed with flattering distinction by the Grand 
Monarch, who gave him a costly diamond, and held out the 

rospect of far more splendid rewards as soon as the treaty should 
be ratified. Two months later the terms of the engagement were 
known to the Venetian Republic, and the Courts of Turin, Vienna, 
and Madrid; and Louis learnt, as much perhaps to his vexation 
as to his dismay, that the man who had done more than any other 
to further his designs was the man who had betrayed them. What 
the motives of Matthioly may have been, we cannot tell; and M. 
Topin rightly insists that with these motives we really are not 
concerned. I{t is unlikely that he was the mere little-minded 
cheat and knave which Louis and his Ministers would represent 
him to be; it is at least not improbable that second thoughts 
may have led him to see the dangers of French occupation in & 
light in which he had not viewed them before, and that under 
these feelings he may have felt it his duty to do what he could to 
counteract the effects of his own work. He did not choose to 
counteract them openly ; French spies, as M. Topin suggests, may 
have rendered it almost impossible for him to do so. But he 
assuredly made a false step when he entrusted to the princess who 
acted as Regent of Savoy the secret of all that had passed between 
himself, the Duke of Mantua, and the French King. The Duchess 
lost little time in sending the news to Louis; but Matthioly re- 
mained ignorant of this fact, and went on without much sony | 
in his double game. Louis also thought that the Italian co 
still be made to fulfil the obligations which he had taken upon 
himself; but the Baron of Asfeld, who was sent to receive the 
ratifications, was arrested at the instance of Matthioly, who failed 
also to keep the appointment which he had made for the same 
purpose with Catinat. Here, then, were important papers, bear- 
ing the signature of the French King and revealing his designs on 
Italy, in the hands of an Italian statesman who was likely to use 
them as either his patriotism or his greed might lead him. Under 
these circumstances D’Estrades was not the man to pause long m 
uncertainty. Knowing the disposition of the Regent of Savoy 
and the necessities or perhaps even the secret wishes of the Man- 
tuan Duke, he thought that he saw his way clearly for removing 
this obstacle at once and for ever from his master’s path. This 
design he broached first in a letter of April 8, 1679, to M. de 
Pomponne, who in reply says that, whatever may be done with 
Matthioly, it is of the first consequence that the documents re- 
lating to the cession of Casal should be recovered. ‘These docu- 
ments it was supposed that Matthioly bore about his own person; 
at least D’Estrades knew that Matthioly had obtained for 
them the Duke’s signature, and that he knew where they were. 
On the 28th of April a despatch was forwarded to him from 
Paris, in which Louis tells him that, as he believes himself able 
to make away with Matthioly without creating any stir, the King 
desires him ‘to carry out his plan and convey the prisoner to 
Pignerol, taking care that no one knows who he is. “ Sur toutes 


choses,” the writer adds, “s'il est vray qu’il a eu la ratification — 


du duc de Mantoue et qu'il en fat chargé, il seroit bon de 
le prendre et de s’en assurer. Il n’est point nécessaire que vous m- 
formiez madame la duchesse de Savoye de cet ordre que Sa Maj. 
vous donne, et il faudra que personne ne scache ce que cet 
homme sera devenu” (p. 370). Before this despatch was recelv' 

Matthioly was already a prisoner. With consummate subtlety 
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D'Estrades had brought the Italian within his toils, and by hold- 


Sing out to him the replenishment of his empty purse entrapped 


to an interview with Catinat, who had been designated to 
command the garrison to be placed in possession of Casal. But 
the documents thus eagerly sought for were not found on the 

n of the prisoner. Matthioly had placed them in the keeping 
of his father ; but the threats of torture or death, if he persisted in 
withholding them, extorted from him a letter in which he begged 
his father to forward to him all the papers by the hand of the 
bearer, the very Giuliani who had first opened negotiations be- 
tween D’Estrades and his future victim. One act of the drama 
was thus played out. Louis, in peremptory terms, demanded at 
Madrid the release of the Baron of Asfeld. The Court of Savoy 
was in complicity with him, and he took care that no tidings from 
Matthioly should ever reach Venice. The report was spread that 
he had died accidentally on his way to Pignerol, where he still 


Jived under the rigid guardianship of Saint-Mars. The Duke of 


Mantua showed no sorrow at being rid of his old adviser, and 
geemingly preferred French protection to Italian freedom. The 
father of the statesman thus torn from the world lingered through 
the miserable remnant of his life at Padua. His wife, believing 
herself » widow, took the veil in a convent at Bologna, and in 
the genealogical tree of the family that place whici should have 
received the date of Ercole Matthioly’s death remained a blank. 
Thus then, unless the despatches and letters in the French 
archives can be questioned (and M. Topin holds that their 
uineness is undisputed and indisputable), we find Saint-Mars at 
gnerol in 1679, in charge of Matthioly. Two years later we 
encounter the only difficulty which seems to throw any formidable 
obstacle in the way of M. Topin’s conclusions. It has been gene- 
rally held that the masked prisoner of the Bastille had been 
brought by Saint-Mars from Pignerol to Exiles, and that in this 
case it is impossible he can have been Matthioly. It is true that 
this prisoner had been confined in La Tour d’en bas at Pignerol ; 
itis true that Saint-Mars had at Exiles two prisoners who had 
been brought from this part of that fortress, and true also that a 
despatch from Louvois of June 8, 1681, ends with these words :— 
4 \ Vesgard des hardes que vous avez du sieur Matthioly, vous 
navez qu’d les faire porter & Exiles pour les luy pouvoir rendre, 
si jamais Sa Majesté ordonnoit qu'il fat mis en liberté” (p. 329) 
Yet there can be no doubt, M. Topin urges, that this notion of 
taking Matthioly to Exiles with Saint-Mars was given up. In a 
letter to M. d’Estrades, dated June 25, 1681, Saint-Mars himself 
uses very plain and unequivocal language. Having mentioned 
that he had only the day before received his official orders as 
Governor of Exiles, he says :—“ L’on my conserve ma compagnie 
franche et deux de mes lieutenants, et j’aurai en garde deux merles 
que j'ai ici, lesquels n‘ont point d’autres noms que messieurs de 
la tour d’en bas: Matthioli restera ici avec deux autres prison- 
niers,s Un de mes lieutenants, nommé Villebois, les gardera” 
(p. 330). Of the two prisoners to whom Saint-Mars gives this 
contemptuous name, one died of dropsy in 1687; but the words 
just cited make it impossible that this man could have been, as 
some have supposed, Matthioly, and thus the difficulty raised on 
the score of his alleged death in that year as to the possibility of 
his being the masked prisoner of the Bastille vanishes. 
_ During these earlier years of his official residence at Exiles Saint- 
Mars had been allowed to leave the fles Ste.-Marguerite as often as 
he might wish to do so, for two and even three weeks at a time. In 
1694 there is a significant change. On the 26th of February 
Barbezieux writes to inform him that three state prisoners will be 
brought to him from Pignerol; and on the zoth of March he 
repeats :— Vous savez en effet qu’ils sont de plus de conséquence, 
4u moins un, que ceux qui sont présentement aux iles, et vous 
devez, préférablement & eux, les mettre dans les gear les plus 
sires” (p. 340). The reason for this change had no relation to 
the Duke of Mantua. That prince had long ago expressed his 
gratitude to Louis for ridding him of an accomplice whose pre- 
sence and testimony might be disagreeable or dangerous ; and there 
4s no evidence that he ever changed his mind on this point. But 
the prospects of French domination in Italy had in the meantime 
greatly changed, and the Court of Savoy, which had then been 
contented with Casal, now insisted on the cession of Pignerol; and 
Matthioly was accordingly taken to Exiles. He is, however, now 
no longer named. In 1693 he had made an attempt to convey 
tidings of his durance to the world without, and the name of 
Matthioly appears for the last time in a despatch to Laprade, who, 
on the death of Villebois, had become Governor of Pignerol :— 
“Vous n’avez qu’a brusler ce qui vous reste des petits morceaux 
des poches sur lesquelles le nommé Matthioly et son homme ont 
escrit, et que vous avez trouvés dans la doublure de leurs justau- 
ov ils les avoient cachés ” (p. 346). 

f the prisoners thus brought to Exiles under a strong escort, 
and with circumstances of peculiar precaution, M. Topin holds 
that Matthioly was undoubtedly one. He is expressly called the old 
pnsoner of Saint-Mars. In November, 1697, Barbezieux, writing 
to Saint-Mars, says :— Vous n’avez pas d’autre conduite a tenir & 
Tesgard de tous ceux qui sont confiés & vostre garde que de con- 
tnuer & veiller & leur sireté, sans vous expliquer 4 qui que ce soit 
de ce qu’a fait vostre ancien prisonnier” (p. 352). Certainly it is 
hot easy to resist the conclusion that this prisoner must have been 
Matthioly. If it be admitted, the mystery is at an end. In 

arch, 1698, Barbezieux expresses to Saint-Mars the pleasure 
Which his acceptance of the governorship of the Bastille has 
fiven to the King, and he adds:—‘‘ Vous pouvez disposer toutes 
choses pour estre prest a partir lorsque je vous le manderay, et 


amener avec vous en toute sireté vostre ancien prisonnier” 
(p- 355). Again, in July of the same year he instructs him :—“ Le 
roy trouve bon que vous passiez des iles Sainte-Marguerite pour 
venir & la Bastille avec vostre ancien prisonnier, prenant vos 
précautions pour empescher qu'il ne soit veu ni conneu de 
personne” (p. 356). ‘That the prisoner so brought to the Bastille 
was the prisoner who died five years later, and whose name was 
entered on the registers of the church of St. Paul’s as Marchialy, 
has never been called into question. The name itself, it can 
scarcely be denied, is that of the unfortunate statesman of 
Mantua. It is often found under the form Marthioly in the de- 
spatches of Louvois; it is also written Matioli, Matheoli, Mar- 
thialy, and in other ways. In short, little weight in the way of 
arguinent can be attached to the mode of writing names, it ma 
almost be said, in any historical Nor can more stress, 
Topin urges, be laid on the alleged imprudence of thus placing 
his name on a public register almost at the very moment when 
Matthioly’s old master, the Duke of Mantua, entered Paris, to be 
brilliantly entertained at the Luxembourg. The feelings of Duke 
Charles had been expressed with sufficient clearness, and it is 
more than likely that Louis may have given him, not without a 
certain satisfaction, the tidings that there was now no longer need 
—_ to guard the man who had once made himself troublesome 
to them. 

Such is the substance of the evidence on which M. Topin relies 
for the proof of his conclusions. It is, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly forcible, and the method in which he gradually unwinds 
the twisted coil is very judicious. The reader may perhaps dislike 
being so long kept in suspense, while M. Topin examines and puts 
aside the theories which identify the prisoner with the Armenian 
Patriarch or with any others. But in this case he has only to 
read the last half of the book first, and he can scarcely read either 
portion without a strange interest. The old romance may be 
stripped away, but the story of real life, as given here, of a man 
who was both sinned against and sinning, and who was thus 
terribly punished, is altogether more impressive. 


GOSSIP ABOUT LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITERS.* 


iy ~ temptation to print lectures after delivering them must 
be considerable. An amount of manuscript which cost the 
writer some trouble to put together is all ready; and what is a 
book before it is printed but the same thing? It is book-making 
slipt into unawares and without the tremors of authorship. And, 
added to the inherent seductiveness of the situation, is the request 
of friends. A great proportion of people have no idea whatever 
of what goes to the making of a real book. If some of the lec- 
turer’s illustrations have made them laugh, they can’t see why 
he has not treated his subject successfully ; and even if a man’s 
more discerning friends are alive to a difference between a flimsy 
and an effective handling, they will yet join in a recommendation 
to print as an act of civility, with the sop to their conscience that 
the world is full of books no better worth reading. Yet, in fact, 
there can be no worse model for a book than a popular lecture of 
the ordinary type. We do not mean the lecture of a man who 
treats of his special subject, on which he has already thought, 
written, and perhaps spent a life, with the confidence that 
knowledge inspires; we mean the commonplace lecture even 
of the better class, fluent perhaps and pronounced sparkling, 
with which the world is familiar. The typical lecturer never 
treats his subject according to its natural arrangement, being 
hampered by conditions which need not trouble the writer of a 
book. Thus he must adapt himself to the most impatient spirits, 
the most infirm attentions, the least cultivated intelligences among 
his audience. If these find him dull, no matter who sympathizes, 
for they have a way of proclaiming it; and everything continuous 
is dull to people not used to thinking. To dwell on anything is 
to risk being fatiguing; there must be alternations, and if the sub- 
ject does not naturally supply the laugh, it must give place to one 
that does. ‘The lecturer must be everything by turns, and nothing 
long. The substance and information of any topic requires some 
thought ; this solid material, therefore, has either to be slurred over 
or tricked out ,with irrelevant frippery ; and at best the important 
matter must go shares—which are rarely even equal—with the 
trifling and unimportant. The lecturer's reading also is of quite a 
different sort from what befits the author proper, who can make 
no fit use of his acquirements without some digestive process; 
while the lecturer need only get up his subject—a process which 
consists in collecting together at the moment all that anybody has 
said about it, whatever the authority is worth, and bringing it 
out with the less order the better. 

These thoughts are suggested by the volume before us. As a 
course of lectures it probably assisted the hearer to an hour or 
two agreeably. As a book it makes little of a good subject. We 
are not sure that Mr. Seton lectured well, but we are quite sure 
that his turn lies rather in that direction than ‘he other. The 
inherent difficulties we have enumerated can sc::cely have been 
felt as such by his discursive genius, disdainful of restrictions and 
of exactness of definition. The subject of letters and letter-writers 
is wide enough surely for two lectures, however amplified for 
publication , but as a fact, led on by the necessity of the case to 
amuse, many of his illustrations are wholly beside and beyond 
the theme he has set himself, and are not letters at all. A 


* Gossip about Letters and Letter-Writers. By George Seton, Advocate, 
M.A. Oxon, Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
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letter is, we take it, a written message from one person to another, 
@ communication from man to man, friend to friend, for the 
of conveying fact, thought, and bond jide information. 

Among his illustrations Mr. Seton gives us in one instance a news- 
paper effusion of Artemus Ward's, written in the character of a 
showman of wax-work ; in another, letters out of Shakspeare’s plays 
and the Spectator ; not perceiving that the sphere of invention 
belongs to the novelist. When we want to know, for example, 
what sort of a letter Richardson wrote, we do not go to Clarissa, 
but to his correspondence; a distinction the more important, 
as nothing is less like a letter generally than the imitations 
we find in fiction. Mr. Seton, however, so little agrees with 
this, that after asserting the very questionable opinion that, 
though children’s letters have no high literary merit or logical 
arrangement, they are at least natural and unrestrained, ‘the 
unvarnished outspoken language of warm and open hearts,” he 
ves his point, not from any child’s real letter, but from some 
Sistas Dick out of a novel of Mrs. Wood’s who writes as no boy 
ever wrote in this world. Stock assumptions pass with very little 
proof where the lecturer has only to look about for other people’s 
notions. Mr. Seton sees with other people’s eyes, and feels 
with their feelings, He reproaches ladies with the still, formal 


angularity of their handwriting, without seeming to have observed | 


a general change in this respect; and he grumbles over the lady’s 
proverbial postscript, because it is an old joke, without stopping to 
consider what harm there can possibly be in an afterthought; or 
rather using the topic as the easiest method of introducing a 
story of a young lady who wrote at length from India to her friends 
in 5 Aw and added in a postscript, “ You will see by my 
signature that I am married.” 

We think it likely that the circumstance of his being the 
possessor of certain autographs pointed out the subject of letters 
to Mr. Seton as a congenial one. ‘here is something artless 
in the satisfaction with which he enshrines and perpetuates 
three signal snubs received by him in his younger days from 
as many distinguished characters whom he boasts of having 
bored for their autographs, His first essay was on Campbell, 
under the excuse of an obscure line which he prayed the 
poet to throw light upon. After waiting some weeks, he re- 
ceived a laconic reply :—“ Sir, in return to your note I send my 
autograph, THomas CAMPBELL.” Thus encouraged, but hopeless of 
throwing a blind over his object, he wrote to Dr. Whewell, who 
replies :—“ Sir, I have received your note, and am yours auto- 
graphically, W. Wuewect.” Father Mathew, again, groaus over 
the task set him as though such applications were a burden of 
existence, but one he dare not refuse lest he should lose a pledge 
to the Temperance cause :—‘ My dear friend, though painful to my 
feelings I cannot refuse compliance with your request. I send the 
autograph. I am, dear Sir, yours devotedly, MaruEw.” 
One is reminded of the man who trod on the Duke of Wellington’s 
toes in a crowd, that he might have to say that the Duke had 
spoken tohim. ‘These are the sort of things to lighten the heavy 
aes of a lecture, after perhaps discussing in a summary way the 
“og of Pope or Swift or Cowper till the people were a little 
tired. 

It must be admitted to be a difficult task to select specimen 
letters, The difficulty is not successfully met, we think, by Mr. 
Seton. We note as a curious and suggestive fact how from the 
largest collections of letters the same one or two are made to pass 
to the whole world as examples. There are many of these old 
stagers in the pages before us from pens which have filled volumes, 
and not exceptionally good specimens either; others which are 
good in themselves, but not fitted to be removed out of their 
se as for example Sir Walter Scctt’s letter to the Duke of 

uccleugh on the death of his wife, and Grey’s on a similar 
occasion to Mason. ‘There is Anne Boleyn’s to Henry VIIL, 
Lady Mary Wortley’s on her marriage, and one of Cowper's 
similarly hacknied; besides Madame de Sévigne’s celebrated 
letter on the engagement of Mademoiselle, of which however, as 
we are never tired of reading it, we will not complain. Some 
are really curious, as one from Sir Hugh Dalrymple to Sir 
Laurence Dundas (1775), recommending a pious and eloquent 

reacher for preferment in a strain of jocular profaneness which it 
is well has not many models, though we are assured it answered 
its main purpose. Mr. Seton introduces it @ propos of profane 
swearing and “highly flavoured expressions ” which he speaks of 
as habits of a past age. We fear the reader who gets his ideas 
of society from the current periodical press will regard this as 
another borrowed and exploded notion. To judge from what we 
tind there we must say the practice seems rapidly reviving. Mrs. 
Micawber, committing to paper her husband’s distracting an- 
nouncement that he had sold himself to the D-—, need not in 
our day have thrown a veil over his meaning. Even Good Words 
in a fervent scene has now and then something not far removed 
from an oath, and we were told the other day of a young and 
grave authoress that she was bringing out a novel full of hard 
swearing. In fact serious people are regretting a growing license 
in this respect as far as the decent press is concerned. Lut we 
digress, Some of Mr. Seton’s specimen letters will doubtless be 
new to many of his readers. For example, the following despatch 
after the destruction of the Spanish fleet off Sicily :— 

Off Syracuse, Aug. 16, 1718. 
To Admiral Sir George Byng. 

Sir,—We have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels 
which were upon the coast, The number as per margin,—And I am, &c. 

G. Warton, 


And another reported by Miss Catharine Sinclair to Sir Wan, 
nd another re a e Sin i 
Scott :— Wale 

Did you ever hear of my uncle’s reply when Glen 
that could prove himself the chief the Macdonalds? 
Glengarry,—As soon as you can prove yourself to be my chief, I shal} be 
ready to acknowledge you; in the meantime, I am yours.—Macponatp” 
Upon this, as a further example of “ pithiness,” follows the 
disproved letter alleged to be by Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pem. 
broke, and Montgomery :—“ I have been bullied bya usurper" 
&e. &e. 

We have said that, perhaps owing to the mere principle of 
selection, and the impossibility of taking off the whole cream of g 
style in a quotation, the wits here do not seem as witty as 
ought to be, nor the pathetic as touching; but also we find ip 
Mr. Seton a way of getting hold of the wrong thing. Admirey 
as we are of Addison, we are ashamed of what Mr. Seton adduces 
as an instance of his “ graphic description.” What would a 
modern climber say to the man who professed to write an articlg 
for a newspaper from the top of “the highest mountain in Switzey. 
land,” and, while standing on a spot of snow “which they tell 
me fell about the reign of Charlemagne or King Pepin,” de 
clared himself entertained with the “ prettiest variety of snow. 
prospects you can imagine”? And though Julius Hare said ang 
wrote many clever things, it certainly was not one of them to put 
down the use of italics by the argument, “ We never meet with 
italics in Plato or Cicero, or indeed in any of the Greek or Roman 
writers.” 

In one sense the subject is exhaustively treated. Every form 
of letter is discussed—love letters of all sorts, business letters, 
begging letters, laconic letters, amongst which come necessarily 
sowe Joe Millers, and Letter-Writers which are quoted as a now 
and spreading invention. Letters of uneducated persons are am 
represented—one from a sailor on the subject of pigtail, which 
good ofits kind. It will be understood that, with such an attrac. 
live programme, the more elegant forms of the art must have 
slight mention. Hand-writing and forms of address follow with 
quaint examples, as one indited by an unsophisticated Highlander 
to a brother in Edinburgh :—“ Heer she coes to Embro to Tonald 
my proather doon a pack closs 3 stares upp—if this winna fin’ 
her oot the deil winna fin’ er oot.” 

The book concludes with an instance of character shown from 
handwriting, an art by which an instinctive judge of character 
may make really wonderful hits, but which, as commonly practised, 
is chietly valuable as a source of half-crowns to its professors, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. * 


MONG recently published American works the most interest- 
ing and the most remarkable is a translation of the Iliad * by 
Mr. W. C. Bryant, of which the first volume has just appeared. 
Of all American poets Mr. Bryant is certainly the best qualified, 
perhaps the oniy one at all qualitied, for such a task. His 
poetry is of a less national and more classical type than that of 
any of his contemporaries and countrymen ; its grace, power, and 
scholarly polish command the admiration even of unfriendly 
critics, like Mr. Lowell, who ascribe to it a coldness almost super- 
arctic ; and his command of blank verse, in particular—the metre 
on which he has finally fixed—is greater than that possessed by 
any other American writer. It is not our intention in this place 
to enter into any criticism of a work well worthy of separate and 
deliberate discussion ; we need only say that Mr. Bryant insists 
on a view of the Homeric story very far from Homeric, expressing 
strong dislike of Achilles, and a strong sympathy with the ‘l'rojans; 
at the same time that he recognises in the issue of the war the ful- 
filment of poetic justice, and a righteous retribution for the crime 
of Paris, which his countryman had made their own. Why they 
should have done so—why the simple refusal of a prince of the 
Royal house to resign his ill-gotten spoil should have been allowed 
to overrule the conscience of the people, the evident wishes of the 
chiefs, and the counsels both of Hector and Antenor—is a question 
which the translator does not discuss. In fact, his preface is very 
brief, and scarcely touches at all on the plot of the poem, or 
on the various problems which critical ingenuity or scholarly 
curiosity has raised. Mr. Bryant adheres to the old custom of 
substituting the Latin for the Greek names, calling the Achzans 
Greeks, Zeus Jupiter, and so on, which he defends as “ translating” 
the names. This, of course, is begging the question. The names 
of the Roman deities are not, in the opinion of scholars, trausla- 
tions of or even synonyms for those of the Olympian mythology; 
Venus is not the Latin or English for Aphrodite, and still less 13 
“ Greek” a translation of Ayawoc. However, it is probable that the 
Latin forms will be recognised by very many of Mr. Bryant's 
readers who would have been puzzled by the original names. Tho 
present volume contains the first twelve books, excellently printed 
on nearly 400 pages of thick toned paper; and is, in every respect, 
an edition worthy of the subject, gratifying to the pride of the 
author and the taste of the reader, and creditable to the enterprise 
and judgment of the publishers. 
Dr. Wincheli’s Sketches of Creationt is a readable and interest- 
* The Tiiad of Homer, Translated into English Blank Verse by William 
Cullen Bryant.” Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London: Tribner & Co. 


1870. 
+ Sketches of Creation ; « Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions 
of the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. ly 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany it 
the University of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. 
With Illustrations. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 187¢. 
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= So far as style and simplicity are concerned, it is what a 
popular ” work on such a subject should be. But it is hardly 
fur, in @ popular work, addressed to those who are incompetent to 
criticize and to correct, to put forward, as settled, doctrines which 


concludes with a prophecy of its final fate—the complete cooling 
of the fiery nucleus, the gradual retardation of its rotation, the 
diminution of its orbit, the extinction of the sun, the reign of uni- 
sersal winter, and the final destruction of the material universe. 
These are not, it appears to us, fit topics for a popular treatise ; 
assuredly they are not as yet ascertained doctrines of science. Nor 
js it possible always to rely upon the accuracy of Dr. Winchell’s 
statements—a fault the more serious in one who is prone to sub- 
stitute his own fancies for the received theories of the scientific 
world. For instance, he builds some rather important and very 
curious speculations the planets upon a supposed 
arithmetical analogy with the arrangement of leaves upon the 
stems of certain classes of plants. He carries out the calculation in 
each case from Neptune to Jupiter, and there he stops, with an 
intimation that the same rule applies to the remaining planets; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it fails at the next step but one— 
Mars—and in 7 succeeding instance. This carelessness is the 
more unfortunate that the book is intended for readers the majo- 
rity of whom may neither be willing nor able to verify the 
calculation for themselves. Altogether, the book is interesting, 
and may prove valuable as embodying the speculations of a clever 
and ingenious thinker, but it is not a safe guide for general and 
unscientific readers, 

Dr. Tyson’s Treatise on the Cell Doctrine*, while it makes no 
pretensions to originality of discovery or depth of research, is a 
careful, laborious, and serviceable work, intended to afford to 
medical and scientific students a complete view of the discoveries 
and speculations of the leading physiologists of Europe, and parti- 
cularly of Professor Huxley as other recent writers of the same 
school, concerning the formation and nutrition of the single cell, 
which is supposed to be the simplest form, the original germ, and 
in some sense the primal atom or molecule of all organic struc- 
tures. The whole theory is brought in a coherent and complete 
shape under the consideration of the student, illustrated by one 
coloured plate and a number of engravings ; and the work, though 
it consists principally of gatherings from the scattered writings of 
many physiologists, is not a mere compilation, but an independent 
aud consecutive review of the entire subject, likely to come into 
general use as at least an introduction to the study of one of the 
most interesting and fundamental questions in natural science. 

Mr. M’Donald’s Vital Philosophy + is a much more ambitious 
work, in which the author attempts nothing less than the develop- 
ment of a complete system of vital and organic nature ; a philo- 
sophy of life from its simplest to its highest forms, embracing at 
once the structure of the zoophyte and the animalcule, and the 
mental and spiritual constitution of man. ‘The language and the 
doctrine are alike abstruse, unusual, and intricate ; and the very 
headings are sufficient to bewilder and alarm the general reader, 
and to perplex the student. The connexion of metaphysics and 
physics is at best a dry and difficult subject ; but such phrases as 
the “ascension of solar entities,” “the base and apex of electri- 
aty and spirituality,” “ designal attainments,” “influx of lux and 
marriage of atoms,” promise neither the distinctness and correct- 
hess of expression, nor the soundness and clearness of conception, 
Which can alone prevent a work on such a topic from being not 
merely difficult but incomprehensible. In his Principles of 
Psychology f, on the other hand, Professor Bascom confines him- 
self to the legitimate sphere of metaphysics, and his treatise has at 
least, over most standard works or even elementary treatises on 
the same subject, the advantage of comparative brevity. 

While Congress, and those who guide its deliberations, as well 
48 most of the political officers of the American Government, per- , 
‘istently adhere to the policy of an ultra-protective tariff anil an 
meonvertible and expansive paper currency, the officials—not, un- 
happily, permanent, but enjoying a longer tenure of office, and 
comparatively free from the excitement and entanglement of party 
strite—to whom the charge of the financial department is com- 
mitted, under the general supervision of the Secretary of the 

Teasury, seem for the most part as sound in their economical 
views, and as strict in their adhesion to the received principles of 
Old World finance, as any English statesmen. Thus we have the 

* The Cell Doctrine ; its History and Present State. For the Use of 

udents in Medicine and Dentistry. Also, a copious Bibliography of the 
Subject. By James Tyson, M.D., Lecturer on Microscopy in the Univer- 
De of P ennsylvania, and on Physiology in the Pennsylvania College of 
& ntal Surgery ; Fellow of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, &c. 

©. With a Coloured Plate and other Illustrations. Philadelphia : Lindsay 

Blakiston. London : Tritbner & Co. 1870. 
ne Philosophy. A Survey of Substance and an Exposition of 
By Jonathan 8. M‘Donald. Philadelphia: Lippincott 

» Loudon: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
The Principles of Jiycholugy. By John Bascom, Professor in Williams 


se, Author of “Politi momy,” &c. &c. New York: Putnam & 
Son. “London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1369. 


ever objections there may be to the ae that Government 
itself should undertake the issue an 


from the essential truth of the Controller’s argument. Americans 
will not consent to forego the use of a paper currency; nor will 
they choose to exchange the security of Government for that of 
ordinary banks. Some provision for the maintenance of a safe 
convertible paper currency of considerable amount—say for sums 
exceeding ten dollars—is an essential condition of a return to 
specie payments; and a writer who discredits the possibility or 
exaggerates the difliculty of such a provision does pro tanto dis- 
courage the adoption of the only measure which can place the 
credit and commerce of America on a secure footing. The Report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue ¢ shows a considerable 
increase in most of the principal branches of domestic taxation. 
Both direct and indirect taxes—Stdmps and Income-tax, as well 
as Excise—come under his control and supervision, and all have 
vielded increased returns. The Spirit duty, in particular, has 
brought in many millions more than last year. But the Commis- 
sioner believes that the revenue still falls far short of its rightful 
amount; that the Government is cheated to a very large extent 
indeed; and that an eflicient and honest system of collection 
would enhance the proceeds of the duties on spirits, tobacco, and 
fermented liquors respectively by about one-third of their actual 
amount; that is, that Government now receives only three- 
fourths of the duty legally payable. This, it must be observed, is 
after great exertions have been made to put down and punish the 
grosser frauds practised in the collection of the Spirit duty by 
collusion between the collectors and the distillers; frauds by which 
the Government is believed to have lost more than half of what it 
ought to have received, while Republican officials, appointed as a 
reward for their party services, realized fortunes, relying partly 
on the difficulty of detection, and still more on the protection of 
their political friends. 

Mr. Horace Greeley has published in the form of Essays on 
Political Economy { what is really little more than a defence of 
Protection, especially as applied to the manufactures of the United 
States. Mr. Greeley is not a man of sufliciently logical mind, or 
sufficient general knowledge, to render his writings on such a 
subject instructive or serviceable; and no student of economic 
science would have the least difficulty in pong out a long list 
of fallacies and self-contradictions in this small volume. But 
he is one of the ablest and most active among the literary 
men of his party; and it is worth while to observe by what 
arguments a Republican journalist defends the exorbitant Pro- 
tective tariff of America. Mr. Greeley has caught up a few 
of the leading maxims of political economy, and he uses them 
effectively, without considering—perhaps without knowing—their 
limitations. For instance, he argues that the price of iron is not 
enhanced by a duty on foreign iron, because the price must 
ultimately be regulated by the cost of production. But he does not 
appear to know that price depends on the highest cost of pro- 
duction of any indispensable and permanent part of the supply ; 
so that, if any foreign iron is imported into America at a 
duty of nine dollars, the price of iron generally is kept nine 
dollars above its natural level. Of course, if a prohibitive duty 
is imposed on foreign goods, the price will in the long run de- 
pend on the highest cost of production in the domestic market. 


* Report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the Second Session of the 
Fifty-first Congress of the United States. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Vilice. London: Triibner & Co, 1869. 

+ Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on the Operations of 
the Internal Revenue System for the Year ending June 30, 1869. Wash- 
ington : Government Printing Office. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 186g. 

$ Essays designed to elucidate the Science of Political Economy, while 
serving to explain and defend the Policy of Protection to Home Iudustry, 
as a System of National Co-operation for the Elevation Labour. 


Co. 1870. 


Ca Greeley. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. Lvundon: Trilbner & 
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Mr. Greeley even ventures to deny, what most Protectionists admit, 
that the etiect of a protective duty is to give to the home producer 
a bonus on every ton of the exact amount of the duty, so long as 
any foreign goods come in under the tariff. He overlooks, of 
course, as all Protectionists do, the fact that foreign goods are 
ag with domestic produce ; so that, if the tariff shuts out 

oreign iron, for instance, it destroys a market for so much 
domestic corn or cotton, and the home iron manufacture created by 
the tariff is only a substitute for the home industry which produced 
the goods formerly exported in payment for foreign iron ; in a word, 
that Protection does not create industry, but simply diverts it from 
a more to a less advantageous employment. But it is not in these 
fallacies and omissions that the strength of the Protectionist case 
lies. That strength is, first, in the —— of most economists to 
do justice to the first loss sometimes inflicted by Free-trade in ren- 
dering useless the capital and skill invested in a protected trade, 
and which cannot be transferred (as the machinery and skill of the 
Spitalfields silk-weavers). It is, next, in the Free-traders’ forget- 
fulness of the fact that a manufacture which requires Protection in 
its infancy may possibly grow up to dispense with it—as in the beet- 
sugar trade ot France. It is, thirdly and chiefly, in another fact 
which economists are too apt to overlook, that economic considera- 
tions are not the only ones that a politician is bound to regard. A 
country dependent on foreigners for necessaries must be in terrible 
danger when assailed by an enemy capable of closing its ports—as 
witness the distress of the South for want of all manufactured 
goods, though she had within herself the raw materials of nearly 
everything she wanted. This desire to be independent of foreigners, 
to be able to dispense with trade in case of need, is the strongest 
of Mr. Greeley’s arguments; and is, no doubt, the one that pre- 
vails with Americans generally outside of the States and classes 
for whom Protection simply means a large bounty levied on their 
countrymen for their personal benefit. 

The author of A Winter in Florida* describes in rose colour the 
climate, the condition, and the prospects of this State, not the 
youngest, but as yet one of the least populous and important, of 
the Union. Its fertility, its all but tropical temperature, and its 
general circumstances, fit it for raising large crops of southern 
fruits, particularly oranges, for which the writer promises a large 
demand, and which, according to his calculation, will, after ten 
years’ growth, pay for a century or more an annual profit of some 
thousands of dollars per acre. 

The History and Philosophy of Marriage+ is an argument in 
favour of polygamy, from a social and practical, and not from a 
Mormon, point of view. The writer has hit upon certain statis- 
tical and physiological facts that appear to support his theory ; 
but he has neither the general knowledge that would enable him 
to strike a balance between the benefits and the drawbacks of the 
existing marriage law, nor the insight into human nature that 
would show him the dangers of the system he advocates, nor the 
reading that might supply that defect by the teachings of ex- 

erience, nor the tact to treat a delicate subject with delicacy. 

he result is that his book, though apparently honest, is at once 
feeble, blundering, and offensive ; it contains nothing that can in- 
struct the inquirer, and much that must disgust everybody. 

The Proverbs of all Nations{ is a collection of popular saws and 
sayings, arranged under a variety of subjects, with brief, simple, 
and sensible comment and explanation. The title, however, pro- 
mises far too much; the author's knowledge being confined to 
three or four European languages, and his collection, therefore, 
being enriched by such only of the vast store of Oriental proverbs 
as have been imported into Western literature. 

A volume, very acceptable in itself and very gracefully executed, 
under the title of Evenings with the Sacred Poets,§ contains an 
account, rather historical than critical, of the sacred poetry of the 
Christian Church. The Greek and Latin Christian poets, the 
ecclesiastical writers of the middle ages, whose halt barbaric 
Latin has been consecrated and preserved in the memory of Chris- 
tendom, since the revival of learning, only by the beauty of their 
hymns and chants, the sacred poetry of Germany, that of the rest 
of Europe, and finally, the hymns and religious poems of which 
the English tongue, in its several stages, has ever been prolific, 
are treated separately and in order, with translations from the 
most striking productions of each age and country. The volume 
is not of any high pretension or any great value to the student of 
ecclesiastical literature ; but to the general reader it will afford at 
once instruction and gratification, and will be an acceptable addi- 
tion to the libraries of innumerable families to whom a work of 
— learning and labour would be uninteresting and unintelli- 

e. 
Under the title of Society and Solitude,|| we have twelve of Mr. 


* A Winter in Florida; or, Observations on the Soil, Climate,and Products 
of our Semi-Tropical State: with Shetches of the Principal Towns and Cities 
in Eastern Florida, To which is added a Brief Historical Summary, together 
with Hints to the Tourist, Invalid,and Sportsman. By Ledyard Bile. ‘Third 

ition. New York: Wood & Holbrooke. 1870. 

t+ The History and Philosophy of Marriage ; or, Polygamy and Monogam 
By a Christian ton. Lenten: Triibner Co. 
1869. 
t A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations; Compared, Explained, and 
Illustrated, By Walter K. Kay Andover: Warren F. i London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870, 

§ Evenings with the Sacred Poets ; a Series of quiet Talks about the 
Singers and their Songs. By the Author of “ Festival of Song,” “Salad for 
the Solitary,” &c. &c. New York: Anson, Randolph, & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 

|| Society and Solitude. Twelve Chapters. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Boston; Fields, Osgood, & Co, London; Triibner & Co. 1870. 


Emerson’s characteristic Essays, on such subjects as “ Civiliza. 
tion,” “ Domestic Life,” “ Courage,” “ Old Age,” &c. The author's 
name is a sufficient indication of the tone of thought and the Views 
expressed in this little volume, for which it will no doubt com. 
mand popular attention. 

A treatise on the Mysteries of Masonry* attributes to the symp. 
bols and ceremonies of the craft a meaning very much more 
found and mystical than they are popularly supposed to posses. 
but we should conceive that its interest must be confined to thos 
who, being initiated into the mystery, are in a position to form 
for themselves some noticn of its possible, if not of its actual and 
original, significance. 


* The Mysteries of Masonry: being the Outline of a Universal Philp. 
sophy founded upon the Ritual and Degrees of Ancient Free . By 
L. E. Reynolds, P.M., P.H.P. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. Londoy: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1870, 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIET Y.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


Monday Evening, April 25, St. James's Hall. Symph E flat ( yand No.7 


in A (Beethoven) ; Overtures, Melusine (Mendelssohn) and Anacreon (Cherubini) ; Concerta 
in G, Pianofurte, Madame Schumann. Vocalists, Madame Monbelli and Dr. Gunz, by Cea 
sion of the Directors of the Royal Italian Operas.—Stalls, 10s, 6d. and 7s.;_ Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


Lamborn Cock & Co., 63 New Bond Street; principal Libraries and Musicsellers; and Austin's 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


‘MUSICAL UNION—TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON. 
Madame A. Kolar, from Vienna; Herr de Graan, Violinist, and Herr Louis Lubeck, 


Violoncellist (their first time); with MM. Ries and Bernhardt. Tuesday, April 26, St. Jannes's 
Hall, at a Quarter-past Three. uartet, D minor, Mozart; Trio, B tlat, Beethoven ; = 7 


No. 82, Haydn ; Solos, Violin and Pianoforte. Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each. ‘To S 
rn Cock & Co.; Ollivier ; and Mitchell, Bond Street ; and of Austin at the . 
Record of 1869 has been sent to all Members ; any to be notified to 


J. ELLA, 9 Victoria Square, 8.W-_ 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on Monday next, April %, 
at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East. From Nine ti ven WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary._ 
PPRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The SEVENTEEN TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 


SIXTH EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS WATER-COLOUR 
DR 


AWINGS is NOW OPEN at Mr. ARTHUR Ebert GALLERY, 5 Haymarket 


(opposite Her Majesty’s Theatre), from Ten till Six.—A 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
N TRES (including “TRIUMPH OF CHR AN ’ 
RANCESCA DE RIM INL? at the New Gallery. Open Ten to Six.—Admission.18. 


([HE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 

ME.—Th anent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Wor 
VIEW til F Fre. at the Gallery the Autotype Company (Limited), 36 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's). 


fPHE NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in her Robes, 


Size of Life, by LOWES DICKINSON (Painted by Command), ON VIEW, from Te 
Six, at Messrs, Dickinson's Galleries, 1-4 New Bond Street.—Admission by Address Card. 
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April 28, 1870.] 


The Saturday Review. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.— The EIGHTY-FIRST | 
Rast RSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take in Willis’s Rooms on 
May 11; the Right Hon. Lord DUFFERIN and C ANDEBOYE, K.P., in the 


First List of Stewards. 


nderson, K.C.S.I. The M Lesne, 
‘Ashley. Thomas M'Clure, Esq., 
The HOD. ric Bateman, Esq., C.E., F.R.S. Henry Sumner Maine, Esq., LL.D. 
* ontgomery, 
tagu Butler, en Neil, Esq.. 
ory Montagu Be Esq., MA., F.R.S. Frederic Ouvry, Esq., 
Hon. Dudley Campbell, M.A. James Parker, Esq., Oxford. 
The Hon. Bishop of Carlisle. R. H. Patterson, Esq 
The W. G. ley, M.A. rd Penzance. 
Rev, Cook, Esa. ‘Thomas Henry Allen Poynder, Esq., M.A. 
Dutton De la Pryme, Esq William Bayne Ranken, Eea.. M.A. 
Charles De William Denison, K.C.B. | Rev. Oswald Reichel, M.A. 
Mapraries W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. Professor Roscoe, 


William Michael Rossetti, Esq. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. 


iltiam The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
KCB. G.C.S.1. Se chit, 
Sir Grenfell G lyn, Esq., Rev. ety M.A. 


Williaun James. 

Professor T Hayter Lewis,F.S.A.,F.R. Professor Sir Digby Wratt, M.A. 

eet gis, each, may be obtained at the Chambers of the Corporation, 4 Adelphi 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


THe CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the PUBLICATION of 
EARLY HISTORICAL snd LITERARY REMAINS. 
President—Sir WILLIAM TITE, M.P., V.P.S.A., &c. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, 


at Four o'clock. 
Monday, May 2, WILLIAM J. THOMS, Hon. Secretary. 


The following oe have lately been issued to the Members :— 

LA SPANISH 1H ACCOUNT OF THE PROPOSED MARRIAGE BETWEEN CHARLES 
PRINCE OF WALES AND THE INFANTA. By FRANCESCO DE JESUS. From an 
Original MS. Edited, with a Translation, by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, Esq. 

I. NOTES TAKEN BY SIR JOHN wet, GARTER KING AT ARMS, of the 

ied on at Ripon between King Charles I. and the Covenanters of Scotland, A.D. 1640. 
Trt} by JouN BRUCE, Esq., F.S.A. 

IIL CHURCH WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF THE TOWN OF LUDLOW, from_the 
mh of Henry ry VIII. (1540) to the 4th James I. (1607). Edited by THomas Wnricut, Esq., 

at of Mr. Way's Edition of the “ PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM,” the Three 
Parts in e Volume half-morocco, Roxbu: Style, may be obtained b; Members on spel 
ation to Bikes NIC ‘CHOLS, 25 Parliament Street, Westminster, at the price of Fi 


Copies of DINELEY'S HISTORY FROM MARBLE ma: = also be obtained by Gentlemen 

whoare not Members of the Camden Society at the Lo + of 18s. each Part ; and copies of the 
*‘PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM ” at One Gui 

For these early application is desirable. 

The Subscription to the CAMDEN SOCIETY is One Funes ue pee r Annum, payable in advance 
on May lineach Year. Applications for Pro: uses, 0 ntlemen desirous of becomin, 
Members, may be addressed to Messrs. NICcHO OLS, 25 Saleen Street, S.W., to whom al 
Subscriptions are to be paid. 

All Communications 6n the subject o to be d to JOHN GOUGH 
NICHOLS, Eos. a0 Shove, and all Sct Office Orders for the payment of the same to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Parliament § Street, S.W. 


ARI-UNION of LONDON.—The ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING, to receive the Council’s Report and to distribute the Amount subscribed for 

the Purchase of Works of Art, will be held at "the New Theatre aoe. , Adelphi, on Tuesday, 

An - Half-past Eleven for Twelve o'clock, by the kind Permission of Benjamin 
The Receipts for the Current Half-year will procure Admission for Members and Friends. 
ys POCOCK } Hon. Secs. 

444 West Strand. . E. ANTROBUS, siiciacin 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 


SCIEN! 
The next ABRUAL MEETING of this Take will be held at LIVERPOOL, com- 
, Bont September 14, 1870. 
Elect — UXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the Ethnological 


ordon Whitbread, 


aa 


of rs proposed to be read = should be sent to the Assistant-General 
ary, G. GRIFFITH, Esq. A., Hari 
: : m about Local A may be obtained from the Local Secretaries, 
Verpoo! 


payee in SCIENCE and ART for WOMEN.— 
one ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S LECTURES on the THEORY and PRACTICE of 

continuation of the Course now being delivered) will be given in the 
inchs THEATRE, South Kensington Museum, on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays, at 11 A.M., 
commencing April 26. ‘ickets for the Course of Twelve Lectures, 21s.; with Practice, 31s. 6d. ; 
Single Admissions, without Practice, 2s. 6d. each. 

swho may wish to attend this Course of Lectures are requested to send their Names 
to the Hon, and Rev. FRANCIS ByNG, Treasurer, South Kensington Museum. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Established 1867. 


President. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, &c. &c. 


Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 5. 
___ For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, the College, Eastbourne. 


(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 

The MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT of this College, in addition to pi preperation 

for those Services, furnishes the means of a sound General Education to BOYS not intended 


for the Universities. 
F. T. GARRARD, Secretary. 


PAYSIOLOGY. —KING’S COLLEGE, London.--EVENING 
CLASSES._Dr. BURNEY YEO'S SUMMER COURSE of PHYSIOLOGY commences 
cu Wednesday next, the 27th inst., at Eight o’clock p.m. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (LONDON) SCHOOL. 


Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vice-Master_E. R. HORTON, M.A.., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SUMMER TERM will begin for New Pupils on Tuesday, April 26, at 9.30 A.M. The 
(for better of which a portion of the South Wing of the College has 
ps tly bees erected) is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and 
tl a atew w Minutes Walk from the Termini of several other Railways. Prospectuses, containing 

tion respecting the Courses of agra omy given in the School, Fees, and other 
wacticulas, may be ¢ ned at the Office of the C 
JOHN RONSON, B.A., Secretary to the e Council. 


EDUCATION of UNIVERSITY STUDENTS DURING the 
SUMMER MONTHS. 
ST. ANDREWS COLLEGE HALL. 
: B. nae. Esq., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Warden. 


Andrews, March 17, 17,1870. STUART GRACE, Treasurer. 


DENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London. 


At the ncipal_Mr. C. P, MASON, B.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Londo 
et. School Pupils of om Seven to Seventeen Years of "Age reveive thorough 
mercial et training, and are prepared for the Universities, oe Liberal Professions, and Com: 
Pursuits. ‘The House is very large, and is surrounded by above Seven Acres of Ground, 

Pupi 1 sand ‘of which is occupied by the Playgrounds and Cricket Field. The younger 
catirely separate department instruction of tent Governesses. 

School’ wad on Monday, April Prospectuses information 

School. LFE BROTHERS, School Booksellers, arter 
tthe Schoo te, E.C, 


| ETYvE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR TERM begins April 29, 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM begins May 27. 
sae pmectuees, containing Names of the Professors and Terms, may be had on application to 
ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


12 and 14 Camden Street, N.W.—Seventy-eight ils fom this School ha’ Passed 
the Cambridge Local Examina‘ “Fwenty-one with Hon Particulars 
Application.—The School will Reopen on Wednesday, 


W ORCESTER COLLEGE, for “BLIND SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on M 
Application to the SECRETARY. ionday, May 2.—Particulars will be forwarded on 


K ENSINGTON FOUNDATION SCHOOL 
Visitor—' Lord Bishop of LONDON. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £10 a Year, tenable for Three Years at the School, will be offered for 
Competition at the coming Summer Examination, open to Boys of the School who are under 
Thirteen Years of on the Ist of May proximo.— uses will be furnished on applica- 

cl untant, ‘“GWOOD, Kensington Summer 
commences on the 29th in i — 


Papaeres SCHOOL for BOYS.—The Rev. W. H. 


a | e. A. in Classical Honours, and late Scholar of Exeter Col Ox! with the 
co-operation of his Sister (Mrs. H. F. FARBROTHER), continues to receive 

PUPILS old. The House is large and comfortable, and 
moderate. Mrs. ‘THER receives CHILDREN whose Parents are in India or 


elsewhere. esas to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester ; the Earl of Radnoz, 
Longford Castle, Salisbury ; the Earl Nelson, Trafal, alisbu: Tea Russell, Bart., vic. 
Swallowtield, Reading; Rev. G. G. Bradley, Head-Master of Mar! boro Col ; Rev. A: P: 
Purey-Cust, Rural Dean, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading; G. Ww King, ey 41 yt 
— Place, Brighton, and many others.—Address, Rev. W. H. EMRA, Russell House, 


K DUCATION -—CROOMS HILL SCHOOL, Blackheath, 
near London. Principal—Rev. T. GOODWIN, M.A., D.C.L., Li. D. Thenext Term 

commences May 1. Preparation for the Army and Navy. versities, and Love pore 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and an account of tet distinguished, uninterru: 

of the Pupils in Public and Competitive Examinations, and extracts from the Opinions of of 

Parents as to the worth of the School, will be forwarded on application. 


in UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAM, 


London. S.E., for the Training of Youths to Business, will REOPEN Monday, May 2 
he Summer Term is from May 2 to August 7 inclusive. Upwards of a Thousand 
English and Foreign, have received their education in these Schools.—Prospectuses 
on application to e Principal, 


JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 


SCARBOROUGH. .-—The Rey. J. BEDFORD, M.A., late 


Scholar of Linc. Coll., Oxford, and Head Classical ‘Assistant-Master at Cheltenham 
School (under the ead-Master of Rugby), receives into his a few 
repare 


JPOLKESTONE: —The "Rev. Cc. L. ACLAND, MA. of Jesus 


College, Cambri and W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lneoin 
late Princip i of the Elphinstone Tnstitution, Bombay, for the 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and 


1B DIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. = W.M. LUPTON (Author of English istor 
and Arithmetic"), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES | for 
Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


MEs8 MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES will REOPEN Monday, May 2.—14 Radnor Place, Gloucester Square, W. 


(THE MISSES A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will REOPEN May 2.—65 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


EMEN 13 Street, Portman Square.—The EASTER 
TERM Cin commence Thursday, April 


PRIVATE | TUITION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN.— 
EASTBOURNE, by the Sea-side.—Preparation for Eton, Winchester, of Professional 
— Pupils only received.—Address, The PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Hyde Gardens, 


RIVATE TUITION.— GERMANY. — A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care 

and Education of afew PUPILS. Has at present Two, Fifteen and Sixteen. The best 
references.—Address, Rev. N. G. Wilkins, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


pRiva TE TUITION, with COMFORTABLE HOME.—A 
MABRIED RECTOR, Graduate of Trin. Cam., and old Rugbeian, who takes 
Four Pupils, has VACANC CIES for his Next TERA. Classics, Mathematics, French, and 
thorough German. For those Pupils whose Parents . its some Shooting, Fishing, and 
Standing for a Horse. Highest References given and Tenuestod. —Terms, from £180 to fm, 
elusive. Bh a ms, if required.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, M 

enlock, Salop. 


pk RIVATE TUITION for TWO PUPILS; use of Pony and 
Phaeton. Five, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. x. Z., care of Messrs. Terry, 
Stoneman, & Co., 6 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


A SCHOLAR of C.C.C. OXFORD will be glad to wt ya 
One or Two BOYS for the Public Schools or Universities during the ng 
Vacation.. —Address, C.C.C., Union Society, Oxford. 


PRAVELLING TUTOR.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 
Weenaier, Fellow of his College, seeks a TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP for a few 
Months.—Address, GRADUATE, 43 Davies Street, Berkeley Square. 


Al HIGH WRANGLER seeks an ENGAGEMENT with 


Schools or Colleges in or near London. d Lecture Evening ~ Excellent 
‘Testimonials.—Address, H., West End News Rooms, 8 New Coventry Street, W. 


E LOCUTION.—Miss FAITHFULL gives LESSONS in the Art 
of READING and SPEAKING to Ladies, Gleraymen, Members of 
For Terms, apply to SecRETARY, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


ps4 SANITY.—A Married MEDICAL MAN, without Family, 

a large House in the mos ny iy pert of the West End of London, has a 

VAC. RNC tor a PATIENT (Lunatic). rienced Nurse, and every Comeet and Accom- 

MEDICUS, care itchell & Co., 12 and 13 Lion Court, Fleet 
treet, London, 


TA M M ERING.—Messrs. DANZIGER & FRENCH, 
21 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.., effectually and CURE 

all INPEDIVEN of SPEECH, whether due to Nervousness or othe: ses, irrespective of 
Age or Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. The highest t References and Testimonials can 
beh had on application. —No Fee unless benefit derived. 


O CURATORS of MUSEUMS, ORNITHOLOGISTS, &c¢.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, a much-ad mired Collection of nearly am STUFFED 
hole Select un with ju en! mi who devo! 
Le ne —y in forming the Collection.—For further particulars and Order to fo View, apply to 
Mr. SKEET, 7 South Square, Gray's Inn. 


Bricuton. — BEDFORD | HOTEL. — — Busty endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. jous m 
GEA- -SIDE.—MID SPRING.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Crnrnya PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 

and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, y,crarlooking the Palace < Park, will be OPENED 

Saturday, May 7.—_BERTRAM & ROB: 

SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Edin. Turkish Baths 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 23, 1879, 


PALL MALL CLUB, 6 Suffolk Place, Pall Mall, 
This Club is institut among Gentlemen who desire to enjoy the 
advantages of a Club —— is 4. from Toliteal bias. ‘There is no pecuniary liability attaching 
to membership. Members are elected fortnightly by ballot of the Committee. 

Entrance Fee, Five Gateaie ; Annual Subscription, Town Members, Four Guineas ; Country 
Members, Two Guineas. 


Committee, 1870, 

Armagh, the Very Rev. the Dean of, Hope, Adrian, Esq. 

baby. Freder Esq. Charles, Esq. 

jor. Kiimarnock, Lord. 

sirkbeek, W. Lloyd, Esq. Martin, C. 

seal, James, Esq. Robinson, Rev. Dalgarn 
ilbert. Sherson. Alexander N. 

«Henry Alers, Esq. mes, Geo 

Johnstone, Edward, Townshend, he Marquis. 


Bankers—The London and County Bank, Hanover Square. 
All applications to be made to the SECRETARY, at the Club. 


INDIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COM. 


PANY, Limited. 
OPENING OF THE ROUTE BET 
AND INDIA WEEN GERA? 
The Cable between Suez and Png having been successfully laid, the New Submarine 
is now Open for Traflic, and Masse s for India will be received at all the Pouemrine Tela 
ntil the poems f the Falmouth an alta Line, Telegrams from t! 
will be sent b the Mediterranean Company's Line from Turin to and 
the British Paine Cable to Aden and Bombay. Both Companies’ Lines Worked through’ 
by English Clerks. 
To insure the transmission of Messages by this route, it is necessary that the sender shoei 


insert the words 
VIA MALTA 
in the Text of the despatch, immediately after the address of the receiver. 


65 Old Broad Street, London, E.C a JOHN T. BUR 
road § London, E.C, NT. 
March 1370. T, Secretary, 


J ‘HE COLONIAL CLUB, 13 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., 
oe Bann vA OPEN for Colonists and Nobl ted in the Colonies. 
ave subject to No Liability Geutlemen joining are to 

— the! ‘Clab House, which ion, and is luxuriously 


The Number of 300 ‘Members Fee, Five Guineas) is being filled 
up. yond that Number the Entrance Fee will be Ten Guineas. Annual Subscription, Five 
orms of A &c., may be of the Secretary. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS.—The LONDON COM- 
MITTEE of the LADIES’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION = the REPEAL of the 

pe DISEASES A have taken Offices at 50 Great Marlborough Street, W., 

where all Publications issued by th e Associat ions jons opposed to the Acts may be purchased. 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
agg oo ant a ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. ‘Assisted and Free 
Information and particulars to be obtained on application 
JOILN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
& BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London'and Par: 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?—An immediate 


this anda SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with Information for 
n applieation to R. BARKETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane. 


A LUXURY.—The PATENT READING EASEL, for Holding 
oe Book, per and Refreshment in any Position while x Easily applied to 
and requires no fixing. _ Invaluable to — and Invalids, 
adapt for India, and a most useful and elezant gift. Drawing 
J. CARTER, 65 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed. and cel Dies Eng Gem: 

RUSTIC, Srey: E, and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped im Colour Relief, and 
Inuminated in the Style: 

CARD-PLATE elegantly 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and T DIRNER CARTES of new arranged, 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,” made 
Sonal! Mewrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 


33 St. James's Street,and 66 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 
BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 


Tourists’ Writin: Jewel Cases, Desks, Productions, 
Library Sets in Medieval and Albums, Cases of fine Razors, ‘Table 
Knives. the M ic Razor Strop and Paste. —At MECHI’S, 1 ee Street, W. Lilustrated 
eae ree. Established 1827. N.B.—Mr. Mucut attends pe: rsonally daily, assisted by 


Printed and 


ADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS for Promenade 


or Croquet, l6s.6d.and@is. Soft and House 5s. Illustrated Catalogues 
post free, with notice of convenient arrangements for Country resid 


T. D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford rd Street, I London, w. 


eon TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,338. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
STIOW ROOMS—25, 26, AND 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


EAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 
4m London exclusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 


TRON an and BRASS’ BEDSTEADS. 
BS beer & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and aa RERCTEADS. ready fixed for inspection in their Show Remnant their 
vdsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 
— 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
BEDROOM 


Tilustrations, enh Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. sent free by pos' 
196, 197, - Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


MM APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign U ise, 
QOAk IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 ls.; Fourth; £16 l6s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46. 
Tilustrated Catalogues post frec. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET. 


& WEB'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


(PHE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in Jam 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Braxcuxs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shangtai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Iead Office on the Terms yg with 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not full par wp £100. Londen Banke, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Wihtoowel. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 ditt 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditt 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may by 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free ¢ 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases eifected in British and ~S gga Securities, in East India Stock ani 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undert 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pensions realized. 
— other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and India, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Ong, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
‘The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now Remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATIOS, 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George L and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliameat. 
Curer OrricE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, Braxco—29 PALL MALL, 
Medical Referee-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Frre, Lr¥x, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax heving been abolished, ry ‘PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for F IRE INSURANCE 

Lite Assurances with or without sentidigation in Profits. 

Divisions of Protit every Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees, 

A liberal participation in Protits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, mt 
under Koyal Charter, from the liabilities of 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Oftice whose resources have bee. 
— ty “the experience of a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Seeretary. 


THE LONDON AS SSURANC E CORPORATION 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, AnD 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on December 31, 1869 £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 
of the Corporation. 
DEPARTMENT. 


Policies in force for £4,805,823 
(Exclusive or “Bons ‘Additions. ) 
£161,381 
58,324 


Income—Premium: 


219,705 
Accumulated Premiums ..,.......- 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Annual Income, steadily increasing... os 
Assurance Fund, safely invested £1,619,000 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in fore 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assuranees effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on 
two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over late 
Policies. 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the 


Society's Agents, or of 
” GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrice—! OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFicr—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 
The Liabilities are,in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CAN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 


WINSLEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLE 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


| PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The real 

NICKEL StL VER. introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to Ps he silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished real silver. 


Fiddle Ki 
Bead. | Thread! King's or 


Shell. 
[Fadl 
‘Table Forks or 8; perdozen| 110. 21./23. 25. 
Dessert ditto ” 17. 1m. 1 
are all as 9 strong! ated, in every respect at least equal to what a 
are selling as their first quality at very _— higher prices. A pvt quality of F clare Pattern 


‘Table Spoons ‘orks, _ per dozen ; Dessert Spoons and Forks, és. per dozen ; ‘Tea Spoons, 
10s. per doven. Tea and . Electro Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s. to £21 lis, ; 
Dish Covers from £9 to mn oni Corner Dishes from £7 10s. to £18 18s.; Cruet and Liquor 
mes. &e. The Largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and 
eating Knives and Forks. and Carvers at arto prices. 
Ali kinds of Replating done by the Patent Proce: 
WILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing I . by t t. R.H. the Prince 
ales. a CATALOGUE containing upwards of of 


HA ALF a MILLION has been PAID by the RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY as Compensation for Accidents of ‘ 
Kinds. An Annual payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, and an Allowance at 
ie Regent Street. 

lices—61 Corn an egen 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary: Secretary: 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

This Month's Number saat aly. EES 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will tind the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 2) 

Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry , London, E.C. Established 185 


DENI, “CHRONOMETER, W: ATCH, and CLOCK MAKERS 
to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Piiace of Wales, and i. LM. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of P: arliament. 
61 Strand, and 31 and 35 Roy’ al Exchange, London. 


s. d. 
Gold Lever Watches, from 1616 0 | Silver Lever Watches, from 
Gold_ Haif_Chronometers, ——— 4 Silver Half Chronometers, win 50 
with or without a oe Say from ...... 615 0 with or without a Key, from_...--+ 
Gold Hunting, Case 6550 Half in Hunt- 760 
Geld Geneva Watches, “examined Cases, from 0 
and guaranteed, from Marine Chronometezs, from 
Gola Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from ......sesceseeccesseeeee a Key, 
Duulpoume and Library Clocks in Ormolu, Marble, &c., winding with or without & 1 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomieal Ciocks,ofevery Description. Turret C locks made to order. 


39 Oxford 1a, 2, 3, nd 6 ee 's 

Newman Yard. With.the present RAILAVAY the cost of daltwert 

to the moat distent of the ‘United Kingdom te trifling. V WILLIAM 8. BUKTO 
eta small fixed rate 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 Royal Exchange, Londes. 560 
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The Saturday Review. 


0BS O CHOIC 


THE BEST FIT WEARS BEST. 


(joORGE HOBSON has OPENED his NEW WEST-END 


PREMISES with all the NOVELTIES of the SEASON. 
148 REGENT STREET, W. 


RGE HOBSON re: apectinll invites the attention of the 
WEST of ENGLAND WOADED BLACK and NAVY 


DIGESTIVE PANCREATIC CO€OA.—Specially prepared 
for Suffe: fi Indigestion, Debili Publ Compl 
easily digested and palatable: and adapted the 
Sold in Tins, from 1s. 6d., by all Ganisoons Italian se see ol and by the 
ufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


PURE AERATED WATERS—ELLIS’S. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Waters, unsurpassed for their ee 
Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Wa‘ ade. 
None Genuine unless Corks branded “ at Ellis & Son Ruthine” ” and each Bottle bears theis 
‘rade Mark—.Goat on Shield. 
Sold by all Chania, 
Wholesale “ouly, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, N Wales. 
London Agents—W. Brst & Sons, Hi tta Street, C dish Square. 


Black Frock Coats 343 6 
<oreRiOR FIT and WORKMANSHIP are the ch istics of his Establishment 
STREET, W., and 57 LOMBARD STREET. 
HOBSON’S SPRING and SUMMER | 


TROUSERINGS in all the New Fabrics ; for Patterns and Textures not to be sur- 
users, made to fit without the aid of Suspenders or Straps, price lés. to 21s. 
REGENT STREET, W., and 57 LOMBARD STREET. 


HOBSON’S SPRING and SUMMER WAIST- 
ATINGS, in all the New Fabrics. French Cashmeres, 15s. and 17s.; also his | 
aistcoats, each, or Two for 21s. 
me RE REGENT STREET, W., and 57 LOMBARD STREET. 


FORGE -HOBSON’S celebrated LIVERIES | please 

Masters and Servants. 

148 WEGEST STREET, and 57 STREET. 
tablished in the Eigh th Century. 


SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 
Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 


table Upholst 


GNEE’S 


Tobe obtained (price from 25s.) of most and of the Makers, 


WILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


CASTLES AND MANSIONS 


faving defective FLAT ROOFS can be made permanently Metronet ms the application of 
PYRIMONT ASPHALTE, late “Claridge’s Paten: 


of to which Material has been applied for and ROOFS for 
upwards of 


Thirty Years can be had post-free on application to 
J. FARRELL, Secretary, Parliament Street, London. 


GUCCESSFUL and POPULAR REMEDY.—The Medical 

ssion nd the use of MORSON’S- PREPARATIONS of PPPSEINE in cases 
of Oe —Sold in Bottles and Boxes from all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the 
Manutacturers, ' THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London, 


= A GENTLEMAN troubled for a Long Time with a 


A me Cough tried One Box of Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, and was entirely 
Cured hem.”"—From Mr. SOARS, 6 Gate, Nottingham. They give instant Relief to 
all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs.—Sold by all Chemists. 


TNHERITED WEAKNESS and DEBILITY.—This Subject 


is populesiy ¢ treated in HYPOGASTRIA, a new Work by Mr. Harry Lo C.8.E., 
| &e., Surgeon Electrician. Post free, 2s. 6d. _Contents—Weakness, Stammeri 
and Irritation, Loss of ‘Tone, Spermatorrhaa, Nervous Exhaustion, obtained a! 


31 Sackville Street, Piccadill ly, Ww. 


DINNEFORD’'S PURE FLUID MAGN ESTA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MU! DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

Nearly all the newly ks adve’ Review” are- 
in Circulation at MUDIE’sS SELEC’ LIBRARY, Fresh Co; the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is vied ot cay the Principal F Forthcoming "Books as they 
appear. Book Societies supplied on 


(moquer LAWNS. 
[ue SEASON is COMMENCING, and all who desire a close 


Velvet Grass should use the Invention of the day, THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER, which, says the Gardener's Chronicle, “has been tried in the Gardens of the Royal | 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick during the past Season, and is reported us the quickest, most + 
sunpie, and most etiicient Lawn Mower ever used, and such is our opinion.” } 

JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
AMERICAN 1 MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


(GARDEN LAWNS. 
To (0 KEEP the GRASS in good clean condition, the American 


“ARCHIMEDEAN” MOWER is the simplest and best Machine. The Fie! says, “* We 
were not, however, until now aware they (the Americans) possessed a Lawn Mower which is far 
superior teamy of Ours.” 

JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
SWAN WITARF, | LONDON BRIDGE, } Cc. 


\ROHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER.—This wonderful 
be seen in operation in our leading Public Gardens, and at the Wholesale 
United Kingdom, 
JOHN G. ROLLINS, 
AMERICAN MERCHANT, OLD SWAN WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 
MeULe’s PATENT EARTH SYSTEM.— The NEW 
COTTAGE APPARATUS; the Apparatus for Houses up and down Stairs; Commodes 
ready for use.—Plans for Fixing, Prospectuses, with Prices, and every information niay be had at 
No. 9 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 

TEA. —Rail Paid to any Station in England. = Good strong 
CONGOU, 2s. 2d., 23. 6d., 2s. 10d.; ripe, rich SOUCHONG, 3s 2d., 


10d.; 
Mixed Tea at the same Prices. 12 Ibs. sent Free to all England by THOMA AS Nun N& SONS, 
4 Lamb's Conduit Street, W. Cc. Established 1801. 


ALLSOPP’S 3URI 


S PALE and BURTON AL aS, in fine Condition, 
in Bottles and Casks, are Sold by J. F. TIMMS & CO., os ve New Stores, under 
the Charing Cross Railway Station. -—Uitices, 10 Villiers Street, Strand, V 


GHERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 90, 92 “Street, 


London, +, Wine Mere bent. 


No. 1.—~Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) 248. 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry .. (Dry or rich) .... 
» 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ..... eeecevesees (Dry or rich) 


EB. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS._F. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pecciitants of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name. — compelled to CAUTION the Public against the interior Preparations which are 
put up and labell led 3 in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Publie.— 
gizmo Street Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and Is Trinity 
London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed Liizabeth Lazenliy. 


SAUCKE—LEA & PERR) 


RRINS. 
d by © s “The only Good Sauce,” 
U for and Flavour. Ask for 


nd aids, Digestion. 

RINs SAU Beware of Imitations, and see the Names of LEA & PER- 

aide on all B ottles and Labels. —Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Sold by 
Dealers in Sauces throuzhout the World. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MBAT. 
AMSTERD. AM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


bh being abore the Gold Medal. Sup plied ta the British Prench Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
itch, and other Governments, One Lin t of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 24d. Most con- 
Venient and evonomic * 

CAUTION._Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron Lirnia, whose Signature 
sou genuin 


Company’ Extract,” and not for Liebig" 8 Extract of Meat. 


pRacra ANT SOA P.—The Celebrated “UN ITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightfal Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin, 
Manufactured by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*** Use no other. See Name on each ‘Ta! Tablet. 


D°GS-NALDIRBE’S TABLET, 
A MEDICATED SOAP for WASHING DOGS, ~ thus spoken of by many 
well-known authorities :— 
Noone Possessing a dog of value should be without Naldire’s Tablet.” 


TIANBURY, 
“Harmless to dogs, but fatal to fleas.” FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 
“For flea killing it is the best soap we have ever employed.” —Land aud Water. 
“Use Naldire’s Tablet.”— Field. 
Sold by all Chemists, price 1s. 
WRIGHT & HOLDSWORTI, London, Sole Manufacturers, 
-B.—Beware of Low-priced Iniitations, which are worthless. 


| THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 
for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


M UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition now postage free on 
application. ‘Tie Collection of Books on Sale includes more than Two ti Hundred Thousand 
Volumes of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and ‘Twent 
Thousand Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental —— well adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries and Drawi ing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1811. Patron—H.R.H. the race of WALES. President—The EARL 
of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this ees which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature-i in various Tanguags 
Subseriptions, £3 a year, or £2 wit Entrance Fee of £6; Life —an £ 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Mem! 


Ten to Lf-past Six. 
“= mectus on applioatia Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply micah Ali 
the best New Books. English, French, and German, i ely on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post frea. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 ‘Regent S Street, near { the Polytechnic. 


and GE NTLEMEN in TUITION 


-room open 


On May 2 will be Spubluhed 


A CATALOGUE of some very RARE and CURIOUS 

BOOKS, recently purchased, now ON SALE ‘at the very Low Prices affixed by JOSEPIL 
LILLY, 17-18 New Street, and 5A Garrick Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. May be had 
Gratis on application, or forwarded on the receipt of Two Postage-stamps. 


NEW WORK BY W. R. GREG. 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY. 


Demy 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“% large section of the educated classes may welcome in Mr. Greg a confident guide * lead 
thein towards doctrines which they are inclined and nay et stan to accept."”—Saturday Review. 
“It is always a pleasure to read Mr. Greg's political or literary writings....... iis i intellects! 
nite al writing on Heian idealogue, with the style of a consummate journalist and the know— 
toa edge of a practised statistician.” —Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS, Second Edition, 


crown 8vo. pp. 516, cloth, i2s. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its Foundation and Super- 
structure. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 280, cloth, 63. 
“ We do not hesitate to say, that for a man of i mind to Fad : book through slowly,. 


and to retain his belief im the verbal inspiration of the Mosaic moral impossibility.” 
Spectator. 


TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. Fep. 8vo. pp. 32, cloth, 1s. 
WHY ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT?  Fep. 8vo. pp. 40, 


cloth, ls. 
LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 8 AND 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. - 
On Monday, Is. 
"THE PROGRESS of the LAND BILL. By Gerorcar 
CAMPBELL. 
London : Tritpyer & Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, Is. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY to the SCIENCE of 
COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By 
EpWarb WEBSTER, Ealing, Middlese 

London : & CO.,8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now read: 


in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps, 
Address, T. Ropenrs & Co,, 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
561 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 23, 1879, 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLVI., is 
published TuIs Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1, THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
2. LANFREY’S NAPOLEON. 
3. THE WELSH CHURCH. 
4. MR. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
5. THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
6. SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
7. NON-HISTORIC TIMES. 
8 ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
9. GOVERNMENT DEALING WITH IRELAND. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
(APRIL, 1870). Price 2s. 6d. 
1. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 
2. BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


3. PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 


4. HEREDITARY PIETY. By Frances Power Copne. 
5. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. In Memoriam. By C. KEGAN PAUL, M.A. 
6. ROMA SOTTERRANEA. By CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 6s. 
"THE DUBLIN REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. No. XXVIII. 
CONTENTS : 
1. JAMES AND FALSE BRETHREN. 
2. INDIAN THEISM. 
3. FRA PAOLO SARPI. 
4. MR. RENOUF’S REPLY ON POPE HONORIUS. 
5. DR. MOLLOY ON GEOLOGY AND REVELATION. 
6. MR. TENNYSON’S ARTHURIAN POEMS. 
7. THE MINISTERIAL EDUCATION BILL. 
8. IS IRELAND IRRECONCILABLE ? 
9. CONTROVERSIES ON THE COUNCIL. 
10. ROMAN DOCUMENTS. 
OF BOOKS : Knox on F. Gratry's Letters ; 
F.N Grammar of Assent. &c. 
London: Burns, nen: & Co., 17 Portman Street, 7. and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. CIII. (for APRIL), 


is now ready. 


No. XXIX. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE CHURCH POLICY OF CONSTANTINE. 
2. EARL GODWIN AND EARL HAROLD. 
3. THE EARLY AUTHORSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE. 
4. THE WILL AND FREEWILL. 
5. JANE AUSTEN. 
6. PARTIES AND POLITICS OF MODERN RUSSIA. 
7. THE HOME POLICY OF THE SESSION. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: Published for EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
By WILLIAMS & NonGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


FOR THE VILLA GARDEN, COUNTRY HOUSE, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, FLOWER SHOW, AND NURSERY, THE 
GARDENER’ S MAGAZINE. Conducted by Suzy 
Hieperp, Esq., F.R.H.S. Weekly, 2d.; Monthly Parts, 10d. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers and Newsvendors, 


Just published, No. I. with 36 Engravings, 6d. 


(THE VILLA GARDENER. This new Monthly y is intendey 


for the Use of Ladies who tend their own Flowers, and for City Men and others 
possess Gardens, but who do not keep a regular Gardener. It contains Practical Who 
of what has to be done during the Month in all the departments of a Villa ele 
management tof Plants in the Dwelling-House. the 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HANDFUL of FLOWERS and WEEDS, in PROSE and 
VERSE, from a Very Old Portfolio. By the Author of “The False Step anj 
the Sisters.” 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
IRGIL’S AENEID, Booxs I. and II. translated into 
Rhymed Verse by EMpson EDWARD MIDDLETON ; with Explanatory Notes, 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
Now ready, in Two Parts, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By mI 


Ba, LL.D. Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, The Part 
may be had separately : — 


Part I. Deduction, price 4s. 
Parr II. Jnduction, price 6s. 6d. 
London : LonGMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. gilt edges, 5s. 


HANDBOOK of the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREajq 
BRITAIN during the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 18011869. By F CULL 
Cark, of H.M.’s Madras Civil Service, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-et-Lawe 
SuitH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Lately published, 8vo. pp. 300, with 20 Plates, extra cloth, 15s. 


(THE ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY. By Sum 


ELLIS, Esq. 
“In concluding, we to commend to the student the care, extensive reading, and eames 
ness with which his work has been compiled, and call ‘the chapten 


the Heraldry of Mythology, to the particdiarty i ingenious fade on the 
of Heraldic the Oi s from ancient to modern times, and to the res on Y - Unity and 
Diversity — the Origin of Heraldic Devices and Ornamentation. ~ yaa or not the student 
accepts Mr. Ellis’s Saees, he will find his book well worth readi 


“Asa nities of it has every claim to our attentive consider. 


London : J. essen SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


GROSVENOR PAPERS.—Third Edition, 1s. 


ANSWER to MR. J. ILL’S “SUBJECTION 
THE ADVANCE OF TRANSCENDENTALISM. 6d. 
DARTON & Co., 42 Paternoster Row. 


the 28th inst., price 1s. 


"THE TEMPLE “BAR MAGAZINE for MAY. 


CONTE: 
1. MAY-DAY ON PARNASSUS. “By Tous SHEEHAN, Author of “The 
Irish Whisky-Drinker Papers,’ 


2. LANDLORD OF “THE Sux." GILBERT, Author 

Shirley Hall Asylum,” ** De P: fundis,” 

Chap. —Gideon Harcourt's ree Start in 

»  4.—Christian Brandon's First Start in Life. 
5.—In which both Christian and Gideon fall in Love, 

3. OUR NOVELS_THE FAST SCHOOL. 
4, A LOST LOVE. 
5. HEINE'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


6. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chaps. 10, 11, and 12. 


7. THE IDIOT. From the ‘Russian of TURGUENIEF. 
8. THE POISON OF ASPS. By FLorRENcE MARRYAT. Chaps. 1 and 2. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


THE. PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 


mare wear: Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 


ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 
d, 6d.; ped, 7d. 
‘THE GRAPHIC for aaa April 23, will contain the 
: following Engravings by eminent Artists: 
THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT “ Graphic America. 
Ladies’ Wind the P.O., New York. 


d Eas 4 Kerr. Trotting, 8th Avenue, New York. 
The rain—Houseless. After Breakfast. 
Ft off—On the Ocean Wave. Saturday Afternoon at the Crystal Palace. 
Done up—The Return. The Right Hon. W. E. sorster, M.P. 


ne rease at ra. 

‘A Spanish Flower Stall, 
GRAPHIC AMERICA will trad Weekly. 


THE GRAPHIC is also published in Parts Five Ni price 2s. 9d. 
Part now ready. 


‘THE GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, 8 holding roe Numbers, price 2s. 6d., can be obtained at 
ie Office, 190 Strand. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Contents oF No, LXXXII., APRIL 23, 1870: 
LEADING ARTICLES. Corsular Establishments in China. 


Perils at Sea. of of London. 
i in de Par! 

The en Project of Penal Settle- Trot Fishing. 

Volunteering. ndia. 

The Goverment of French Socialism. 


The Government Game Law Bill. 


London. 
The Financial Condition of Italy. The Prospects of Indian Cotton. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. 

The Principle of the Irish Bill. CORRESPONDENCE. 
Count Bismarck again. Turf Reform. 
The Public Prosecutor. The Moabite Stone. 
Good Friday in London, 
A List of Deaths from Fractured Ribs REVIEWS. 

among Pauper Lunatics. Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Marie-Caroline, Duchess of Berri. : “ Life of Daniel Webster.” 
Sunday Music. i George Canterbury's Will.” 


OccASIONAL NOTES. ForREIGN AFFAIRS. SuMMARY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


ANCIENT ' TIMBER CONSTRUCTION.—THE BUILDER 


his Week contains View of the Castle of Coburg—Picturesque Architecture, 
in A with I tik West 


Ivory Carving—The Condition of Edinburgh. &c. 4d.; or, by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


Next week will be published, New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 7s, 64. 


M®*: REYNOLDS HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
FROM REVIEWS OF FIRST EDITION. 

“The whole volume teems with encouraging data and statistics ; and, while Rohit 
practical, it will interest general readers by an unfailing vivacity which su sup) lies @ 
ornament to the array of facts, and furnishes ‘ana’ in such rich profusion t a 
worse than lay by many of Mr. Hole’s good stories for future table-talk........ ott 
enlivenment of pages full of solid information on the whole subject of Rose-culture with such 
like quips, cranks, and comic references, that the * Book about Roses’ earns its title to 
place in every drawing-room and library, and het Shag author an even greater success than that 
of his * Little Tour in Ireland.’ ’’—Saturday Rev 

“It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘All England’ cups, whose Roses are 
always looked for anxiously at flower shows, who took the lion's share in pa Drier od the first 
Rose Show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or amicus curie is always courted at suck 
exhibitions. Sucha man * ought to have ei to say worth hearing to those who love the 

” and he has said it.""—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

©The extracts give little idea ot the genuine fun of the book, which we cordially recommend 

to every amateur who wishes to grow Roses, as at once the pleasantest and the best yet written 


on the "—Field. 
book, a great deal of information about the Row 
and ita: cu ture, given i ina style whic cannot fail to please.” —/ournal of Horticulture. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, com 

Inquiry into the State of the Dead; with a Demonstration frown the 
Atonement was not made in this World, but by the Disembodied Spirit of ie Be 
mediate State. By the Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, 


London: LONGMANS & Co., "Paternoster Row. 


‘ow ready, First Series, 5s. 


ONTEMPORARY “ANNALS of ROME: Notes, Political, 


Archeological, and Social. By the RoMAN CORRESPONDENT of the “ Westminster 
Gazette.” With Preface by the Very Rev. Monsignor CAPEL. 


________séRCHARDSON x Son, Paternoster Row; Dublin, and Derby. 
8vo. cloth, 930 pp., 16s. 


Bact oe (the DICTIONARY of); or, Historical and 
Register, Alphabetically arranged, and having the information 
H. OVERALL, F. rarian to the Corporation of the City 
London : © WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras s Lane, , Cheapside. 


Fourth Edition, much enl enlarged, 40 Engravings on Coloured Frontispiece, 
and 6 Panoramic Maps, post svo. cloth, 12s, 
W's INTER and ‘SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDITER- 
AN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, 
as Winter ¢ = By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
“The book is a thoroughly oy one for its pamness, and should be studied by all who have 
need of the kind of knowledge that it ymes, Di ber 21. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons, New ; Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of he 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate : THOMAS HOLLINS. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[RREGU LARITIES and DISEASES of the a 
Rn fi “The Lancet” and * British Journal of Den 
L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the } jaw, necrosis, and 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on each o them, mo. ore The 
cially upon the first, the principles that — guide practice are very clearly enunciated. 
book cannot fail to be useful and welcome.” —Lancet. 
Joun CHURCHILL rs Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enl with additional Recent Cases, 28. 6d. 


PILEPSY and its CURE. By BEAMAN, M.D., F.R.CS. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


“Facts and Cases in 
Just, published. Second with Addenda, containing 
REVELATIONS of QU: A\CKS and QUACKERY. y 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILLIgRE, 219 Regent Street. 
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—— 


ur. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


tion is given of the Duchesse 
by one who was an eye-witness of the terrible events he relates." — Tablet. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 3. vols. 
crown 8yo. 


The Saturday Review. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the FIRST 


0 BURY with his FAMILY and FRIENDS. Including 

details from the last Field of the Pretender to the last of the Duke of 

Wellington, Contemporary Fashions, the Social History both of France and 

d during the eventful period of the Great War, and the Occupation of 

Paris by the Allies, and the Secret History of this Country from the Com- 


of the Present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of — 


G.C.B, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel. 


By Sir EDWARD Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMION: 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century. From the 
French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady 
OF LEA. Crown Syo, 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE: 


aNovel. From the German of AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From 


the French of FLAMMERION. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The 
Heavens.” Crown 8vo. with numerous Ill ions, 


NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 


JaNE AUSTEN. Being the Fifth and last Volume of the Author's Edition 
a. Jane Austen’s Novels. Beautifully printed in bold, clear type. Crown 
63. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


RECREATIONS of a RECLUSE: being a 


Series of Essays, among which will be found: The Dinner Test of Grief— 
Side-wind Sallies of Spleen—About People who Can’t Say No—About Coming 
to Believe One’s own Lie—Imperfect Criminals—Touchstone’s Very Own— 
About Sage Friends who Always Told You So—Post-prandial Placability, 
&c. &c, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s, 


MEMOIRS of ANNE-PAULE-DOMINIQUE 


DE NOAILLES, MARQUISE DE MONTAGU. Crown 8vo. with Photo- 
graphic Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


“Nonovel can be more full of thrilling interest than this book, with the additional charm of 


that it isstrictly true. ‘The main interest is in the graphic picture it presents of the 
of '% and its effects on the homes of the French me most beautiful descrip- 
d’Ayen's and the Vicomtesse de Noailles’s imprisonment and trial, 


A RACE for a WIFE. By Hawtey Smart, 


Author of “Breezie Langton.” Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of RED AS A ROSE 


IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


raphic. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


SERMONS 
PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. J. W. HOOPER. 


LONDON : J. NISBET & CO., 31 BERNERS STREET, W. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On April 30 will be published, 1s., Part II. of 


THE 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 8S. L. FILDES. 


Tobe 
Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


NEW WORKS. 
LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. 


M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. [On Monday, May 2. 
“ Ndsse omnia hec, salus est adolescentulis.”—TERENTIUS, 


NO APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“In conclusion, we have only to say that ‘No Appeal’ is a very clever and very 
readable book, and we hope it may find many readers,” The Timgs. 


‘THE HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. 


| By A. G. GIRDLESTONE, M.A.,late Demy in Natural Science, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Square crown Svo. price 7s. 6d. er - 


| 


! 


ENGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of 


Indian Travel. By JOHN MatTuHEson, Glasgow. With 82 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Imperial 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir Wm1AM DENISON, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, ; 


SCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLaytTon, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


i" ESSAYS. Student’s Edition, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. 
ce 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By Jamrs ANTHONY 
Frovupk, M.A. 12 vols. 8vo. price £8 18s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student’s Edition, complete in One Volume; 
with 46 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NaA- 


TIONS. By the Rev. GEoRGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 


THE LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. SIR 


GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, to various Friends. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon Sir Gi.BerT F. LEwIs, Bart. 8vo. price 14s. 


THE LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET 


MARY HALLAHAN. By her RELIGIOUS CHILDREN. Second Edition, witb 
Portrait. 8vo. price 10s. 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA: an Account of the 


Roman Catacombs. By the Rev. J. S. Norrucore, D.D. and the Rev. W. B. 
Brownlow. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES.  Trans- 


lated into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by HENRY MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LAND SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL 


ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. 
By T. E. Cuirre LL.B. 8vo, price 12s. 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 


TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By MouNTAGUE BERNARD, M.A. Royal 8vo. price 16s. 


HOME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 


considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration. By Danrer 
GRANT. 8vo. price 7s. 


CRITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTION- 


ARY of the WORKS of PAINTERS (1250 to 1850); comprising 8,850 Sale- 
Notes. By F. P. SEGurER, Picture Restorer in Ordinary to the Queen. Super 
royal 8vo. price 21s. (On May 2. 


GLAPHYRA, and other Poems. By Francis 


ReEyno.ps, Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 16mo. price 5s. 


FOURTEEN SELECT PLAYS of SHAK- 


SPEFARE, annotated for the Use of Students, by the Rev. J. Hun?er, M.A. 
16mo. price ONE SHILLING each Play. 


RICHARD I. THE TEMPEST. 
RICHARD III. HAMLET. 

HENRY VIII. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS CHSAR. KING LEAR. 
CORIOLANUS, MACBETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. OTHELLO. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 23, 1879, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S New Poem, “ The 


LEGEND of JUBAL.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s. 


MER. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S New Story, 


“SIR HARRY HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE.” Chapters 1—3, 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, Is 


MR. FREEMAN on “The ORIGIN of the 


ENGLISH NATION.” Concluding Lecture. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s. 


KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S Story, 


“The AFFIRMATIVE.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s, 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on “The ME- 


THOD of USING ONE’S REASON RIGHTLY, and of SEEKING 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTH.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, ls, 


Q)BSERVATIONS on the GEOLOGY and 


ZOOLOGY of ABYSSINIA. Made during the Progress of the British 
Expedition to that Country in 1867-68. By W. J. BLANForD, late Geologist 


to the Expedition. S8vo. with Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map. 
[Next week, 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. 


History.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 4s. 6d, [This day. 


WR. A. R. WALLACE’S “ CONTRIBU- 


TIONS to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION:” a Series of 
Essays. By the Author of **The Malay Archipelago,’ &. Crown 8vo. 


price 8s. 6d, [Zhis day. 


TPHE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 


An English Translation and a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes, 


By R. C, JebB, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Containing 


ST. PAUL, ST. JOHN, and other Poems, Extrafcp. 8vo. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Vol. IX. 


“NATIONS AROUND.” By Miss A. Keary, Author of “ Early Egyptian 


ROMAN MONUMENTS IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


Just published, Part I. (to be completed in Three Parts), uniform in size with Horsley’s 
* Britannia Ro: 21s. 


mana,’’ folio, with numerous Illustrations, 


APIDARIUM SEPTENTRIONALE; or, a Description of 


the Monuments of Roman Rule in the North of England. Edited by the Rey. J. 


COLLINGWOOD Bruce, LL.D., for the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘iage-free, on receipt of Post Office Order for the amount. 


Newcastle : Published for the Society by WM. Dopp, 5 Bigg Market ; who aa supply copies, 


Just published, post 8vo. 


UNAWARES: 


A Story of an Old French Town. 
By the Author of “One Year,” “Tales of the South of France,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Friday, the 29th instant, fep. 8vo. limp eloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAUL THE POPE AND 
PAUL THE FRIAR: 


A Story of an Interdict. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Friday, the 29th instant, fep. 8vo. Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


HESTER KIRTON. 


By KATHERINE 8S. MACQUOID, 
Author of “ By the Sea,” “ Chesterfurd,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


On Friday, the 29th instant, New Edition, small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN 


THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
AN ESSAY ON ORGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE, 
By the Author of “ Friends in Council,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Ready this day, No. XXXIV. (for MAY), price 1, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


CONTENTs : 
1, THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE. | 10. THE 
MORALS OF MAYFarR, 


WILLIAM Brack, Author of “In 
Silk Attire,’ Kilmeny,” &c. Withan | SHADOWS ON THE 


Illustration. 12. ON THE DEATH OF 4 CHILD, 
hapter 1.—A Lovers’ Quarrel. 13. THE CONSTANCY OF LOVERS, 
° 4. A DREAM, 
» 4 —The Hampsiead Hermitage. 15. LOVE AND ANGLING, 
2. AFTER A MYTH. 16. DESPONDENCY. 
3. OLD LOVES. 17.GEORGE CANTERBURY’ 
4. ONE OUT OF FOUR. BR duthor, of “ Bast 
5. HAWTHORN BLOSSOMS. tration. Se. With an 
6. EGYPTIAN EGG-OVENS. Chapter 41.—The Last and Fi 
7. REGRET. Wa 
8. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of | FRIEND WITH THE Quan 
“George Geith of Fen Court.” With 
Llustration., 19. FRAGMENTS OF A BROKEN 
hapter 30.—Mr. Turner is surprised. 20, A REMINISCE? 
31.—Left to Himself. CENCE OF 


OF WELLINGTON AT OR 
21. MODERN VE TH 
CLASSICS, 


= 


9.MODERN DRAMA AND DRAMA- 
TISTS. 


NOTICE.—Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, Authe 


of “In Silk Attire,” &c., is now contributing a New Story to TINSLEY 
MAGAZINE, entitled THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE, 


NOTICE.—Mr. B. LEOPOLD FARJEOy, 


Author of ‘Grif,’ &c., will commence a New Story in the JUNE Namterg 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, entitled JOSHUA MARVEL, 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Pe. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Author gt 
‘Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. [Ready this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France, by 
ANDREW STELNMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [ Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By 


J. Ewrne Rercuik, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 8yo. 
[Ready this day, 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &, 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. (Ready dis day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Tuomas 
ARcHER, Author of ** Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” ‘* Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “All the Yer 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JoHN Pomeroy. 3 vols, 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: 38 


Novel. By Mrs. HeNry Woop, Author of ‘East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ George Geith,” City and Suburb,” Too Much Alone,” 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


PROFESSOR CHENERY’S HARIRI.—Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI. 


Translated from the Arabic. By THOMAS CHENERY, M.A., Ch. Ch., 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, Vol. L 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged and corrected, crown 8v0. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH 
NAMES of PLACES. By P. W. Joyce, A.M., M.R.LA. 


“ We can heartily recommend Mr. Joyce's book as interesting and instracscerday R ete 


“ Notwithstanding the difficulties of his subject, his ar t is so 
explanations are so lucid, that his book never becomes dull.” —Athenweum. 


DUBLIN: McGLASHAN & GILL, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
LONDON: WHITTAKER & CO,; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
EDINBURGH : JOHN MENZIES. 
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spril 98, 1870] The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 


Dixon, 


, in not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
Dinan’ book deal that is worthy of careful attention, and is likely to produce 
80. 


oe useful as people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest 
attention, Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and original 
*We claim hed done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country which he describes ; 
manner. Hea the advantage of being brought into personal contact with a number of those 
and he has opinions are of most weight. The consequence is that he has been able to lay 
: vers such @ picture of Russia and the Russian people as cannot fail to interest 
before, 

"Athenee ly valuable and eminently readable. It is, in our judgment. 
book from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we cordialiy recommend it 
at The information Mr, Dixon conveys is very great, and his style is singularly 

frefble and ponent and fascinating volumes Mr. Dixon carries his readers over a wide 
“Io teary and makes them realize - scenery, manners, politics, poetry of every mile 
Jhich he conducts them.” —Vost. 
Free Russia’ is another valuable to thet books of travel which he has 
veals view reat mysterious people of Europe.” 
grow. Itre Daily Telegraph. 


URST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 
Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


ot “Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 


{BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
‘ 1: a thoughtful and well-written book, showing a tender sympathy with 
nd permeated by a pure and noble spirit."—Examiner. “*A ‘eve Lady’ is 
popular,”—Daily News. “A most ch story.” Standard 


SERN NECESSITY. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “ Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Acapital story. It is intensely interesting, and deserves to attract a wide circle of readers. 
The heroine is unmistakably original and fascinating.” — Daily Telegraph. 


ST. BEDE’S. | By Mrs. Ermoart. 3 vols. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, PLANTERS, 
GARDENERS, &c. 


Now ready, the following Work. 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE—TREES and SHRUBS 
for ENGLISH PLANTATIONS: a Selection and Description of the most 
Ornamental, Native and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air in our 
Climate ; with Classified Lists of the several Species, under the heads of Soil, 
Aspect, Form, Colour of Foliage, Season of Blooming, &c. &c., for the 
purposes of Practical Application. By AuGusrUS MONGREDIEN. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 16s. 


Ir 
ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS: 


an Explanation of the Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine 
Countries may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the British Islands, 
with numerous Illustrations of Rock-gardens, Natural and Artificial, and 
containing Descriptions of all the finest known kinds, with full Directions 
for their Cuiture. By W. Ropinson, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. with 70 Woodcuts, 
price 12s, 


THE PARKS, PROMENADES, and GARDENS of 


PARIS, described and considered in relation to the wants of our own over- 
crowded Towns and Cities. By W. Ropinson, F.L.8. 8vo. with 400 Illus- 
trations, 18s. 


Iv 


Directions and Calendar of Operations for every Month in the Year. By 
Mrs. Loupon. Lighth Edition, fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of all the 


KNOWN FERNS, With Tables to show their Distribution. By K. M. Lye... 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VI 
DOG-BREAKING ; the most Expeditious, Certain, 


and Easy Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required, 
with Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. By Lieut.-General 
HutTcHinson. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 9s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


“This story le well told, the plot is ious, the English unusually good.”—A thena 
“Avery love story, worked out with nice taste. Kitty is a charming a 
ews. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


Grorck WeBBE DAsENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 

From the Quarterly Review, April.—* A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest 
nverflags. It would be flat injustice to these pleasant volumes if we failed to glance at the 
fund of observation and reflection which the author has contrived to interweave with the thread 
this story, or the broad cast of wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkle.” 


HAGAR.. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


“Hagar’ isa book to be cherished in the reader’s memory as a specimen of the purest order 
inthe art of fiction. The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of 
dewription. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as upon the feelings.”—Laaminer. 


NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author 


of “The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. [April 29. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Large crown &vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; postage, 8d. 
AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. Almost entirely revised to Present Date, and 
= by WitLiam Roxinson, F.L.S., Author of * The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of 
“Amateur gardeners will find in this work one of the best books of reference they could have 
near them at all seasons of the year.”—Gardener. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 
D/SRAELI'S NOVELS. Library Edition, 5 vols. thick fep. 
8vo. half roan, 15s.; postage, 2s. 6d. 
DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition, 5 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 21s.; 
postage, 4s. 


Freperick WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


DISRAELI’S NOVELS. 


D/SRAELT'S NOVELS. Popular Edition, fep. 8vo. each 1s. ; 


postage, 2d. 
VIVIAN GREY. SYBIL. 
YOUNG DUKE. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. ALROY. 
TANCRED. IXION. 
VENETIA. CONTARINI FLEMING. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 
Or, Glimpses of Paradise. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


"The Immortals’ contains grand conceptions of the unknown worlds fixed in space. Not 
(last remarkable feature is the idea that one of the Pleiad-group of stars (the great Central 
Points out the Heaven prepared by the Almighty for the dwelling of the blest.” 
“The Civil Service Gazette, 
fllof pine of his view is, beyond all doubt, magnificent. The poem of ‘The Immortals’ is 
“This thought.”_Sun. 
isin many resyects a remarkable work, and calctlated to add to Mr. Michell’s well- 
Teputation, as one of our best living poets.”"— London Scotsman. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


8T. PAUL’S AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


Second Edition, 8vo. Portrait and Illustrations, 18s, 


ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By Henry 


MitMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 


Ir 
HISTORICAL, MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By Anruur PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


‘urd Edition, with an Account of the Discovery of the Burial Place of 
King James 1, with many new Illustrations, Svo. 21s. 


The 
les Editi tonal Notes can be had separately by the Purchasers of the 


Now ready, crown 8vo. in an ornamental binding designed by the Author, 12s. 


POEMS. 


By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND 
THE OLD POETS. 


Royal Svo. cloth, with Steel Portraits and Vignettes; Edited, with Notes, 
Introductions, and Memoirs, by 


THOMAS CAMPBELL, The Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE, 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, The Rev. HENRY TODD, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, And others, 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 vols. 32s, 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. 
BEN JONSON. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 
FARQUHAR. 16s. 


GREENE and PEELE. 16s. ‘ 
SHAKESPEARE. With Plates by John Gilbert, 12s, 
JOHN WEBSTER. 12s. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 12s, 


Or the Set complete, £6 12s. 


THE OLD POETS. 
SPENSER. 10s. 6d. 
CHAUCER. 10s. 6d, 
DRYDEN. 10s, 6d, 
POPE. 10s. 6d. 


Or the Set complete, £2 2s, 


JOHN: MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 23, 1879, 


ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lectures A DICTIONARY 


delivered at S. James’, Piccadilly, in Lent 1870. By Henry Parry 
Lippoy, M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. 


| 
THE DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST: being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. 
By Henry Parry Lippoy, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. Fourth 
Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


SERMONS 


Oxford. By Henry Parry Lippos, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s. 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 5s. 


MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S LIST. 


[Preparing for publication. 


reached before the University of 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY on the 


GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By the Rev. Issac Witutams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Now publishing in 8 vols, 
crown 8vo. each 5s. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY—SECOND YEAR, 

OUR LORD’S MINISTRY—THIRD YEAR. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION. 

OUR LORD’S RESURRECTION. 

THOUGHTS on the STUDY of the HOLY GOSPELS 

A HARMONY of the FOUR EVANGELISTS. [Ready May 2. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) PAROCHIAL and 


PLAIN SERMONS. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopeLanp, Rector of 
Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Editions published by 
Messrs. Rivington. Complete in 8 vols. crown 8vo. each 5s. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 
upon SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CorELanp, | 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rivincton, Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial 
= Plain Sermons.” With Index of Dates of all the Sermons. Crown 

vo, 5s. 


THE LYRICS of HORACE. 


THE POPE and the COUNCIL. By JANUS. | 


Authorized Translation from the German. Third Edition, revised, ; 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


with Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel 


to the ‘ext, by the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and hator of 
Queens’ College and Rector of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. | 
Beamont, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 


Preface by the Lord Bishop of Evy. Fifth Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. | THE COMMENTARIES of GAIUS. Trans- 
JOHN WESLEY’S PLACE in CHURCH ! 


HISTORY DETERMINED, with the aid of Facts and Documents 
unknown to, or unnoticed by, his Biographers. By R. Denny Uruin, 
M.R.LA., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Small 8vo. with 
a New and Authentic Portrait, 5s. 6d. 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of ARISTOPHANIS 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By S. Barinc-Goutp, M.A., Author of | 


“Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 8vo., 15s. 
Part II. Christianity. (Jn the press.) 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By S. Banixc-Goutp, M.A. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown | 
8vo. with Illustrations, 63s, 


THE FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 


VL. and the of 1549; with the | E I STER R view of 
er of the Communion, 1548. rinted entire, an ited by the © 4 : e 

Rev. Henry BAskERVILLE Wainer M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of THE ANNUAL R G . 
Merton College. With Introduction by the Rev. Peter GoupsmirTH | 
Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Small 8vo. 6s. | 


CICERO de OFFICIIS. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED; 


of DOCTRINAL ay 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers, Edited } 

Rev. Joun Henry Buiunt, M.A.,, F.S.A., Editor of “The lene 
Book of Common Prayer.” Part I. (A to K), imperial gyo - 
Part II. (L to Z), in the press. + aly 


THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH 


of the AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION, with the Text revi 
by a Collation of its Early and other Principal Editions, the Use hte 
Italic Type made uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, an 
Critical Introduction prefixed. By the Rev, F. H. Scrivener, ¥ A 
Rector of St. Gerrans; Editor of “The Greek Testament,” « Coden 
Augiensis,” &c. Edited for the Syndics of the University Pry 
Part I. Genesis to Solomon’s Song. Crown 4to. 15s, On Writ 
Paper with wide margin for MS, Notes, 20s, 


HISTORY of the COLLEGE of ST. Jony 


the EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. By Tuomas Baxer, 8) 
Ejected Fellow. Edited for the Syndics of the University Pres, jy 
—_ B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College. 2 vols, §y, 
price 24s, 


DOMINICAN ARTIST: a Sketch of th 
Life of the Rev, Pére Besson of the Order of St. Dominic. By the 
Author of “Tales of Kirkbeck,” “The Life of Madame Lone & 
France,” &c. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


INSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDL 


DATES for HOLY ORDERS and of the Parochial Clergy as ty 
Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &c. &c.; with 
Acts of Parliament relating to the same, and Forms to be used, By 
CuristopuEr Hopeson, M.A., Secretary to the Governors of Quem 
Anne’s Bounty. Ninth Edition, revised, 8vo. [In the press 


Done into 
English Rhyme. By Tuomas Barine, M.A., late Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford, Small 4to. 7s. 


A PROSE TRANSLATION of VIRGIL'S 


ECLOGUES and GEORGICS,. By An Oxrorp Grapvate. Crow 
8vo, 2s. 6d, 


Libri Tres. With 
Introduction, Analysis, and Commentary. Ldited for the oe of 
the University Press. By the Rev. Huserr Hoxpes, LL.D,, late 
Fellow and Head-Master of Ipswich School, Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Sevond Edition, much enlarged ai 
improved, crown 8vo. 7s. 


lated, with Notes, by J.T. Anpy, LL.D., Regius Professor of Laws in 
the University of Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law of the Norfolk 
Circuit, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Bryan Wa.xer, MA, 
M.L., Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, and Law Le- 
turer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, formerly Law Student of 
Trinity Hall and Chancellor’s Legal Medallist. Edited for the Syndis 
of the University Press. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ACHARNENSES ¢ 


EQUITES. Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer at Queens’ College. Crown 
8vo. 4s. 


An expurgated Edition, for the Use of Schools, 4s. [Just ready 


THE STORY of the GOSPELS. Ina single 


Narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new 
Translation their Unity. To which is added a like continuoas, it 
rative in the Original Greek. By the Rev. Writ1Am PounD, © 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of Ap| 
combe School, Isle of Wight. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1869; being the 
Seventh Volume of an Improved Series. 8vo. 183. 


*,* The Volumes for 1863 to 1868 may be had, each 18s. 
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